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' EDITOR’S NOTE 


Our focus on the Iraq War in this issue is not ' 
intended to be comprehensive. Several elements 
are missing, including an in-depth discussion 


of the diplomacy (or antidiplomacy) that 


preceded the invasion, the “selling” and swift , 
initial execution of the war, the troubled 
economic reconstruction process, and, most 
important, the abuses carried out by US forces 
that have soiled America’s image ın the world 
and undercut its claim to moral leadership. 
What we do offer is probing analysis of three 
of the war's larger dimensions: the strategic and 
ethical realities that withdrawal and sustained 
commitment entail, the democratization ` 


' projects flawed start and cloudy future after the 


December elections, and the invasion’s 
politically perverse regional implications. 
The Iraq War has not been America’s finest 
hour. But the cavalier and obtuse “stuff 


. happens” attitude that initially informed the 


administrations response to both events and 
critics appears to be receding as the war grinds 
on and public disapproval grows. We hope this 
issue provides a better understanding of just 
what “stuff” has happened and what it means 


` for Iraq, for the Middle East, and for the 


United States. 
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Withdraw Now.........cccccccccccccccccccessccens e. e William Odom 


“Stay the course” advocates warn of lost credibility, civil conflict, and encouragement to terrorists if 


_ America quits Iraq. But these have already come to pass—because of the occupation. The United 


States makes its strategic blunder worse by staying longer. 


Stay tO Win... ccc cece cette eee c eer eneeencenees John McCain 


When it ousted Saddam Hussein, America accepted a moral obligation not to abandon the Iraqi peo- 
ple to terrorism and chaos. The Iraqis need US help to build a stable democracy. Considering the alter- 
native, the ethical course is also a strategic imperative. 


The “Victory” Strategy: 
Grand Bargain or Grand Illusion? ......... £ AS Sele sien wists ies A. G. Hopkins 


Policy makers are enthralled with a “new” strategy—borrowed from British colonialists—for defeat- 
ing Iraq's insurgents. There 1s only one problem: ıt will not work. 


A “Shiite Crescent”? 
The Regional Impact of the Iraq War... .......--0 ee eee eee wees Juan Cole 


Iran’s Islamic Revolution in 1979 elevated Shiite clerics to power but had a limited effect in the Arab 
world. The Iraq War may be changing that. 


Democracy in the Rough ......... Beane dee eae ae eas Phebe Marr 


Iraq nationalism is giving way to the politics of sectarian and ethnic identity. But the December elec- 
tions leave open a (difficult) path toward a common future. 


Iraq and Democracy: The Lessons Learned...........+++++0+ Larry Diamond 


Despite America’s crippling errors, Iraq is not lost—yet. And there are lessons to be learned that could 
aid democratization efforts elsewhere in the Middle East. 


The Middle East’s Corruption Conundrum .............-+++--- Kate Gillespie 


The region’s leaders know they must root out graft to attract investment. They also know that cor- 
ruption cleanups could put their regimes at risk. 


The Month in Review 
An international chronology of events in November, country by country, day by day. 
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“The invasion of Iraq may well turn out to be the greatest strategic 
disaster in US history. And the longer America stays, the worse it will be.” 


Withdraw Now 


WILLIAM ODOM 


ntil Congressman John Murtha’s call this 

| | fall for a pullout from Iraq, there was little 

serious public debate in the United States 

about whether it makes sense to continue a strug- 

gle that had been launched unwisely. Belatedly, that 
seems to be changing. 

The Bush administration responded quickly to 
the Pennsylvania Democrats challenge with a 
speech by the president at the us Naval Academy at 
the end of November, and with the release of a doc- 
ument entitled A National Strategy for Victory in 
Iraq. Neither the speech nor the strategy document 
indicated a significant change of course. Both 
appeared to suggest that President George W. Bush 
will continue to dig deeper into the hole he has cre- 
ated. The arguments trotted out for “staying the 
course” are the same ones we have long heard from 
the White House and the Defense Department. 

A subtle reading of the administration’s response 
might lead one to see it as the beginning of the 
end—a cover for a failed strategy by progressively 
redefining “victory” in Iraq to such a low standard 
that withdrawal seems acceptable. At this point, 
however, the former reading, suggesting intent to 
dig even deeper, seems the more plausible. 

It never made sense to invade Iraq, and the 
longer us forces stay there, the greater the damage 
to America’s interests. The war was and remains in 
the interest of Al Qaeda and Iran, both longtime 
enemies of Saddam Hussein. It has detracted from 
America’s pursuit of Al Qaeda, and it has nearly 
destroyed the Atlantic alliance. From enjoying 
incredibly strong worldwide support in the fall of 
2001, the United States has sunk to a new low in its 
standing in the world. 





GENERAL WILLIAM ODOM, a senior fellow at the Hudson Insti- 
tute, served as director of the National Security Agency under 
President Ronald Reagan from 1985 to 1988 


DARKNESS AT THE TUNNEL’S END 

Supporters of the current policy offer a long list 
of justifications, most of which consist of dire pre- 
dictions about what would transpire if the United 
States withdraws from Iraq. Yet most of these 
warnings—of civil conflict, lost us credibility, bol- 
stered terrorists, hampered democracy, inadequate 
security, regional instability, and the like—already 
have come true. And others may come to pass no 
matter how long American forces remain in Iraq. 
I believe a much stronger case can be made that an 
early withdrawal will not make the situation all 
that much worse, and in some regards will 
improve it. 

Consider the danger of leaving a civil war in the 
aftermath of an American withdrawal. The Iraqis, 
in fact, are already fighting Iraqis. Insurgents have 
killed far more Iraqis than Americans. This is civil 
war. The United States created a civil war when it 
invaded; it cannot prevent a civil war by staying. As 
for American credibility: What will happen to it if 
the course the administration is pursuing proves a 
major strategic disaster? Would it not be better for 
America’s long-term standing to withdraw earlier 
than later in this event? 

Proponents of staying the course argue that 
withdrawal will embolden the insurgency and crip- 
ple the move toward democracy. There is no ques- 
tion the insurgents or other anti-American parties 
will take over the government once the United 
States leaves. But that will happen no matter how 
long the United States stays in Iraq. Any govern- 
ment capable of holding power there will be anti- 
American, because the Iraqi people are increasingly 
becoming anti-American. 

The United States will not leave behind a liberal, 
constitutional democracy in Iraq no matter how 
long it stays. Holding elections is easy. It is impos- 
sible to make a constitutional democracy in a hurry. 
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President Bush's statements about progress in Iraq 
are increasingly resembling President Lyndon John- 
son’ assurances during the Vietnam War. Johnson's 
comments about the 1968 election are very similar 
to what Bush said in February 2005 after the elec- 
tion of a provisional parliament. Why should we 
expect an outcome in Iraq different from what 
occurred in Viemam? 

Leaving a pro-American liberal regime in place 
in Iraq is impossible. Postwar Germany and Japan 
are not models for Iraq. Each had mature—at least 
one generation old—constitutional orders by the 
end of the nineteenth century. Their states had both 
endured as constitutional orders until the 1930s. 
Thus General Lucius Clay in Germany and General 
Douglas MacArthur in Japan were merely reversing 
a decade and a half of totalitarianism—returning to 
nearly a century of liberal political change in Japan 
and a much longer period in Germany. 

To impose a liberal constitutional order in Iraq 
would be to accomplish something that has never 
been done before. Of all the world’s political cul- 
tures, an Arab-Muslim one may be the most resis- 
tant of any to such a change. The administration’s 
supporters cite Turkey as an example of a constitu- 
tional order in an Islamic society. But Turkey 
(which has been known to backslide occasionally) 
has a decidedly anti-Arab culture. 


A TERRORIST TRAINING GROUND 

It is also said that Iraq will become a haven for 
terrorists without a US military presence. But Iraq is 
already a training ground for terrorists—having 
become one since the United States invaded. The 
CIA has pointed out to the administration and 
Congress that Iraq is spawning so many terrorists 
that they are returning home to many other coun- 
tries to further practice their skills there. The 
quicker a new dictator wins political power in Iraq 
and imposes order, the sooner the country will stop 
producing well-experienced terrorists. 

Another argument made is that American training 
and support are essential to the creation of a viable 
Iraqi military. As President Bush puts it, “We will 
stand down as the Iraqis stand up.” Yet the insurgents 
are fighting very effectively without Us or European 
military advisers to train them. Why do the soldiers 
and police in the service of the present Iraqi govern- 
ment not do their duty as well? Because they are 
uncertain about committing their lives to this regime. 
They are being asked to take a political stand, just as 
the insurgents are. Political consolidation, not mili- 
tary-technical consolidation, is the challenge. 


The issue, in other words, is not military train- 
ing; it is institutional loyalty. The United States 
trained the Vietnamese military effectively. Its gen- 
erals took power and proved to be lousy politicians 
and poor fighters in the final showdown. In many 
battles over a decade or more, South Vietnamese 
military units fought very well, defeating Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese Army units. But South Viet- 
nam’s political leaders lost the war. 

Even if Washington were able to successfully train 
an Iraqi military and police force, the likely result, 
after all that, would be another military dictatorship. 
Experience around the world teaches us that military 
dictatorships arise when the military's institutional 
modernization gets ahead of political consolidation. 


THE REGION AT RISK 

For those who worry about destabilizing the 
region, the sensible policy is not to stay the course 
in Iraq. It is rapid withdrawal, with Washington re- 
establishing strong relations with its allies in 
Europe, showing confidence in the UN Security 
Council, and trying to knit together a large coali- 
tion—including Europe’s major states, Japan, South 
Korea, China, and India—to back a strategy for sta- 
bilizing the area from the eastern Mediterranean to 
Aíghanistan and Pakistan. Until the United States 
withdraws from Iraq and admits its strategic error, 
no such coalition can be formed. Those who fear 
leaving a mess are actually helping make things 
worse while preventing a new strategic approach 
with some promise of success. 

Iranian leaders see Us policy in Iraq as being so 
much in Tehran’s interests that they have been 
advising Iraqi Shiite leaders to do exactly what the 
Americans ask them to do. The December parlia- 
mentary elections have allowed the Shiites to take 
power legally. Once firmly in charge, they can set- 
tle scores with the Baathists and Sunnis. If us pol- 
icy in Iraq begins to undercut Iran’s interests, then 
Tehran can use its growing influence among Iraqi 
Shiites to stir up trouble, possibly committing Shiite 
militias to an insurgency against US forces. 

The American invasion has vastly increased Iran's 
influence in Iraq, not sealed it out, and it is unlikely 
to shrink as the Shiite majority grasps the reins of 
government. Would it not be better to pull out now 
rather than continue America’s present course of 
weakening the Sunnis and Baathists, opening the 
way for a Shiite dictatorship? 

The civil conflict America leaves behind may 
well draw in Syria, Turkey, and Iran. But today each 
of those states is already deeply involved in support 


for or opposition to factions in the ongoing Iraqi 
civil war. The very act of invading Iraq almost 
ensured that violence would involve the larger 
region. And so it has and will continue, with or 
without us forces in Iraq. 

Yet this does not mean the United States would 
leave the area. I believe that stabilizing the region 
from the eastern Mediterranean to Afghanistan is 
very much an American interest, one it shares with 
all its allies as well as with several other countries, 
especially China, Russia, and India. 


THE GLOBAL BALKANS 

Former national security adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski has called this region the “global Balkans,” 
a name that recalls the role of the European Balkans 
during the two or three decades leading up to the 
outbreak of World War I. By themselves the Balkan 
countries were not that 
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After Al Qaeda’s attacks in the United States in 
September 2001, the European members of NATO 
invoked Article Five of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
meaning that they considered the attack on Amer- 
ica as an attack on them all. Article Five had never 
been invoked before. Moreover, more than 90 coun- 
tries worldwide joined one or more of five separate 
coalitions to support the us war against Al Qaeda. 
Seldom has the United States had so much interna- 
tional support. It was a most propitious time, there- 
fore, for dealing with “the global Balkans” in 
precisely the way Brzezinski suggested. 

Over the next year and a half, however, in the 
run-up to the invasion of Iraq, many neoconserva- 
tives, both inside and outside the administration, 
disparaged NATO and other us allies as unnecessary 
for “transforming the Middle East.” Because the 
United States is a superpower, they insisted, it could 

handle this task alone. 





important. Yet several great 
powers, especially Russia 
and Austria, were jockeying 
for strategic advantage there 
as they anticipated the col- 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire 
and competition for control 
of the straits leading from the Black Sea into the 
Mediterranean. Britain and France wanted neither 
Russia nor Austria to dominate; Germany, although 
uninterested in the Balkans, was allied to Austria. 

From a strategic viewpoint, the assassination of 
Archduke Ferdinand in Sarajevo in 1914 was unim- 
portant, but it set in motion actions that soon 
brought all of the major powers in Europe to war. 
Four empires collapsed, and the doors were opened 
to the Communists in Russia and the Nazis in Ger- 
many as a result. 

Brzezinski’s point is that the Middle East and 
Southwest Asia have precisely that kind of potential 
for catalyzmg wars among the major powers of the 
world today, although nothing in the region objec- 
tively merits such wars. (Middle East oil as a “strate- 
gic” factor is largely a red herring. Oil producers 
have always been willing to sell their oil, even to bit- 
ter enemies. The Soviet Union sold oil to the “impe- 
rialist” West during the height of the cold war.) 

Brzezinski calls for the United States to lead the 
states of Europe plus Russia, Japan, and China in a 
cooperative approach to stabilizing this region so 
that it cannot spark conflicts among them. As he 
rightly argues, the task of stabilization is beyond the 
power of the United States alone. With allies, how- 
ever, it can manage the challenge. 





Many us officers in Iraq know that 
while they are winning every tactical 
battle, they are losing strategically. 





Accordingly, we witnessed 
Secretary of Defense Don- 
ald Rumsfeld’s team and 
some officials in the State 
Department and the White 
House (especially in the 
vice president's office) gra- 
tuitously and repeatedly insult the Europeans, dis- 
missing them as irrelevant. The climax of this 
sustained campaign to discard America’s allies 
came in the UN Security Council struggle for a 
resolution to legitimize the invasion of Iraq in 
February-March 2003. 

From that time on, we have seen most US allies 
stand aside and engage in schadenfreude over 
America’s painful bog-down in Iraq. Winston 
Churchill’s glib observation that “the only thing 
worse than having allies is having none” was once 
again vindicated. 


THE WRONG STRATEGY 

Two areas of inquiry follow naturally from this 
background. First, how could the United States 
induce its allies to join its efforts in Iraq now? Why 
should they put troops in Iraq and suffer the pain 
with Americans? Could Washington seriously 
expect them to do so? Second, is remaining in Iraq 
the best strategy for a coalition of major states to 
stabilize the region? Would a large NATO coalition 
of forces plus some from India, Japan, and China 
enjoy more success? 

On the first point, there is no chance that Amer- 
ica’s allies will join it in Iraq. How could the lead- 
ers of Germany, France, and other states in Europe 
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convince their publics to support such a course of 
action? They could not, and their publics would not 
be wise to agree if their leaders pleaded for them to 
do so. 

On the second point, Iraq is the worst place to 
fight a battle for regional stability. Whose interests 
were best served by the Us invasion of Iraq in the 
first place? It turns out that Iran and Al Qaeda ben- 
efited the most, and that continues to be true every 
day us forces remain there. A serious review of 
America’s regional interests is required. Until that is 
accomplished and new and compelling aims for 
managing the region are clarified, continuing the 
campaign in Iraq makes no sense. 

Once these two realities are recognized, it becomes 
clear that Us withdrawal from Iraq is the precondi- 
tion to America’s winning the support of allies and a 
few others for a joint approach to the region. Until 
that has been completed, they will not join such a 
coalition. And until that has happened, America’s 
leaders cannot even think clearly about what consti- 
tutes Us interests there, much less gain agreement 
about common interests for a coalition. 

By contrast, any argument for “staying the 
course,” or seeking more stability before the United 
States withdraws—or pointing out tragic conse- 
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quences that withdrawal would cause—is bound to 
be wrong, or at least unpersuasive. Putting it 
bluntly, those who insist on staying in Iraq longer 
make the consequences of withdrawal more terri- 
ble and also make it harder to find an alternative 
strategy for achieving regional stability. 

Once the invasion began in March 2003, all of 
the ensuing unhappy results became inevitable. The 
invasion of Iraq may well turn out to be the great- 
est strategic disaster in us history. And the longer 
America stays, the worse it will be. Until that is 
understood, the United States will make no 
progress with its allies or in devising a promising 
alternative strategy. 

“Staying the course” may make a good sound 
bite, but it can be disastrous for strategy. Several of 
Hitlers generals told him that “staying the course” 
at Stalingrad in 1942 was a strategic mistake, that he 
should allow the Sixth Army to be withdrawn, sav- 
ing it to fight defensive actions on reduced frontage 
against the growing Red Army. He refused, lost the 
Sixth Army entirely, and left his commanders with 
fewer forces to defend a wider front. Thus he made 
the subsequent Soviet offensives westward easier. 

To argue, as some do, that the United States can- 
not leave Iraq because “we broke it and therefore 
we own it” is to reason precisely the way Hitler did 
with his commanders. Of course America broke it! 
But the Middle East is not a pottery store. It is the 
site of major military conflict with several different 
forces that the United States is galvanizing into an 
alliance against America. To hang on to an unten- 
able position is the height of irresponsibility. Beware 
of anyone, including the president, who insists that 
this is the “responsible” or “patriotic” thing to do. 


THE REFUGE OF SCOUNDRELS 

Many us officers in Iraq, especially at company 
and field grade levels, know that while they are win- 
ning every tactical battle, they are losing strategically. 
And they are beginning to voice complaints about 
Americans at home bearing none of the pains of the 
war. One can only guess about the enlisted ranks, 
but those on a second tour—perhaps the majority 
today—are probably anxious for an early pullout. It 
is also noteworthy that us generals in Iraq are not 
bubbling over with optimistic reports the way they 
were during the first few years of the Vietnam War. 

Their careful statements and caution probably 
reflect serious doubts that they do not, and should 
not, express publicly. The more important question 
is whether repressive and vindictive behavior by the 
secretary of defense and his deputy against the 


senior military—especially the Army leadership, 
which is the critical component in the war—has 
made it impossible for field commanders to make 
the political leaders see the facts. 

Most officers and probably most troops do not 
believe that it is unpatriotic and a failure to support 
the troops to question the strategic wisdom of the 
war. They are angry at the deficiencies in matériel 
support they get from the Department of Defense, 
and especially about the irresponsibly long deploy- 
ments they must now endure because Rumsfeld 
and his staff have refused to enlarge the ground 
forces to provide shorter tours. In the meantime, 
they know that the defense budget lavishes funds 
on the maritime forces and programs like the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative while the Pentagon refuses to 
increase dramatically the size of the Army. 

One could justly anticipate that in conditions 
such as these, the opposition party—the Democrats 
today—would be advocating a pullout. Yet none 
were until Congressman Murtha surprised both the 
White House and his own party by putting things 
as plainly as I have. Although he has infuriated the 
administration and terrified some of his fellow 
Democrats, he seems to have catalyzed a political 
debate that is long overdue. 

Why was it so late in coming? And why are so 
many Democrats still dodging and weaving on an 
issue of such dramatic importance for the country? 
Why such an egregious evasion of political respon- 
sibility? I can only speculate. The biggest reason is 
because Democrats were not willing to oppose the 
war during the 2004 presidential campaign. For- 
mer Vermont Governor Howard Dean alone took 
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a clear and consistent stand on Iraq, and the rest of 
the Democratic Party trashed him for it. Most 
Democratic leaders in Congress voted for the war 
and let that vote shackle them later on. Now they 
are scared to death that the White House will 
smear them with lack of patriotism if they suggest 
pulling out. 


AID AND COMFORT 

No one will be able to sustain a strong case for 
withdrawal in the short run without going back to 
the fundamental misjudgment of invading Iraq in the 
first place. Once the enormity of that error is grasped, 
the case for pulling out becomes easy to see. 

The Us invasion of Iraq mainly served the inter- 
ests of three groups. It benefited Osama bin Laden's 
Al Qaeda, by making Iraq safe for Al. Qaeda, by 
positioning Us military personnel in places where 
jihadist operatives could kill them, by helping to 
radicalize youth throughout the Arab and Muslim 
world, by alienating America’s most important and 
strongest allies—the Europeans—and by squan- 
dering Us military resources that otherwise might 
be used to finish off Al Qaeda in Pakistan. 

The invasion also benefited the Iranians, who 
had been invaded by Hussein’s army and suffered 
massive casualties in an eight-year war with Iraq. 
And it benefited extremists in both Palestinian and 
Israeli political circles, who do not really want a 
peace settlement and who probably believe that 
bogging the United States down in a war in Iraq will 
give them the time and cover to wipe out the other 
side. The Iraq War was never in America’s interest. 
It has not become so since the war began. | 
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he news from Iraq is filled with numbers. 

| The number of Iraqis streaming to the polls 

to determine their future democratically. 

A new constitution, enshrining fundamental rights, 

approved by a 4-to-1 margin, with two Sunni- 

dominated provinces dissenting. More than 2,000 
Americans killed in action since the war began. 

It is all being counted: the number of safe areas, 
the daily attacks, the Iraqi troop units trained, the 
billions spent per month. And yet, as has been so 
often the case in Iraq, these numbers cannot indi- 
cate where that country is heading, because the fig- 
ures themselves point in different directions. There 
is, at the same time, both great difficulty and great 
hope. And just as Americans would be unwise to 
focus solely on the hopeful signs, so too would they 
be foolish merely to dwell on the difficulties. 

I mention this not because I seek to whitewash 
the situation in Iraq. On the contrary, not all is well 
there. But as we look on events there, let us not for- 
get that the Iraqi people are in the midst of some- 
thing unprecedented in their history. 

The world has witnessed Iraqis of all stripes exer- 
cising those very democratic habits that critics pre- 
dicted could never take root in a country with little 
democratic tradition. On December 15, 2005, Iraqis 
braved death threats to elect their first free and 
independent parliament. Before that, they voted in 
January for an interim government. They put Sad- 
dam Hussein on trial and dictators throughout the 
world on notice. They produced a landmark con- 
stitution that, while not perfect, nevertheless 
upholds critical rights that go far beyond standards 
elsewhere in the region. And they adopted that con- 
stitution by free vote—the first time in history for 
an Arab country. Try as they might, the terrorists 
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and the insurgents have proved unable to muster a 
veto against Iraqi democracy. 

Despite the daily bombings and attacks, the ter- 
rorists have not achieved their goals. They have 
failed to incite a civil war, because Kurds and Shi- 
ites still have faith in the future and in American 
and Iraqi security efforts. The insurgents have not 
prevented Iraqis from joining the military and 
police, in spite of horrific attacks at recruiting cen- 
ters. Oil exports continue, despite concerted efforts 
at sabotage. And the insurgents have not stopped 
the political process, even while they assassinate 
government officials and attack polling places. 

Amid the debate about Iraq, the stakes for the 
United States, and current American policy, it is 
important not to forget just how far the Iraqi peo- 
ple have come. With us help, the dictator who ruled 
their lives is gone from power and the Iraqi people 
are establishing a true democracy. The Middle East 
will be forever changed by the choices American 
policy makers have made, and by the choices they 
will continue to make over the next months. They 
must get Iraq right. 


TRANSCENDENT STAKES 

The United States must get Iraq right because 
America’s stake in that conflict is enormous. All 
Americans, whether or not they supported the us 
action to topple Hussein, must understand the pro- 
found implications of their country’s presence there. 
Success or failure in Iraq is the transcendent issue 
for us foreign policy and national security, for now 
and years to come. And the stakes are higher than 
in the Vietnam War. 

There is an understandable desire, nearly three 
years after the invasion, to seek a quick and easy 
end to the intervention in Iraq. We see this in the 
protests of antiwar activist Cindy Sheehan; we saw 
it recently in Senator John Kerry's call to withdraw 
troops whether or not the country is secured. But 
should America follow these calls, it would face 


consequences of the most serious:nature. Because 
Iraqi forces are not yet capable of carrying out most 
security operations on their own, great bloodshed 
would occur if the main enforcer of government 
authority—coalition troops—drew down prema- 
turely. If the United States were to leave, the most 
likely result would be full-scale civil war. 

When America toppled Saddam Hussein, it 
incurred a moral duty not to abandon the Iraqi peo- 
ple to terrorists and killers. If the United States 
withdraws prematurely, risking all-out civil war, it 
will have done precisely that. I can hardly imagine 
that any US senator or any other American leader 
would want his nation to suffer that moral stain. 

And yet the implications of premature withdrawal 
from Iraq are not moral alone; they directly involve 
America’s national security. Instability in Iraq would 
invite further Syrian and Iranian interference, bol- 
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leading terrorist in Iraq, draws out the implications. 
The Zawahiri letter is predicated on the assumption 
that the United States will quit Iraq, and that Al 
Qaeda's real game begins as soon as the United States 
abandons the country. In his missive, Zawahiri lays 
out a four-stage plan—including the establishment 
of a caliphate in Iraq, the extension of a “jihad wave” 
to the secular countries neighboring Iraq, and 
renewed confrontation with Israel—none of which 
shall commence until the completion of stage one: 
expel the Americans from Iraq. Zawahini observes that 
the collapse of American power in Vietnam—‘“and 
how they ran and left their agents”— suggests that 
“we must be ready starting now.” 

The United States cannot let them start, now or 
ever. America must stay in Iraq until the government 
there has a fully functioning security apparatus that 
can keep Zarqawi and his terrorists at bay, and ulti- 
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Israel to Turkey—would 
feel their own security 
eroding, and might be 
induced to act. This uncer- 
tain swirl of events would have a damaging impact 
on America’s ability to promote positive change in 
the Middle East, to say the least. 

Withdrawing before there is a stable and legiti- 
mate Iraqi authority would turn Iraq into a failed 
state in the heart of the Middle East. We have seen a 
failed state emerge after Us disengagement before, 
and it cost Americans terribly. Before Al Qaeda’s 
attacks on the United States on September 11, 2001, 
terrorists found sanctuary in Afghanistan to train 
and plan operations with impunity. We know that 
there are today in Iraq terrorists who are planning 
attacks against Americans. The United States can- 
not make this fatal mistake twice. 

If America leaves Iraq prematurely, the jihadists 
will interpret the withdrawal as their great victory 
against a great power. Osama bin Laden and his fol- 
lowers believe that America is weak, unwilling to suf- 
fer casualties in battle. They drew that lesson from 
Lebanon in the 1980s and Somalia in the 1990s, 
when US troops hastily withdrew after being attacked. 
Today they have their sights set squarely on Iraq. 


ZAWAHIRI’S PLAN 
A recently released letter from Ayman al-Zawahiri, 
bin Laden’ lieutenant, to Abu Musab al-Zarqawi, the 
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occupation, it ends the 
insurgency. In fact, by 
ending military opera- 
tions, the United States 
would likely empower the insurgency. Zarqawi and 
others fight not just against foreign forces but also 
against the Shiite Muslims, whom they believe to be 
infidels, and against all elements of the government. 
Sunni Muslim insurgents attack Kurds, Turkmens, 
Christians, and other Iraqis not simply to end the us 
occupation, but to recapture lost Sunni power. As 
the military analyst Frederick Kagan has written, 
these Sunnis are not yet persuaded that violence is 
counterproductive; on the contrary, they believe the 
insurgency might lead to an improvement in their 
political situation. There is no reason to think that 
an American drawdown would extinguish these 
motivations to fight. 

Because it cannot pull out and simply hope for 
the best, because it cannot withdraw and manage 
things from afar, because morality and national 
security compel it, the United States has to see this 
mission through to completion. Calls for premature 
withdrawal of American forces represent, I believe, 
a major step on the road to disaster. Drawdowns 
must be based on conditions in Iraq, not arbitrary 
deadlines rooted in domestic American politics. 

President Bush and his advisers understand this, 
and I praise their resolve. They know that the con- 
sequences of failure are unacceptable and that the 
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benefits of success in Iraq remain profound. And yet 
at the same time there is an undeniable sense that 
things are slipping—more violence on the ground, 
declining domestic support for the war, growing 
incantations among Americans that there is no end 
1n sight. To build on what has been accomplished, 
and to win the war in Iraq, the United States needs 
to make several significant policy changes. 


A COUNTERINSURGENCY STRATEGY 

The first is to adopt an effective military coun- 
terinsurgency strategy. For most of the occupation, 
US military strategy has been built around trying to 
secure the entirety of Iraq at the same time. With the 
Americans’ current force structure and the power 
vacuum that persists in many areas of Iraq, that is 
not possible today. In their attempt to secure all of 
Iraq, coalition forces engage in search and destroy 
operations to root out insurgent strongholds, with 
the aim of killing as 
many insurgents as 
possible. But coalition 
forces cannot hold 
the ground indefi- 
nitely, and when they 
move on to fight other 
battles, the insurgent 
ranks replenish and the strongholds fill again. us 
troops must then reenter the same area and refight 
the same battle. 

The example of Tal Afar, a city in northwestern 
Iraq not far from the Syrian border, is instructive. 
Coalition forces first fought in Tal Afar in Septem- 
ber 2003, when the 101st Airborne Division took 
the city, then withdrew. Over the next year insur- 
gents streamed back into the area. In September 
2004 Stryker brigades and Iraqi security forces 
returned to Tal Afar, chasing out insurgents. They 
then left again, moving on to fight insurgents in 
other locations. Then in September 2005, the Third 
Armored Calvary Regiment swept into Tal Afar, 
killing rebels while others retreated into the coun- 
tryside. Most Us troops have already redeployed, and 
they may well be back again. The battles of Tal Afar, 
like those in other areas of Iraq, have become sea- 
sonal offensives, where success is measured most 
often by the number of insurgents captured and 
killed. But that is not success. And “sweeping and 
leaving” is not working. 

Instead, coalition forces need to clear and stay. 
They can do this with a modified version of tradi- 
tional counterinsurgency strategy. Andrew Kre- 
pinevich, Tom Donnelly, Gary Schmitt, and others 
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have written about this idea. Whether called the 
“ink blot,” “oil spot,” or “safe haven” strategy, it 
draws on successful counterinsurgency efforts in 
the past. Rather than focusing on killing and cap- 
turing insurgents, this strategy emphasizes protect- 
ing the local population and creating secure areas 
where insurgents find ıt difficult to operate. us 
forces with Iraqi assistance would begin by clearing 
areas, with heavy force if necessary, to establish a 
zone as free of insurgents as possible. Security 
forces can then cordon off the zone and establish 
constant patrols, by American and Iraqi military 
and police, to protect the population from insur- 
gents and common crime, and to arrest remaining 
insurgents as they are found. 

In this newly secure environment, many of the 
tasks critical to winning in Iraq can take place— 
tasks that are not being carried out today. Massive 
reconstruction can go forward without fear of 
attack and sabotage. 
Political meetings 
and campaigning can 
take place in the 
open. Civil society 
can emerge. Intelli- 
gence improves, as it 
becomes increasingly 
safe for citizens to provide tips to the security 
forces, knowing that they can do so without being 
threatened. The coalition must then act on this 
intelligence, increasing the speed at which it is 
transmitted to operational teams. Past practice has 
shown that “actionable intelligence” has a short 
shelf life, and the lag involved in communicating it 
to security forces costs vital opportunities. 

As these elements positively reinforce each other, 
the security forces then expand the territory under 
their control. Coalition and Iraqi forces have done 
this successfully in Falluja. They cleared the area of 
insurgents and held the city. Today Iraqi police and 
soldiers patrol the streets, with support from two US 
battalions. And when the Iraqi forces are at a level 
sufficient to take over the patrolling responsibilities 
on their own, American troops can hand over the 
duties. Falluja today is not perfect, but the aim is 
not perfection—it is an improvement over the inse- 
curity that plagues Iraq today. 


THE COSTS OF SUCCESS 

This kind of a counterinsurgency strategy has 
some costs. Securing ever increasing parts of Iraq and 
preventing the emergence of new terrorist safe 
havens will require more troops and money. It will 


take time, probably years, and mean more American 
casualties. Those are terrible prices to pay. But with 
the stakes so high, I believe Americans must choose 
the strategy with the best chance of success. The Pen- 
tagon seems to be coming around on this, and top 
commanders profess to employ a version already. If 
the United States is on its way to adopting a true 
counterinsurgency strategy, that is wonderful, but it 
has not been the case thus far. Soon after the recent 
operations in Tal Afar, most US troops were rede- 
ployed, leaving behind Iraqi units with Americans 
embedded. I hope this will be sufficient to establish 
security there, but it is also clear that there has been 
no spike in reconstruction activity in that city. 

To enhance chances of success with this strategy, 
and enable coalition forces to hold as much terri- 
tory as possible, America needs more troops in Iraq. 
For this reason, I believe that current ideas to effect 
a partial drawdown during 2006 are exactly wrong. 
While the United States and its partners are train- 
ing Iraqi security forces at a furious pace, these 
Iraqis should supplement, not substitute for, the 
coalition forces on the ground. Instead of drawing 
down, the United States should be ramping up, 
with more civil-military soldiers, translators, and 
counterinsurgency operations teams. Decisions 
about troop levels should be tied to the success or 
failure of the mission in Iraq, not to the number of 
Iraqi troops trained and equipped. And while Amer- 
ican policy makers seek higher troop levels for Iraq, 
they should at last face facts and increase the stand- 
ing size of the us Army. It takes time to build a 
larger army, but had the United States done so even 
after its invasion of Iraq, its military would have 
more soldiers available for deployment now. 

Knowing the enemy is the essential precondition 
to defeating him, and I believe us counterinsur- 
gency strategy can do more to exploit divisions in 
the strands of the insurgency. Foreign jihadists, 
Baathist revanchists, and Sunni discontents do not 
necessarily share tactics or goals. Recent Sunni par- 
ticipation in the constitutional process—and espe- 
cially the decision by Sunni parties to contest the 
December parliamentary elections—present oppor- 
tunities to split Sunnis from those whose only goal 
is death, destruction, and chaos. 


BUILDING SUPPORT FOR VICTORY 

Besides changing military strategy, US policy 
makers need to take several other steps to assure 
success in the war. To begin with, they need to start 
keeping senior officers in place. The Pentagon has 
adopted a policy of rotating generals in and out of 
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Iraq almost as frequently as it rotates the troops. 
General David Petraeus, a fine officer who was the 
military’s foremost expert in the training of Iraqi 
security forces, now uses his hard-earned experi- 
ence and expertise at Fort Leavenworth. Others, 
including Generals James Conway, Ray Odierno, 
and Peter Chiarelli, have been transferred to Wash- 
ington or elsewhere. This is deeply unwise. If these 
were the best men for the task, they should still be 
on the job. These generals and other senior officers 
build, in their time in Iraq, the on-the-ground and 
institutional knowledge necessary to approach this 
conflict with wisdom. They know, for example, the 
difference between a battle in Falluja and one in Tal 
Afar, or what kind of patrols are most effective in 
Shiite areas of Baghdad. These commanders—and 
their hard-won experience—need to stay in place. 

Second, policy makers need to integrate coun- 
terinsurgency efforts at senior levels. While it is crit- 
ical to focus American military efforts on 
insurgents, particularly against Sunni fighters using 
violence to improve their political position, the 
nonmilitary component is also essential. All Iraqis 
need to see a tangible improvement in their daily 
lives or support for the new government will slip. 
Sunnis need to feel that, should they abandon vio- 
lence once and for all, there will be some role in the 
political process for them. The Iraqi people must 
feel invested in a newly free, newly powerful and 
prosperous country at peace. 

There is a role for each element of the us govern- 
ment in this, whether it implies aid, trade, wells, 
schools, training, or anything else. us Ambassador 
Zalmay Khalilzad has done a fine job coordinating 
these efforts with the military campaign and the 
political process, but it needs to be done in Wash- 
ington too. This should be the highest priority of 
President Bush's team, and must be managed by the 
most senior levels at the State Department, the Pen- 
tagon, the National Security Council, the us Agency 
for International Development, and any other agency 
that can contribute to the effort. To consign Iraq to 
the Pentagon to win or lose will simply not suffice. 

In this regard, I am encouraged by Secretary of 
State Condoleezza Rice's recent testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which laid out 
a more comprehensive, integrated political-military- 
economic strategy for Iraq. Implementing it is 
essential and will require a more formal interagency 
structure than we have seen to date. 

Third, the United States needs to build loyalty in 
Iraq's armed forces. In building the armed forces at 
a rapid pace, us and Iraqi authorities have invited 
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former militia members to join. In the short run, it 
is most practical to do what has been done thus far: 
swallow former militia units whole. In the long run, 
the focus must be on building diversified individ- 
ual military units. 

The lesson of Afghanistan is instructive. There, the 
United States insisted—over initial objections from 
the Afghan Ministry of Defense—that each new mil- 
itary unit be carefully calibrated to include Pashtuns, 
Tajiks, Uzbeks, and others. This diversification 
within units serves several important functions. Over 
time, it helps build loyalty to the central government. 
It makes it more difficult for militias to reconstitute, 
should any decide to oppose the government. And, 
more broadly, it helps build support for a unified 
nation. The multiethnic Afghan National Army has 
provided a powerful psychological boost in a deeply 
divided country. Simply seeing Pashtuns and Tajiks 
and Uzbeks, in uniform and working together, has 
had a great impact on 
Afghan public opinion 
and the way Afghans 
imagine their country. 

In Iraq the policy 
has been to recruit for- 
mer militia members 
as individuals, rather 
than as units, but the reality has fallen short. Build- 
ing units in this way is more difficult and will 
require more time than accepting homogeneous 
Kurdish, Shiite, or Sunni units, for reasons of lan- 
guage, culture, and expediency. But that is precisely 
why it is so important to do. Standing up the Iraqi 
army is about more than generating manpower so 
that American troops can withdraw. The composi- 
tion and character of the force that Americans leave 
behind will have social and political ramifications 
far beyond the military balance of power. 

Fourth, policy makers should increase pressure 
on Syria. For too long, Syria has refused to crack 
down on Iraqi insurgents and foreign terrorists 
operating from its territory. President Bashar Assad 
said recently that his government distinguishes 
between those insurgents who attack Iraqis and 
those who attack American and British troops, sug- 
gesting they are “something different.” This is the 
same mindset that has led Syria to defy the United 
Nations over the assassination of former Lebanese 
Prime Minister Rafik Hariri, give sanctuary to Pales- 
tinian terrorist organizations, and attempt to main- 
tain some hold on Lebanon. 

With the UN Security Council now engaged, the 
international community has an opportunity to 
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apply real pressure on Syria to change its behavior 
on all these fronts. While multilateral sanctions 
keyed to Syrian cooperation with the Hariri inves- 
tigation may be the starting point, that should not 
be the end. Any country that wishes to see the Iraqi 
people live in peace and freedom should join in 
pressuring Syria to stop Iraqi and foreign terrorists 
from using its soil. 


THE OTHER BATTLEFRONT 

Finally, the United States needs to assure success 
in Iraq by winning the war on the home front. Even 
as the political-military strategy is being improved, 
the latest polls and protests suggest that the Ameri- 
can publics support increasingly is at risk. If it dis- 
appears, the country will have lost this war as 
soundly as if its forces were defeated on the battle- 
field. A renewed effort at home starts with explain- 
ing precisely what is at stake in this war—not to 
alarm Americans, but 
so that they see the 
nature of this struggle 
for what it is. The pres- 
ident cannot do this 
alone. The media, so 
efficient in portraying 
the difficulties in Iraq, 
need to convey the consequences of success or fail- 
ure there. Critics in the Democratic Party should out- 
line precisely what they believe to be the stakes in 
this battle, if they are willing to suffer the conse- 
quences of withdrawal. 

Another part of the effort includes avoiding rosy 
aspirations for near-term improvements in Iraq's 
politics or security situation, and more accurately 
portraying events on the ground, even if they are 
negative. The American people have heard many 
times that the violence in Iraq will subside soon— 
when there is a transitional government in place, 
when Hussein is captured, when there are elections, 
when there is a constitution, when there is an 
elected parliament. It would be better to describe 
the situation as it is—difficult right now, but not 
without progress and hope, and with a long, hard 
road ahead—and to announce that things have 
improved only when they in fact have. 

Above all, winning the home front means reiter- 
ating the nation’s commitment to victory and lay- 
ing out a realistic game plan that will take America 
there. I believe that the vast majority of Americans, 
even those who did not support the initial invasion, 
wish to see their country prevail. They are prepared 
to pay the human and financial costs of this war 


if—but only if—they believe their government is on 
a measurable path to victory. That their government 
must give them. In this war as in all others, there 
are two fronts, the battlefield and the home front, 
and leaders must tend to both. 


THE NUMBER THAT COUNTS 

Despite bombs, daily attacks, and untold threats 
against the democratic process, Iraq has held free 
elections, with open campaigns and a truly free press. 
Iraq has ratified the most progressive constitution in 
the Arab world and instilled justice in a country that 
for so long lacked it. Iraq has put Hussein on trial 
and held his henchmen accountable for their mur- 
derous rule. In doing all these things and more, the 
Iraqi people have issued to their more peaceful, pros- 
perous neighbors a profound challenge. 

We have seen responses already in Lebanon’s 
Cedar Revolution, Egypt's recent elections, and a 
proliferation of calls for democracy in the Arab 
world. As Iraq consolidates its democratic process, 
the challenge to its neighbors—and their necessary 
responses—will be starker still. The Iraqi people 
have shown their impulse toward democracy; they 
need security to hash out the many remaining dif- 
ferences that still divide them. They can get there, 
but they need America’s support. 
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This much should be obvious: America, Iraq, 
and the world are better off with Hussein in prison 
rather than in power. Does anyone believe the stir- 
rings of freedom in the region would exist if he still 
ruled with an iron fist? Does anyone believe the 
region would be better off if he were in power, 
using oil revenue to purchase political support? 
Does anyone believe meaningful sanctions would 
remain or that there would be any serious checks 
on his ambitions? The costs of this war have been 
high, especially for the more than 2,000 Americans, 
and their families, who have paid the ultimate price. 
But liberating Iraq was in America’s strategic and 
moral interests, and Americans must honor their 
sacrifice by seeing this mission through to victory. 

Victory will not come overnight. On the contrary, 
it will take more time, more commitment, and more 
support—and more brave Americans will lose their 
lives in the service of this great cause. And despite 
US cajoling, nagging, and pleading, few other coun- 
tries around the world will share much of the bur- 
den. Iraq is for Americans to do, for them to win or 
lose, for them to suffer the consequences or share in 
the benefits. Progress in Iraq can be charted with all 
sorts of numbers. But in the end, there is only one 
United States of America, and it is to that nation that 
history will look for courage and commitment. W 
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The “Victory” Strategy: 


Grand Bargain or Grand Illusion? 
A. G. HOPKINS 


years ago, amid predictions that us soldiers 

in Iraq would be greeted with “sweets and 
flowers,” ebullient commentators promoted notions 
of a new Pax Americana, a “commonwealth of free- 
dom,” even a form of “cooperative imperialism.” 
This “benign empire,” the first of its kind, would 
tutor distant peoples in the ways of modernity 
while winning their compliance and earning their 
gratitude. The new hegemon, unlike its flawed pre- 
decessors, would deal only in the noblest of cur- 
rencies: freedom and democracy. Weak states would 
be rescued from themselves; the world would be 
saved from instability and terrorism. 

Europeans, the thinking went, no longer had the 
stomach for such an idealistic and demanding 
enterprise. Martial qualities, tempered by wisdom, 
were needed if anarchy was to be avoided. Provi- 
dentially, these attributes could be found in the 
United States, which alone had the material 
resources and the moral fiber for the task. The 
reluctant sheriff would become a friendly 
Leviathan, whose paternal hand would guide the 
global order in the twenty-first century. 

Today, the harrowing experience of Iraq has aged 
such talk beyond its years. The attitudes it expresses 
now appear closer to the era of McKinley a century 
ago—or of Lord Palmerston 50 years before that— 
than to what was perceived, conventionally, to be the 
postcolonial world of the early twenty-first century. 
It is too late to correct the flawed assumptions and 
reasoning that provided intellectual support for the 
invasion of Iraq. The point of entry has been passed; 
innocence has been lost; the discussion has moved 
on. But it may not be too late to prevent the exit 
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strategy from disappearing into another black hole 
now that the soaring rhetoric of imperial altruism 
has given way to more sober, if also grimmer, calcu- 
lations of costs and benefits. The question at this 
point is how to limit the damage, literally and figu- 
ratively, without leaving Iraq in a worse state than 
before the invasion began. Failing to make progress 
is one thing; achieving regress is another. 

Efforts to solve this problem are now stretching 
the broadest minds in the deepest think tanks. The 
most recent proposal, advanced by Andrew Kre- 
pinevich late last year in Foreign Affairs, merits 
serious attention. It draws together similar recom- 
mendations that have been made in recent months 
and has now won the influential support of Senator 
John McCain (R-AZ), among others. Krepinevich 
suggests that the United States should strike a 
“grand bargain with the Iraqi people.” On one side, 
“significant elements” of Iraq's religious and ethnic 
groups should be drawn into a coalition to support a 
“democratic, unified Iraq”; on the other, the United 
States should undertake a long-term effort, “lasting a 
decade or more,” to defeat the insurgents and fund 
reconstruction of the economy. 

Thus put, the “grand bargain” is broadly in line 
with official us policy. But Krepinevich is con- 
cerned to make current policy more effective and 
to give precision to vague ideas about “staying the 
course.” To this end, he advances two suggestions: 
one deals with methods of coercion; the other with 
means of persuasion. 


THE OIL-SPOT STRATEGY 

The greater part of Krepinevich’s analysis consists 
of a strategy for subduing insurgents. He is highly 
critical of the “hunt, kill, and withdraw” policy, 
which allows insurgents to observe, leave, and 
return. He advocates instead an “oil-spot” strategy, 
which would provide permanent security for 


defined areas, deprive insurgents of popular sup- 
port, and in time expand—like a spreading patch of 
oil—to other parts of Iraq. This strategy requires a 
marked improvement in sources of information, 
which will happen only if the United States can 
master the intricacies of local politics and form 
alliances with suitable “tribal groups.” 

If the strategy is to be successful, it will require 
“at least a decade of commitment and hundreds of 
billions of dollars.” It will also involve more US casu- 
alties and an enduring, if eventually much reduced, 
Us presence in Iraq, which will be needed to “deter 
predators,” ensure political stability, and safeguard 
the “broader security objectives of the United 
States.” If the right balance can be struck between 
coercing insurgents and rewarding allies, hearts and 
minds will be won, a democratic regime established, 
and power transferred to Iraqis. Krepinevich sets out 
a series of empirical indices for measuring progress 
toward these goals, though he is also commendably 
open-minded in acknow- 
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long established. The United States had neither 
legitimacy nor longevity in Vietnam and lacks both 
attributes in Iraq today. In this case, semantics mat- 
ters. Applying the term “insurgent” enables the 
occupying power to hold the moral high ground, 
alternative terms, such as colomial or nationalist 
resistance, open up the prospect of conceding a 
degree of legitimacy to the opposition that might 
weaken efforts to suppress it. 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 
The basic point here, which many commentators 
have difficulty in recognizing, still more in accepting, 
is that the insurgency in Iraq has to be seen primarily 
as a movement that opposes foreign occupation. This 
is how historians have come to characterize the 
insurgencies of the colonial era and there is no rea- 
son to suppose, in due course, that they will view 
Iraq differently. Unless this fundamental fact is reg- 
istered, all analyses of the current “insurgency” are 
flawed, as are recom- 
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assumptions are flawed, 

and it assigns incorrect values to the constituent 
ingredients of the proposed strategy. The title of Kre- 
pinevich’s article, “How to Win in Iraq,” indicates a 
degree of optimism that finds little justification either 
in the current situation or in the historical examples 
cited in support of the new strategy. These defects 
can be seen in the treatment of the two principal ele- 
ments in the argument: the assessment of the insur- 
gency and the evaluation of costs. The moral of the 
story that follows is that those who make policy 
without knowing sufficient history are indeed con- 
demned to repeat the errors of the past. 

The term “insurgent” is now used by commen- 
tators unreflectively to refer to the opposition to 
coalition forces and the Iraqi government. In the 
nineteenth century the term was applied to militant 
opponents of established, legitimate governments. 
‘Washington sent troops to quell insurgents during 
the Whiskey Rebellion of 1794; Lincoln used the 
term to refer to the Confederate states. In the twen- 
tieth century the term was adopted by colonial 
powers to describe opposition to colonial rule and 
by the United States to refer to the Vietcong. The 
colonial powers were denied popular legitimacy, 
even though by the middle of the century they were 


that the rebels are dis- 
tributed among numerous groups, each with its own 
political and religious agenda, and have suggested 
that they do not represent a genuine nationalist 
movement. This conclusion needs to be treated with 
care. Colonial resistance movements are not invari- 
ably centralized, hierarchical organizations. They also 
leave plenty of room for pursuing vendettas and run- 
ning criminal activities that have little to do with 
national aspirations and everything to do with the 
erosion of law and order and the appearance of new 
opportunities at a time of rapid change. 

All this can be allowed. What matters is whether 
the different agendas are consistent with an under- 
lying agreement on opposition to foreign occupa- 
tion. We know this to be the case. A poll 
undertaken for Britain’s Ministry of Defense in 
August 2005, though barely noticed in the United 
States, showed that over 80 percent of Iraqis 
“strongly opposed” the presence of coalition troops, 
that over 70 percent had no confidence in them, 
and that 45 percent believed that attacks on Amer- 
ican and British troops were justified. 

We also know that the number of insurgents, 
though impossible to determine with much accu- 
racy, continues to grow. Even the figures from US 
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sources, which have an interest in minimizing 
them, have been creeping up, as have the number 
and the seriousness of the attacks insurgents have 
launched. General John Abizaid’s estimate of 5,000 
insurgents in November 2003 has now risen to the 
current figure of about 30,000. Looking at the mat- 
ter from another perspective, General Muhammed 
Shahwani, the head of Iraq's intelligence service, 
estimated in January 2005 that the number of 
“fighters and active supporters” exceeded 200,000. 

The truth is that the boundary between insur- 
gents and noninsurgents expands and contracts in 
response to changing circumstances. All sources 
agree, however, that the insurgency has increased 
in size and significance as the occupation has con- 
tinued. Moreover, initial claims that the insurgency 
contained a large proportion of foreign recruits have 
now been abandoned. Current estimates indicate 
that they number less than 3,000. Even this figure 
may be an exaggeration: according to the us mili- 
tary, virtually none of the insurgents killed or cap- 
tured in Iraq comes from outside the country. Some 
of the foreign insurgents in Iraq may have an influ- 
ence that is disproportionate to their numbers, but 
this does not modify the fact that the insurgency is 
essentially a home-based movement. 

The insurgency in Iraq has a good deal in com- 
mon with the colonial insurgencies that confronted 
the British and French in the twentieth century. 
Empires were state-building undertakings that 
united swathes of territory within new borders. 
Imperial management, however, called for a degree 
of selectivity that favored particular regions, ethnic 
groups, and elites, and to this extent was a divisive 
process. Colonial nationalist movements and accom- 
panying insurgencies generally began as broad, loose 
alliances that were held together by a common inter- 
est in ending foreign rule. The rulers responded by 
a mixture of coercion, persuasion, and intrigue in 
the hope of suppressing resistance, buying it off, or 
dividing it. Decolonization occurred either when the 
imperial managers could no longer retain the sup- 
port of key interest groups within the empire, or 
when they no longer wished to do so. If the colonial 
rulers were adroit or lucky, they were able to reach 
the exit before the resistance movement turned on 
itself to dispute the spoils of victory. 

If this pattern is applied to Iraq, it is apparent 
that the United States, as the chief occupying 
power, has not been in the country long enough to 
have established any degree of managerial control. 
In this case, shortage of time has been less of a 
problem than lack of preparation. The United States 


entered Iraq believing that rhetoric was a substitute 
for realism. The new rulers had little knowledge of 
the people they had conquered and were too 
harassed by the daily pressure of trying to maintain 
law and order to acquire it. 

It is precisely because the United States has never 
been in control of Iraq that the resistance move- 
ment has now splintered—before the occupying 
power has withdrawn. This is bad news for those 
planning to suppress the insurgency because it 
means that the insurgents have already calculated 
that the occupying power no longer has the force, 
the will, or the strategy to retain its place as the pri- 
mary focus of opposition. By the same token, 
should the United States decide to boost its pres- 
ence and activities in Iraq substantially, the proba- 
bility is that factionalism would be replaced, even 
if temporarily, by a renewed sense of national resis- 
tance to foreign occupation. 

This interpretation suggests that Krepinevich, 
like the majority of commentators, has greatly 
underestimated the difficulties of suppressing the 
insurgency because he has failed to recognize that 
its roots lie in opposition to what is seen by Iraqis 
to be a colonial occupation. He may be correct, nev- 
ertheless, in arguing that the “oil-spot” strategy he 
advocates would be more effective than the “blood- 
stain” methods adopted so far. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF FRANCE 

Commentators who now use the term “oil spot” 
in recommending new counterinsurgency measures 
for Iraq might feel uncomfortable if they knew that 
its origins lay in the expansion of the French empire. 
The term itself (“tache d’huile”) was first used by 
Brigadier General Hubert Lyautey in 1902, when he 
outlined a new policy of colonial conquest in 
Morocco. It summarized a strategy worked out by 
Lyautey and his superior, General Joseph Galliéni, 
in extending the French empire in Indo-China and 
Madagascar during the 1890s. Between them they 
formulated a distinct concept of colonial warfare 
that separated military strategy from the conven- 
tional methods inherited from the Napoleonic era. 

The merit of having light, mobile forces had 
already been recognized. But Galliéni and Lyautey 
went further in arguing that force, however deployed, 
should be used with restraint because destruction 
would alienate the indigenous population and delay 
economic recovery. Galliéni’s observations on this 
subject, made in 1898, are still relevant today: “A 
country is not conquered and pacified when a mil- 
itary operation has decimated and terrorized its 


people. Once the initial shock passes, a spirit of 
revolt will arise among the masses, fanned by a feel- 
ing of resentment which has been created by the 
application of brute force.” 

The oil-spot strategy required military and civil 
policies to act ın concert to secure an area, restore 
normal conditions, and gain the cooperation of the 
inhabitants by giving them a stake in the new 
regime. The process of expansion could then be 
resumed, but always by applying the same tech- 
nique. As Lyautey put it: “military occupation con- 
sists less in military operations than in an 
organization on the march.” 

Had the Pentagon and the State Department 
studied colonial history, they would have been able 
to consider an alternative to the military strategy 
they adopted in Iraq. But had they inquired a little 
further into the history of the application of the oil- 
spot strategy, they would also have become aware 
of the difficulties the theory encountered when it 
struck the arid realities of Morocco. 

Lyautey’s policy was not the triumph that was 
claimed at the time. Economic incentives proved 
insufficient to dissolve resistance to foreign occupa- 
tion. The colonial intelligence system paid good 
money for generally bad information. The attempt 
to reduce the costs of controlling an extensive ter- 
rain by using “native” troops foundered because 
they were poorly motivated and unreliable. Faced 
with these unanticipated problems, Lyautey fell back 
on conventional techniques of “shock and awe” by 
carrying out reprisals on dissident villages, since dis- 
sidents themselves were hard to catch. These mea- 
sures subdued the local population but created 
enduring resentment, some of which was channeled 
into support for the insurgents. Lyautey’s oil spots 
did not extend as far as he had hoped, not least 
because they were mixed with a good deal of blood. 


THE MALAYAN METAPHOR 

As matters stand, it is only now, very late in the 
day, that the oil-spot strategy is being promoted as 
the most promising technique for dealing with the 
insurgency. In support of his recommendation, Kre- 
pinevich cites the prominent case of Malaya, where 
the British applied this strategy in defeating a com- 
munist insurgency in the 1950s. Malaya has also 
been referred to recently by other commentators on 
Iraq because it offers a rare example of a modern 
colonial power overcoming an insurgency, and thus 
stands in marked contrast to the policies that failed 
in Vietnam. Given that there are so few examples of 
successes against colonial insurgents, a great deal 
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hangs on the accuracy of the comparison between 
Malaya and Iraq. 

There are indeed some similarities. In both Malaya 
and Iraq, the relatively small numbers of insurgents 
involved (if the official us figures for Iraq are 
accepted) and the limited extent of outside assistance 
provide a marked contrast to the situation in Viet- 
nam. Beyond this point, however, the Malayan case 
offers no support at all for advocates of the oil-spot 
policy in Iraq. The strategy in Malaya was devised to 
win over the countryside. The “oil spots” in that 
country were not existing large towns but new vil- 
lages to which Chinese squatters on the fringes of the 
forest were moved. The policy centered on a massive 
relocation project. It affected some 500,000 squat- 
ters, took several years, and required a huge expen- 
diture—which was met, fortuitously, by Malaya’s 
booming exports of rubber and tin. 

The strategy succeeded for a very special reason 
that would be hard, if not impossible, to duplicate. 
The squatters were newcomers living in temporary 
shanties; they could be moved relatively easily, and 
relocation improved their prospects. The aim of the 
exercise was to deprive Chinese insurgents in the for- 
est of information and food. The strategy bypassed 
the largest community, the Malays, who formed the 
bulk of the peasantry and were in general unsympa- 
thetic toward the communist insurgents. The policy 
worked by separating the guerrillas from their rural 
base. By the time they turned, late in the day, to urban 
violence, they were a dispirited and divided force. 

Moreover, the British colonial government 
administered the operation and gave it consistent 
support. This vital element was missing when 
attempts were made to introduce the oil-spot strat- 
egy (with advice from Britain’s senior expert from 
Malaya) in Vietnam in 1962, as was the support of 
the Us military, which favored the conventional pol- 
icy of search and destroy. Government backing for 
an oil-spot strategy is also missing in Iraq today, 
where Shiite, Sunni, and Kurdish leaders called in 
November 2005 for a timetable for withdrawing 
coalition troops, while simultaneously recognizing 
that “national resistance is a legitimate right of all 
nations.” Their communiqué went on to state that 
insurgents should not be called terrorists unless 
they attack innocent civilians. The labels are already 
beginning to change, just as they did at the close of 
the colonial era, when nationalists went into prison 
as “agitators” or “terrorists” and emerged shortly 
afterward as heroic leaders of their people. 

These circumstances are far removed from those 
needed to launch a costly and slow-moving counter- 
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insurgency strategy. In the very different conditions 
of Malaya half a century ago, the British were able 
to steer the Alliance Party, which was dominated by 
Malays, to independence in 1957. Even so, it should 
be noted that Gerald Templer, the High Commis- 
sioner who implemented the oil-spot strategy, had a 
limited mandate. He was not in Malaya to conduct 
a war on communism, still less an open-ended 
war on terrorism. His aim was to bring about self- 
government for a new, multiracial state. Despite the 
success of his strategy, he was still obliged to com- 
promise. Independence was hurried on partly 
because of the fear that the insurgency might revive. 
Law and order, hitherto considered a prerequisite of 
independence, instead became the priority of the 
new Malaya, as it will be for the new Iraq. 

It is evident, even from this compressed account, 
that the situation in Iraq today is very different from 
that in Malaya during the 1950s, where insurgents 
lived in forests, were easily identified by their ethnic 
features, and could be isolated with the creation of 
new villages and towns. 
The insurgents in Iraq 
already are in the towns, 
they are not easily identi- 
fied, and the chances of 
isolating them are very 
limited. On these grounds 
alone, the prospect of winning “hearts and minds” 
by creating model settlements is remote. Kre- 
pinevich uses the phrase to distinguish between 
his recommendation and the execution of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson’s policy in Vietnam, which 
created blood stains rather than oil spots. How- 
ever, it is worth noting that the phrase originated 
with John Adams, who declared that the war 
against Britain was won not on the battlefield, but 
in the hearts and minds of the American people. 
Adams, it need hardly be said, was not devising a 
policy for securing the loyalty of colonial subjects: 
he was drawing attention to the fundamental rea- 
son why colonial insurgents were able to defeat 
the superpower of the day. Placed in its original 
context, the phrase has a relevance to Iraq that is 
worth pondering. 


HEARTS, MINDS, AND MONEY 

It is still possible to argue that the oil-spot strat- 
egy can stand alone, even when the support of the 
Malayan example is withdrawn. However, we now 
arrive at the second problem with Krepinevich’s 
argument: the evaluation of costs. Krepinevich 
frankly admits that his recommendation will 
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require a “protracted commitment of resources,” 
more American casualties, and an “enduring,” if 
reduced, US presence in Iraq. But his examination 
of these conditions is both far briefer than his 
examination of the oil-spot policy and far more san- 
guine than the facts warrant. 

It is surely unrealistic to suppose that the United 
States will commit considerably more resources to 
Iraq. It is now apparent that the sum approved by 
Congress for reconstruction (approximately $30 bil- 
lion) falls far short of Iraq’ needs. A similar sum has 
been pledged by international donors, but in both 
cases only a small proportion of the total has been 
made available—and that money has now largely 
been spent. Some of it has been misspent; some has 
been reallocated to boost the security budget. It is 
widely agreed that the results are meager: supplies 
of water, electricity, and gas remain irregular; food 
prices have risen rapidly; the rate of unemployment 
is estimated to be 40 percent. The United States is 
already running a huge federal deficit that will 
expand further with the 
cost of repairing damage 
inflicted by hurricanes 
Katrina and Rita. 

Hearts and minds, 
meanwhile, are being lost 
in the United States as 
well as in the Middle East. The latest opinion polls, 
fortified by a demonstration of more than 100,000 
antiwar protesters in Washington in September 
2005, make clear that the public is turning increas- 
ingly against the war. According to a recent Gallup 
poll, 63 percent of Americans now support an 
immediate withdrawal, either partial or complete, of 
Us troops from Iraq. In light of these trends, it is 
inconceivable that the United States would be will- 
ing to add the “hundreds of billions of dollars” 
needed to fund Krepinevich’s strategy, and it 1s 
quixotic to suppose that the American public would 
supply the troops needed to support the strategy. As 
Krepinevich himself notes, military resources are 
stretched to the limit and army recruitment has 
fallen below official targets. 

Even supposing that the necessary dollars and 
support were forthcoming, there are still good 
grounds for doubting that the oil-spot strategy is 
capable of delivering the “victory” to which Kre- 
pinevich refers. As a precondition of success, it calls 
for a degree of knowledge of Iraqi politics, culture, 
and history that the coalition presence does not have 
and cannot now acquire with the requisite speed. 
The contrast with Malaya is again worth underlin- 


ing. By the time the British declared a state of emer- 
gency in 1948, they had been in Malaya for 75 years 
and were familiar with the region and its peoples. 
Moreover, colonial officers were fluent in the Malay 
language, which they were required to learn on join- 
ing the service. 

If the United States tries to establish links with 
selected leaders of tribal, religious, and ethnic 
groups, it will find itself drawn into internal poli- 
tics at depths well beyond its competence. The 
colonial history of such endeavors shows that even 
experienced foreign agents are manipulated as 
much, if not more, than they can manipulate; in 
advancing solutions they become part of the prob- 
lem. And the problem—of foreign involvement in 
the internal affairs of a sovereign state—will be 
compounded by the massive task of first decon- 
taminating the “oil spots” of guerrillas and then 
keeping them free from reinfection. This operation 
would require a network of informers on a scale 
that would exceed the achievements and even the 
dreams of Saddam Hussein and the Stasi. By limit- 
ing the mobility of the population, it would also 
hinder reconstruction and economic development 
along with personal freedom, as apartheid did in 
South Africa. Each apparent “success” would bring 
defeat nearer by adding to the unpopularity of the 
United States and by making it harder to achieve 
the proclaimed goals of the policy: establishing free- 
dom and democracy. 


LOOKING FOR AN EXIT 

The “grand bargain” is thus a grand illusion. It 
is well intentioned but misconceived. There can be 
no “clear strategy for victory” because there can be 
no victory by the means chosen. Those who adver- 
tised the merits of benign imperialism confused 
rhetoric with reality. Americans are now learning 
what they should have known, and what indeed 
. was known to anyone with knowledge of the his- 
tory of colonial rule. The new Rome will not be 
built in a day and may not be built at all; political 
lead cannot be turned into democratic gold at the 
point of a gun; there are no detergents for cleans- 
ing insurgents. We are left with the problem of 
finding an exit that will not create even more chaos 
in the Middle East and can still be presented as 
something other than a defeat. 

What might this solution be? If the oscillations 
of American foreign policy follow their traditional 
course, the visionaries will give way to the realists 
and we can expect practicalities to dominate. There 
are signs that this transition is under way. Since the 
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blood-stain strategy has failed and the oil-spot strat- 
egy will not work, there has to be a mopping up 
operation of a different kind. If the history of colo- 
nial rule is any guide, this will take the form of sup- 
porting the strongest group within a unitary or 
federal polity. 

Ironically, the Malayan case may be relevant here, 
though for installing majority rule in a federal state 
rather than for dealing with insurgents. Rapidly 
changing circumstances in the 1950s obliged the 
British to gamble on offsetting their declining for- 
mal power by increasing their informal influence. 
They were committed to delivering self-government, 
but hoped to preserve their key interests by sup- 
porting the Malay-dominated Alliance Party. Even 
so, from the British viewpoint, conferring indepen- 
dence on the Federation of Malaya in 1957 was a 
leap in the dark. Amid many uncertainties, they 
could only hope that the new prime minister, Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, would survive, that the conserva- 
tive Malay sultans would remain as steadying influ- 
ences, that the rubber plantations would continue 
to produce, and that Britain’s security interests 
would not be jeopardized. 

Like Britain, the United States has been caught 
on its own barbed wire: installing democracy, like 
conceding independence, carries uncontrollable 
risks. Democracy—which is alarmingly ill-defined 
in this context but appears to mean, crudely, one 
person, one vote—is likely to deliver power to the 
Shiite majority, who can scarcely be marked down 
as natural allies of the United States. You reap what 
you sow. The United States will have to learn to live 
with this situation, thus finally implementing the 
once-touted “humble” foreign policy. (Here, how- 
ever, there may be an opportunity for intelligent 
design. A speculative alternative could be the emer- 
gence of a coalition of Sunnis and Kurds that might 
be able to out-vote the Shiite majority.) Either way, 
the United States, like Britain in Malaya, will be 
drawn toward a federal solution in Iraq as offering 
the best hope of preserving civil order. 

Once self-government is achieved, the genie is 
out of the bottle and not even the best-laid plans 
bolstered by the most impressive metrics can stuff 
it back in. The outcome may be support for a con- 
servative and possibly an authoritarian regime, or 
for a coalition whose character cannot be predicted 
and is, in the nature of coalitions, likely to change. 
Beyond this point the crystal ball is cloudy. All that 
can be said with confidence, at least by a historian, 
is that the future ruler of Iraq will have either a 
beard or a moustache. a 
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A “Shiite Crescent”? 
The Regional Impact of the Iraq War 


JUAN COLE 


ost of the earth’s approximately 1.3 billion 
M esis are divided into two great 

branches, the Sunni and the Shiite. The 
Arab world has been for the most part ruled by 
Sunni regimes. They might be divided on the issue 
of nationalist republicanism versus monarchy, but 
their sectarian character colors their religious poli- 
cies. Some countries, such as Iraq and Bahrain, have 
Shiite majorities, or, as with Lebanon and Saudi 
Arabia, significant Shiite minorities, but they have 
been repressed. 

Today, in the wake of the Bush administration’s 
overthrow of Saddam Hussein, the character of sec- 
tarian politics in the region has changed dramati- 
cally. The us ouster of the Sunni dictatorship 
politically unleashed Iraq's Shiite majority. Else- 
where in the Middle East, Shiite masses are apprais- 
ing the new situation, becoming more restive and 
beginning to seek new bargains with their rulers. It 
is the sectarian balance within states, rather than 
primarily the relationship among states—though 
the two are obviously related—that is driving these 
political developments. The question thus is posed: 
Will newly awakened Shiite populations, less 
enamored of pan-Arab and secularist projects than 
the Sunnis, push their states toward pronounced 
republicanism and at least vague theocracy? 

Although about 10 percent of Muslims worldwide 
are Shiites, they have an especially strong presence 
in the greater oil-producing Gulf area. The king of 
Jordan has worried aloud about the rise of a “Shiite 
crescent” in the Arab east that would ally with Shiite 
Iran and menace the traditional monarchies. Indeed, 
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us policies in the Middle East, including the promo- 
tion of democratization, may have helped create the 
conditions for a second phase of Iran’ Islamic Revo- 
lution, which is now at long last having a significant 
impact among Iran’ Arab neighbors. 


AL'S HEIRS IN IRAQ 

The difference between Sunnis and Shiites goes 
back to disputes in the early Muslim community 
over the rightful successor to the prophet 
Mohammed after his death in 632. Shiites wanted 
the prophet to be succeeded by Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
his son-in-law and cousin, and then by his descen- 
dants thereafter. What became the Sunni branch 
was content to have caliphs—the respected elders 
of the prophets tribe—succeed him. 

The precise forms that religious authority took 
in the two branches changed radically over time. 
From the 1500s, Shiism experienced a great deal of 
dynamism and expansion, becoming the majority 
in Iran and later in Iraq. In the course of the twen- 
tieth century, the structures of authority in the two 
branches diverged. Shiites rallied to a handful of 
ayatollahs, prominent clerical jurists whose legal 
advice on leading a pious life was considered 
incontrovertible by the laity. In Iran, Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini introduced the novel doctrine 
that clerics should actually rule, an idea that 
remained controversial outside that country. In the 
early 1920s, the newly secular republic of Turkey 
abolished the Sunni caliphate, which had been 
claimed (to mixed acclaim) by the last Ottoman 
sultans. The increasingly Protestant-like Sunnis 
gave less veneration to their clerics and developed 
a range of lay, activist organizations, usually based 
in particular nation-states. 

Modern, ideological Shiite politics in Iraq began 
in many ways with the founding of the Dawa Party 


in the late 1950s. The party’s theorists wanted to 
offer young Shiites an alternative to the secular mass 
parties, such as the Baath Socialist Party and the 
Communist Party. These were becoming enor- 
mously popular in the 1950s as discontent grew 
with the British-installed constitutional monarchy 
dating from the 1920s. Dawa organizers sought a 
Shiite utopia to compete with the Communist one, 
which would uplift not workers as a class but pious 
Muslims as a status group. They were convinced 
that Shiite law could provide social justice, and they 
sought ways of incorporating consultative decision- 
making on a national scale into their vision, so long 
as it did not lead to the contravention of Islamic law. 
They imagined themselves a modern Shiite response 
to Iraq’ rapid social change, provoked by the influx 
of oil money and by strides in urbanization. But in 
many ways they simply repackaged traditionalism 
and undergirded it with 
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uary 30, 2005. The religious Shiite parties had, 
under Sistani’s sponsorship, formed a single party 
list, the United Iraqi Alliance. It was dominated by 
the Dawa Party and the Supreme Council for 
Islamic Revolution in Iraq (SCIRI). SCRI had been 
founded in 1982 by expatriate Shiite religious 
activists who sought asylum in Tehran during Hus- 
sein’s crackdown. Initially sciri included the Dawa 
Party, but Dawa leaders left in 1984 to retain their 
own independence as a party. 

The sciri leadership had returned to Iraq after 
the fall of Hussein, and had demonstrated a remark- 
able aptitude for grassroots organizing. SCIRI polit- 
ical offices opened in villages all over the Shiite 
south, and its provincial party leaders gained pop- 
ularity. Part of the reason for SCIRI's success proba- 
bly lay with its paramilitary wing, the Badr Corps, 
which was trained by the Iranian Revolutionary 

Guards and had been 








Stalinist-style cells and 
party discipline. 

The Dawa Party tra- 
dition looked forward to 
a Shiite Islamic republic 
in Iraq with a strong 
central government. In 
1968, the Baath Party 
came to power in a coup led by Brigadier General 
Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, and it gradually cracked 
down on the Dawa and the Communists during the 
1970s and 1980s. In 1980, Saddam Hussein, the 
Baathist dictator, made membership in the Shiite 
Dawa Party a capital crime. 

The belief in a united Iraq under a strong central 
government was also characteristic of the strictly reli- 
gious leadership of the Iraqi Shiites, collectively 
called the marjaiyyah or “source” of guidance. Grand 
Ayatollah Ali Sistani, the foremost authority in the 
holy city of Najaf, south of Baghdad, called for 
national unity just after the fall of the Baath Party on 
April 9, 2003, condemned the foreign occupation of 
Iraq, and reminded his listeners that the leading Shi- 
ite clergy had played a central part in the 1920 great 
rebellion against British rule, imposed during and 
after World War I. When it became clear to Sistani, 
in the winter of 2003 and 2004, that the Americans 
did not intend to allow Iraqis to hold one-person, 
one-vote elections—a clear interest for the Shiite 
majority—he brought huge crowds into the streets 
and demanded them. The Bush administration reluc- 
tantly acquiesced, and set the polls for January 2005. 

The turning point for Shiite power in Iraq came 
with the results of the provincial elections on Jan- 


The king of Jordan has worried aloud about 
the rise of a “Shiite crescent” in the Arab 
east that would ally with Shiite Iran and 

menace the traditional monarchies. 





fighting the Baath 
regime from bases in 
Iran for two decades. 
The Badr Corps often 
supplied security to 
small towns in the Shi- 
ite south, forestalling 
the sort of chaos that 
afflicted provinces of the center-north, and gaining 
the gratitude of a violence-weary public. The sciri 
leadership had long been rooted in the old nexus of 
the Shiite clerisy and the bazaar merchants, and it 
increasingly became the party of choice for the tra- 
ditional Shiite bourgeoisie. 

The United Iraqi Alliance won a simple majority 
in the January interim parliamentary election, and 
was able to form a government in coalition with the 
Kurdistan Alliance. It chose Dawa Party leader 
Ibrahim Jaafari as prime minister. Most cabinet 
posts went either to Kurds or to members of Shiite 
religious parties such as SCIRI and Dawa. The con- 
stitution hammered out by this parliament stipu- 
lated that Islam is the religion of state and that the 
civil parliament could pass no legislation that con- 
travened established Islamic laws. 

In addition, various provincial Shiite religious 
coalitions, mainly led by scm1, won the vote in 11 
of Iraq's 18 provinces, including Baghdad Province. 
Each province had a provincial assembly, roughly 
consisting of between 20 and 40 members, which 
in turn selected the governor and deputy governor. 
That sciri was the leading party in most of these 
lists made it a force in Iraqi provincial politics and 
gave it grassroots support and local interests. 
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In the December 15, 2005, elections, the reli- 
gious parties ran again as a coalition, this time 
adding followers of the young Shiite nationalist 
cleric, Muqtada al-Sadr, to the list. The results 
ensure some representation in parliament by Sun- 
nis, since they did not boycott the elections. But the 
Shiite religious parties did very well again, con- 
firming their likely dominance of Iraq for the next 
few years. Sunni political representation in any case 
does not mean an end to armed resistance or sec- 
tarian violence. Nor does it change the fact of the 
Shiites’ new power, based on their majority status. 


JORDAN AND THE SHIITE AXIS 

What are the regional implications of this political 
earthquake? The United States has overthrown a 
secular Arab nationalist regime and been forced to 
permit fundamentalist Shiite parties to come to 
power through the ballot box. In December 2004, 
King Abdullah II of Jordan gave an interview to The 
Washington Post in which he voiced his concern 
about the rise of a “Shiite Crescent” in the eastern 
stretches of the Middle East. Iran already had a cler- 
ically run Shiite government. Now Iraq, he could 
foresee, would also be dominated by religious Shiite 
parties. Abdullah even suggested that hundreds of 
thousands of Iranians might cross the border, pre- 
tending to be Iraqi Shiites, and vote in the elections. 
This fear was based on complete fantasy, of course. 

But the anxiety is very real. Jordan is a small 
country of about 5 million people. It was formed 
as a result of the World War I Arab revolt against 
the Ottomans in alliance with the British, who 
awarded the territory between Palestine and Iraq 
to the Hashemite dynasty. As a result of the long 
period of UN sanctions, Baath repression, and the 
instability that followed the 2003 invasion, some 
500,000 Iraqis became economic and political 
refugees in Jordan. They are thus a tenth of the 
population and one of the major ethnic groups on 
Jordanian soil. Most Jordanians are either from a 
Bedouin, East Bank background or are of Pales- 
tinian heritage, and are Sunni Muslims. 

Why is Abdullah so nervous about Iraq? Before 
the Iraq War, the region had been characterized by 
a Sunni-dominated, secular Iraq; a Sunni Jordan; a 
Sunni-majority Syria with a secular Baath govern- 
ment; a Sunni Palestine; a Lebanon dominated 
jointly by Maronite Christians and Sunni Muslims; 
and a Sunni Saudi Arabia and Gulf. From the van- 
tage point of Amman, Sunni-dominated Iraq had 
served as a bulwark against the influence of Iranian 
Shiism and Khomeinist ideas. Ayatollah Khomeini 


had believed in Islamic governance and maintained 
that Islam is incompatible with monarchy. Millions 
of Iraqi Shiites were privately sympathetic to 
Khomeinist ideas. Those ideas are now on Jordan's 
doorstep, with no Baath Party buffer. 

Amman worries that the new Shiite axis of Bagh- 
dad and Tehran will have natural allies in a Syria 
dominated by Alawis (an offshoot of Shiites) and in 
the Shiite Hezbollah Party of southern Lebanon. 
Shiites may now be over 40 percent of the Lebanese 
population, and they will likely form a majority of 
the country within 20 years. A Shiite Iraq would 
also inevitably establish ties with the Shiite major- 
ity in Bahrain and the Shiite plurality in the oil-rich 
Eastern Province of Saudi Arabia. 


THE HOLY WAR SPREADS 

It is not only the rise to power of political Shiism 
in Iraq that threatens Jordan. The overthrow of the 
secular Arab nationalist Baath Party has provided an 
opening to the revivalist Salafi movement among 
Iraq’ Sunni Arabs. Salafism had its origins in a nine- 
teenth-century reform movement that advocated a 
return to the practice of Islam characteristic of the 
prophet Mohammed's companions in Islam's first 
generation. It had a somewhat “Protestant” empha- 
sis on sloughing off tradition. Salafism then split into 
modernist and fundamentalist branches. In the later 
twentieth century, especially under the influence of 
the Afghanistan jihad against the Soviet Union, some 
of the fundamentalist Salafis turned to violence and 
became known as the Salafiyyah Jihadiyyah. 

A major figure in this movement was Abu Musab 
al-Zarqawi, who fled his hometown of Zarqa in Jor- 
dan for Afghanistan in 1989. He returned to Jordan 
in the 1990s and was imprisoned. He fled again to 
Afghanistan, and then in late 2001 relocated to 
northern Iraq, where he joined the radical Ansar al- 
Islam group, dominated by Kurdish Muslim extrem- 
ists, some of whom had fought in Afghanistan. 

The United States military had an opportunity to 
bomb the Ansar al-Islam base in March 2003, but 
the Bush administration declined to attack. Some 
observers suspect that this reticence derived from 
the administration’s use of Zarqawi as a pretext for 
attacking Baathist Iraq, insofar as Vice President 
Dick Cheney and others connected Zarqawi both to 
Al Qaeda and to Saddam Hussein. With Zarqawi and 
Ansar al-Islam gone, Washington would have lost a 
talking point in its search for reasons to invade. 

After the fall of Husseins regime, Zarqawi's 
Monotheism and Holy War (Al-Tawhid wa al-Jihad) 
organization, which he had begun in Afghanistan in 


the 1990s as a rival to Al Qaeda, and which he had 
organized as well in Jordan and Germany, became a 
major player. Although less than 6 percent of the 
fighters in the Sunni Arab guerrilla movement in 
Iraq are foreigners (an estimate based on capture 
ratios), they are disproportionately willing to under- 
take suicide bombings. Tawhid has also been eager 
to carry out attacks on Shiite civilian targets, hoping 
to provoke a civil war. 

In the jihadists’ view, sectarian violence could 
make Iraq so unstable that American troops would 
have to withdraw, creating an opportunity for a coup 
by the allied neo-Baathist and Salafi forces of the 
Sunni Arabs. In fact, without a tank corps and heh- 
copter gunships, they would find it almost impossi- 
ble to again subdue the now-mobilized Shiites and 
Kurds. However, with 
many experienced } 
men from the officer [1 . ° 
corps, military intel- 
ligence, and man- 
agerial elite in their 
ranks, the Sunnis WW 
might well be able SEAE 
to inflict substantial 
defeats on the mainly | 
peasant or slum- È 
dwelling Shiites. An 
inconclusive, hot f 
civil war could ensue. W 

A year or so into l 
the guerrilla war in 
Iraq, Zarqawis group 
announced on the Internet that it was changing its 
name to “Al Qaeda in Mesopotamia” and pledged 
fealty to Osama bin Laden. In western Iraq, Sunni 
Arabs are said to continue to refer to the organiza- 
tion as Monotheism and Holy War, and it is unclear 
whether it actually has operational contact with Al 
Qaeda (or, indeed, if Zarqawi is still alive). Some 
group or groups such as Tawhid certainly operate 
in Iraq, but they are a small part of the guerrilla 
movement, which is largely Iraqi. 

The activities of the Jordanian Salafi jihadis in 
Iraq have enraged the Iraqi Shiites. At the end of 
February 2005, a suicide bomber from Salt, Jordan, 
detonated his payload at a clinic in largely Shiite 
Hilla, killing over a hundred and wounding more. 
Although the main target was Iraqi recruits for the 
new regime’s police or soldiers who were receiving 
physical examinations, the bomb’s victims were 
mostly civilians, including children. Then reports 
surfaced in the Arabic press that the suicide 
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bomber’s family in Salt held a funeral for him at 
which they celebrated his “martyrdom.” Thousands 
of Shiites demonstrated in Najaf, and hundreds in 
Baghdad, demanding that all Jordanians be expelled 
from Iraq. Diplomacy by King Abdullah II and Iraqi 
Shiite notables gradually defused the crisis, but hard 
feelings linger. 

In November 2005, the violence in Sunni west- 
ern Iraq, in which Jordanian networks are impor- 
tant, spilled over into the Jordanian capital. Four 
Iraqi suicide bombers from the Salafiyyah Jihadiyyah 
struck three tourist hotels, killmg at least 67 people 
and wounding 200. Amman’s five-star hotels had 
begun functioning as an alternative to Baghdad for 
meetings among prominent Iraqi politicians, and 
were as thick with spies as had been Berlin in the old 

: : days. Zarqawi issued 
a communiqué in 
which he claimed to 
have struck at the 
hotels to disrupt 
intelligence activi- 
ties aimed at the 
guerrilla movement 
in Iraq. 

The bombers were 
from the area around 
:4 the city of Ramadi, 
{'< | due west of Bagh- 
dad. The bomb belt 
of one, a woman 
named Sajida Mubar- 
ak Atrus al-Rishawi, 
did not detonate, and she was later captured and 
interrogated. She turned out to be the sister of the 
leader in Iraq’s western Anbar province of the 
Monotheism and Holy War (Al Qaeda in Iraq) 
group, who was killed at some point in Falluja. Jor- 
danian security officials said that they more than 
once discovered information suggesting that Al 
Qaeda in Iraq was striving to spread its activities 
beyond Iraq. This alert set off extra surveillance of 
the jihadis in Jordan. That the Salaftyyah Jihadiyyah 
was so well penetrated by Jordanian intelligence was 
presumably the reason Iraqi operatives were used for 
the Amman bombings instead. There were subse- 
quently substantial demonstrations in the streets of 
Jordan against terrorism. Politicians began a push to 
outlaw the groups that believe in “excommunica- 
tion” (takfir) of other Muslims who do not agree 
with their militancy. 

The Jordanian regime, a pro-Western Sunni 
monarchy, thus feels increasingly squeezed between 
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two forms of Muslim fundamentalism—the theo- 
cratic tendencies of the Iraqi and Iranian Shiites, 
and the radical Sunni jihadis of the Zarqawi stripe. 
The us invasion of Iraq unleashed both forces, pro- 
viding them with a new arena in which they could 
operate freely. The Shiite religious parties are more 
likely to make their peace with the Hashemite 
rulers of Jordan (who had incurred their ire by sid- 
ing with Saddam Hussein) as they become main- 
stream parliamentary parties in control of the Iraqi 
government. The radicalization of Iraq’s Sunni 
Arabs, and their alliance with extremist Jordanian 
Salafis, are probably a longer-term and more men- 
acing development for Amman. 


ALARM IN SAUDI ARABIA 

Saudi Arabia’s monarchy has not had the 
Hashemites’ secular pragmatism, and is far more 
intimately allied with Sunni Muslim clerics. Those 
of Saudi Arabia adhere in the majority to the puri- 
tanical Wahhabi branch of Islam, which itself has 
in the past not hesitated to pronounce other Mus- 
lims “unbelievers” for not practicing with the req- 
uisite rigor. The Saudis, like the Jordanians, deeply 
fear the influence of Khomeinism, with its insis- 
tence that Islam and monarchy are incompatible. 
Saudi Arabia had strongly backed Iraq's war agairist 
Iran between 1980 and 1988, and relations 
between Riyadh and Tehran were bad until the 
mid- to late 1990s. The Wahhabi branch of Islam 
is fiercely anti-Shiite. 

Within Saudi Arabia, the Shiites are thought to 
constitute some 10 percent of the population. But 
they live largely in the strategic Eastern Province 
(al-Ahsa), the site of the kingdom’ vast oil reserves, 
where they make up a significant number of the 
workers on oil rigs. Saudi Shiites have traditionally 
been repressed and unable to conduct their rituals 
in public, and have from all accounts taken heart 
from the rise of new allies in Basra and Baghdad. 
Many Saudi Shiites follow Grand Ayatollah Sistani 
of Najaf, raising fears in Riyadh that they will be 
more loyal to him than to the House of Saud. 

The increasing alarm with which the Saudi elite 
views the rise of Shiite power in Baghdad, growing 
Iranian influence, and the ethnic separatism that 
threatens to pull countries apart was apparent in 
remarks made by Foreign Minister Saud al-Faisal at 
the Council on Foreign Relations in New York in 
September 2005. He accused Iran of moving sub- 
stantial numbers of men, as well as goods and 
matériel, into Iraq. The charge in fact is absurd. But 
it mirrors the accusations of hard-line Iraqi Sunnis, 


who have never reconciled themselves to the Shiite 
majority in Iraq and so are always positing large Ira- 
nian population transfers into the south. 

Al-Faisal also said at the council meeting that 
Washington and Riyadh had “fought a war together 
to keep Iran out of Iraq after Iraq was driven out of 
Kuwait. Now we are handing the whole country 
over to Iran without reason.” This allegation is 
bizarre, since the United States and Saudi Arabia 
did not in fact fight a war to keep Iran out of Iraq, 
although they do appear to have colluded in allow- 
ing Hussein to put down the Shiite uprising of 
March and April 1991, with great brutality. Many 
Iraqi Shiites have never forgiven the United States 
and its Gulf War allies for this inaction and even 
perfidy (given that President George H. W. Bush 
had called for the uprising). 

The foreign minister's remarks sparked an 
increase in Sunni-Shiite tensions in the region, and a 
testy exchange between al-Faisal and Iraqi Minister 
of the Interior Bayan Jabr. Jabr is the nom de guerre 
of Bayan Sulagh, a member of the Supreme Council 
for Islamic Revolution in Iraq, which al-Faisal 
implied was an Iranian puppet. He angrily replied 
that Iraqis did not need lecturing on democracy 
from Saudi Arabia (an absolute monarchy), saying 
that Iraqis had invented civilization and needed no 
advice from some Bedouin on camelback. Jabr is a 
Turkmen Shiite and not an Arab at all. His retort 
recalled ancient non-Arab taunts that Arabs were 
desert-dwelling lizard eaters. 

Iraqi Foreign Minister Hoshiar Zebari (a Kurd) 
hastily intervened to deplore Jabr’s outburst as 
“inappropriate,” apologizing for it profusely. Zebari 
had to sit at conference tables with al-Faisal, and 
knew that Iraq's future depended on good relations 
with the kingdom. Several members of the Iraqi 
parliament called on Jabr to apologize or step down, 
saying that he had insulted all Arabs, including 
those of Iraq. Jabr weathered the storm, and Iraqi- 
Saudi relations returned to frostily correct. But the 
outbreak of frankness in Gulf discourse, which is 
notoriously reserved in public, points to severe 
regime anxieties over the new geopolitical posture 
of Iran and Shiism in the area. 


REGIONAL PRESSURES MOUNT 

Among Iraq's Arab neighbors, Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia have been the most deeply affected by the 
geopolitical changes since the fall of the Iraqi 
Baath. The mainly Sunni Kuwaitis hated Saddam 
Hussein so much because of his 1990 invasion of 
their country that they appear to be willing to 


accept the rise of Shiite and Kurdish power in 
Baghdad with few complaints. 

Bahrain, an island nation of some 450,000 citizens 
and half as many guest workers, has been ruled by a 
Sunni dynasty for over two centuries. With the 
Islamic Revolution in Iran in 1979, some Shiites in 
Bahrain—who comprise two-thirds of the nation’s 
citizenry—became politicized. During the 1990s 
there was substantial political dissidence and alleged 
secret police crackdowns. In 2002, a new young king 
held parliamentary elections for a lower house of 40 
seats, but appointed the upper house and the prime 
minister. Shiite activists were outraged that the par- 
liament’s prerogatives had been so circumscribed, 
and that the lower house could be overruled by the 
appointed upper chamber. They mounted a success- 
ful boycott of the elections, which led to dominance 
of the lower house by Sunni fundamentalists (who 
were not even represen- 
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king, was forced to resign. Although the Bush admin- 
istration paints its Iraq policy as one of democratiza- 
tion and cooperation with even fundamentalist 
religious parties willing to contest elections, it has 
not publicly commented on the problems in Bahrain. 
The island nation’s Shiite majority has interpreted the 
change of regime in Baghdad and the rise of Shiite 
democracy sanctioned by Sistani as encouragement 
to redouble their efforts to elect a sovereign parlia- 
ment that they can dominate. 

Syria has been under a great deal of pressure by 
the United States because its territory is used by 
jihadis seeking to infiltrate Iraq (although it should 
be noted that volunteer fighters also enter from Jor- 
dan and Saudi Arabia, which are never cited as 
sources of infiltration by US government spokesmen). 
Syria’s Baath Party was a bitter rival of its counterpart 
in Iraq, and the fall of Hussein may have been wel- 

come in Damascus. But 





tative of the minority 
Sunni community of 
Bahrain's citizens). 

Bahrain's Shiites con- 
tinue to agitate for a 
fully elected sovereign 
parliament. Their move- 
ment has gained momen- 
tum from Sistani’s political emergence in Najaf. The 
majority of Bahrain’s Shiites are Akhbaris, who 
decline to give blind obedience to the rulings of 
ayatollahs, and who believe that scripture and 
other sacred texts are a sufficient guide for the 
believer. A substantial minority, however, is of Ira- 
nian or other foreign extraction and belongs to the 
Usuli school that predominates in Iraq and Iran, 
which does mandate obedience to an ayatollah. In 
recent years it is alleged that some Bahrainis who 
had been Akhbari traditionalists have increasingly 
become followers of Sistani. Sistani, of course, had 
come out for one-person, one-vote elections as 
compatible with Shiite law, giving heart to Bahrai- 
nis who want more popular sovereignty and less 
monarchical authoritarianism. 

When us Marines and a Shiite militia fought in the 
holy city of Najaf in the spring and late summer of 
2005, Bahrainian Shiite clerics and crowds waving 
banners showing Sistani’s somber visage mounted 
protests in Manama, the capital, against the presence 
on Bahraini soil of an American naval base. In one 
incident in spring 2005, the Interior Ministry 
attempted to crack down on a demonstration, result- 
ing in the injury of 20 protesters, some of them 
prominent. The Interior Minister, a relative of the 


The old sectarian balance in the eastern Arab 
world, with Sunni rulers and Shiite ruled, 
is coming unraveled as Shiite masses are 
mobilized into new forms of sectarian politics. 





the advent of so many 
US troops next door was 
not equally welcome, 
nor was Washington's 
diplomatic pressure on 
Syria to stop the infil- 
tration and to withdraw 
from neighboring Leb- 
anon. (The Ford administration had given the Syri- 
ans a green light to put a large peacekeeping force in 
Lebanon in 1976 to quell civil war, but they had long 
outlasted their welcome.) 

Once the Syrians had withdrawn their remaining 
troops from Lebanon in the spring of 2005, however, 
much of the wind was taken out of Washington's 
sails with regard to Syria policy, and the regime has 
so far weathered the changes. Syria’s major ally in 
Lebanon, the fundamentalist Shiite Hezbollah Party, 
continues to support Damascus strongly, and Hezbol- 
lah has picked up powerful behind-the-scenes sup- 
porters in the newly liberated Iraqi Shiite community. 
Iran even suggested, in the fall of 2005, that Bagh- 
dad, Tehran, and Damascus form a security pact. 


ISLAMIC REVOLUTION, PART 2 

The 1980-1988 Iran-Iraq War was intended by 
Hussein to bottle up fundamentalist Shiism and to 
keep it from having a major impact in Iraq and the 
Gulf. The Arab world, including Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan, had lined up behind Hussein (as had the 
United States), and Iran had indeed been boxed in. 
By its recent intervention in Iraq, the United States 
has changed that dynamic completely. The discred- 
iting of the secular, Arab nationalist Baath Party of 
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Iraq has unleashed significant political and social 
change in the eastern reaches of the Arab world. 
Once-isolated Iran has emerged as a major regional 
player. Tehran is developing warm and positive links 
with newly Shiite-dominated Baghdad, and exercis- 
ing new influence in the Persian Gulf. 

Saudi Arabia has lost a key ally (King Fahd had 
referred to Hussein as his “brother”). The anti-Shi- 
ite Wahhabis can only gnash their teeth as they see 
the Dawa Party and the Supreme Council for 
Islamic Revolution in Iraq come to power next 
door. Riyadh fears that its own Shiites will become 
mote restive, putting in doubt Saudi control of its 
vast oil reserves in the Eastern Province. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan has long been 
uncomfortably wedged between Israel and the 
Palestinians on the one side, and the Baathist social- 
ists and the traditional Gulf monarchies on the 
other. Both King Hussein and his successor, King 
Abdullah II, had managed to find a modus vivendi 
among these four forces. The Jordanian regime is 
therefore dismayed to see the status quo unraveled 
and the rise of a fifth movement, Shiite religious 
republicanism, come to the fore next door. 

If the Sunni Arab regimes have felt a chill blow- 
ing in from Tehran and Najaf, and fear catching 
cold, the Shiite masses in the region are starting to 
show signs of wanting new relationships with their 
rulers. The Bahraini Shiites have become increas- 
ingly restless, taking from George W. Bush and 
Grand Ayatollah Sistani a message that parliamen- 


tary Shiism is a legitimate goal, even though that 
message might make the us Fifth Fleet uncomfort- 
able. In Lebanon, with its Shiite plurality and mili- 
tant Hezbollah Party, Shiite influence has if 
anything grown, and has gained new backing from 
Iraqi allies. The Alawi ruling elite of Syria has so far 
managed to tough out pressure from Washington 
and to retain control. 

Has the Shiite Islamic Revolution unleashed in 
Iran in 1979 entered a second phase? There is 
cause to: believe so. The first phase brought to 
power as rulers for the first time the Shiite clerical 
corps and replaced most civil law with Shiite canon 
law. The Khomeinists were deeply disappointed 
that no Arab state adopted their new system, since 
their aspirations had been pan-Islamic. Until 2003, 
Iranian Khomeinist influences had been largely 
contained in the Arab world, although Tehran had 
a foothold in Lebanon through the radical Hezbol- 
lah Party. With religious Shiite parties now operat- 
ing freely in Iraq, and even influencing government 
policy and the wording of the new constitution, 
Khomeini’s ideas have finally entered a phase of 
wider practical influence. 

Whatever happens, it seems evident that the old 
sectarian balance in the eastern Arab world, with 
Sunni rulers and Shiite ruled, is coming unraveled 
as Shiite masses are mobilized into new forms of 
sectarian politics. Bush’s invasion of Iraq unwit- 
tingly set off a religious tsunami, which has yet fully 
to make landfall. E 
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tions culminated a year of momentous polit- 

ical change in Iraq. Elections for a transitional 
assembly in January were followed in October by a 
national referendum that approved a newly drafted 
constitution for the countty. Unfortunately, the insur- 
gency, directed against both foreign forces and the 
newly emerging political order, continues at a lethal 
rate, slowing the economy to a crawl, preventing 
reconstruction, and scaring away regional and inter- 
national help. 

As a result, Iraqis still face a number of unan- 
swered questions. Is the political process—a rough 
though real form of democracy—going to take root 
and provide their country with the institutional 
framework to move toward stability? Will the inclu- 
sion of the Arab Sunni opposition in the political 
process help reduce the insurgency? Above all, do 
Iraqs various communities have enough in common 
to remain united as a nation and share a common 
future, or are the forces of division pushing them in 
the direction of a breakdown, or even civil war? 


T. December 15, 2005, parliamentary elec- 


THE NEW POWER BROKERS 

The recent parliamentary election has given Iraq 
some breathing space, with a new political config- 
uration that includes Sunnis. But much will depend 
on how well the newly elected delegates and parties 
are able to compromise on critical and deeply felt 
issues. In fact, both the issues and the main partic- 
ipants in the December elections came into focus 
much earlier—in January—when Iraqis were asked 
to go to the polls in their first free elections in his- 
tory to vote for an interim assembly. These elections 
set the pattern for the future. 

The January 2005 elections established a 275- 
member transitional assembly whose main function 
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was the drafting of a permanent constitution. 
Essentially, January produced two winners: a large 
and diverse list of mainly Shiite Muslim parties and 
individuals, the United Iraqi Alliance, and a more 
cohesive Kurdish list consisting mainly of Kurdish 
parties. Both groups dominated the government 
and the constitutional process. 

The United Iraqi Alliance (UIA), which won 48 
percent of the popular vote and 51 percent of the 
seats in the assembly in January, is basically a Shiite 
bloc of several Shiite religio-political parties as well 
as a shifting group of individuals. The main driver 
behind the uias creation is the supposition that Shi- 
ites constitute a majority of the population (over 60 
percent) and therefore they should have the major- 
ity of seats in any elected legislature and a domi- 
nant—although not exclusive—voice in shaping the 
new Iraq. The alliance strongly favors strengthening 
Iraq's Islamic identity, particularly in a Shiite direc- 
tion. In January, the alliance drew heavily for its legit- 
imacy on the blessing of Grand Ayatollah Ali 
al-Sistani, the chief marja, or religious authority of 
the Shiites. In December, the ayatollah’s support was 
more nuanced and indirect but nonetheless helped 
the uia mobilize votes. 

The most important party in the UIA is the 
Supreme Council for the Islamic Revolution in Iraq 
(SCRI). Led by a Shiite cleric, Abd al-Aziz al-Hakim, 
SCIRI was founded in 1982 in Iran with the encour- 
agement of the Iranian government. Its membership 
was drawn from the large community of Iraqi Shiite 
exiles in Iran. With Iranian funding and help, SCRI 
developed a hierarchical structure, a bureaucracy, 
and a military arm, the Badr Brigade, which fought 
the Iraqi army during the Iran-Iraq War. Not sur- 
prisingly, in ideology scm has closely followed Ira- 
nian formulas for an Islamic state, the most 
controversial of which has been the principle of rule 
by clerical jurists. Although clerics have dominated 
sciri leadership, in recent years it has called for some 
form of democracy and recognized the need to 
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accommodate other groups. Still, scirs long ties to 
the Iranian government and its earlier (and possibly 
continuing) reliance on Iranian financial and other 
support have raised suspicions, especially among 
Sunnis, of its independence from Iranian influence. 

SCIRI is the best-organized and -funded party in the 
UIA. Chief among its leaders are Adil Abd al-Mahdi, 
an economist and a front-runner for the prime min- 
istership; Bayan Jabr, the current minister of the inte- 
rior; and Shaikh Humam al-Hamudi, a cleric who 
chaired the committee that drafted the constitution. 

An important offshoot of scini is the Badr Orga- 
nization, led by Hadi al-Amiri. This group 1s simply 
a political form of the Badr Brigade militia, suppos- 
edly dissolved but in fact still in existence and 
incorporated into various components of local 
police (especially in the south) and into national 
security units in the Ministry of Interior. 

Second in importance is the Islamic Dawa Party, 
whose spokesman is the outgoing prime minister, 
Ibrahim al-Jafari. Dawa lacks strong organization and 
a party hierarchy. But 


militia, the Mahdi Brigade, estimated at 15,000 
men. His insurgency in 2004 twice threatened to 
destabilize the occupation; it fought a bloody bat- 
tle with us forces in the city of Najaf in April. He 
has since been persuaded by the Shiite religious 
establishment to move out of the military arena and 
into the political process, at least for the moment. 
Although Sadr refuses to participate in elections 
personally, his followers do so in considerable num- 

bers, giving him leverage in the political process. 
Sadr draws on the prestige of his martyred father, 
Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr, a former chief marja until 
his death in 1999, and on his father’s financial assets 
and extensive network of clerical agents. His follow- 
ing is concentrated among the poor, especially in the 
working class districts of Baghdad like Sadr City, 
renamed for his father, and in provincial towns like 
Kut. Sadrist groups emphasize their roots in Iraq and 
make a point of distancing themselves from Iranian 
influence (although Muqtada al-Sadr receives fund- 
ing from some Iranian groups). This position, along 
with his appeal to youth, 





as the founder of the 
Shiite political move- 
ment in Iraq, whose 
members have long 
been persecuted for 
their opposition to 
Saddam Hussein's regime, it has earned considerable 
legitimacy. The party originated among Shiites at the 
end of the 1950s as a religio-political movement 
aimed at combating the appeal of left-leaning groups. 
During the 1960s and 1970s the movement grew, 
especially among university students and in Shiite 
seminaries. Persecuted by Hussein's Baath regime, it 
became increasingly radical and committed to under- 
ground armed struggle. In the wake of Iran's Islamic 
revolution in 1979 and Hussein's brutal repression, 
many of its members fled to other countries, espe- 
cially Iran. Dawa’s ties to Iran, however, have never 
been as strong as those of ScIRI. 

A third group, likely to be of increasing impor- 
tance, is the Sadrist Current (Tayyar al-Sadr). The 
Sadrists are a more diffuse group, currently split 
into different factions, particularly in provincial 
areas in the south, where local leaders dominate. 
They owe their origin to Muqtada al-Sadr, the radi- 
cal young Shiite firebrand who is their putative 
leader and who could, presumably, call many of 
them into action, if he so decided. Sadr has taken 
an extreme position on the fringe of the Shiiite 
movement, opposing the occupation—sometimes 
by force—engaging in mob politics, and putting 
himself forward as a junior cleric. Sadr controls a 





Voting has been organized around ethnicity and 
sect, rather than platforms and mutual interests. 





opposition to foreign 
forces, and support for 
the poor, gives Sadr a 
popular base. 

The Sadr Current 
has produced several 
offshoots that show signs of playing an independent 
role. One to watch is the Fadhilah (Virtue) Party. 
This group seems to appeal to a more educated, 
middle-class constituency. 

In the January election the UIA list included sev- 
eral independent candidates, such as Ahmad Chal- 
abi, the well-known leader of the Iraq National 
Congress who played an important role in mobiliz- 
ing opposition to Hussein in the West. Chalabi, how- 
ever, left this list in December to run on an 
independent ticket. 


CONSOLIDATING SELF-RULE 

The Kurdish list, which came in second in the Jan- 
uary election, reflects Kurdish desires for continued 
self-rule in the north. While Kurds represent about 
17 to 20 percent of the population, they received a 
resounding 26 percent of the vote and 27 percent of 
the seats in the assembly in the January balloting. 
The Kurdish list consists primarily of the two major 
Kurdish parties: the Kurdistan Democratic Party 
(kbp), led by Massoud Barzani; and the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK), led by Jalal Talabani. The 
alliance also includes some representatives of smaller 
Kurdish parties and those representing Turkmen and 
Christian minorities in the north. 


The main thrust of this alliance is ethnic nation- 
alism and self-government: preserving Kurdish con- 
trol over the territory now governed as the 
Kurdistan Regional Government in the three 
provinces of Dohuk, Irbil, and Sulaimaniyya; and 
expanding control to Kurdish majority regions, 
notably Kirkuk and Khanaqin, now under the cen- 
tral government’ authority. 

The kop is the founder of the movement for Kur- 
dish self-government in the north. Established after 
World War II, it was led for decades by the leg- 
endary Mustafa Barzani, father of Massoud. 
Although the party hierarchy is elected, the Barzani 
family plays a strong role in the party's leadership. 
Massoud’ nephew, Nechirvan, is prime minister of 
the Kurdish Regional Government, and Masrur, 
Massoud’ son, is in charge of KDP internal security. 
The kop is essentially a nationalist party with little 
ideological content. 

The PUK, while also nationalist, has always been 
the domain of Kurdish intellectuals and at one 
point was leftist in orientation. Originally part of 
the KDP, Talabani broke away from the party in 
1975 to form the PUK. The PUK’ party structure is 
also well organized, with a politburo more rooted 
in elections than family ties. Rivalry between the 
two parties—and their leaders—for domination of 
the Kurdish movement has been longstanding and 
contentious. In the mid-1990s the two parties 
engaged in armed warfare for several years. The 
conflict ended with Kurdistan split into two 
regions: the KDP dominates in Dohuk and Irbil, 
the PUK in Sulaymaniyya. These differences have 
been patched up today, but the PUK still has a sep- 
arate administration in the southwestern part of 
Iraqi Kurdistan. 

Although Kurds are committed to as much self- 
government as they can'achieve in the north, they 
have also made a commitment to participate in the 
central government in Baghdad, provided that it is 
federal and democratic and affords them security. 


THE CENTER ERODES 

If the two main ethnic and sectarian blocs were 
the winners in the January election, the losers were 
the parties representing the secular center. These 
have a more Iraqi orientation that appeals to mod- 
erate Iraqi nationalists, educated urbanites, and 
those opposed to the ethnic and sectarian trend in 
voting. Although the centrists took seats in the 
assembly in January, as a group they were not a 
large enough bloc to influence policy and they did 
not join the cabinet, preferring to take a position of 
opposition in the parliament. 
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Chief among this group was the Iraqi List, led by 
former Prime Minister Ayad Allawi. Centrists also 
included a ticket led by Shaikh Ghazi al-Yawar, a for- 
mer president, and the Iraq Communist Party, led by 
Hamid Majid Musa. Allawi, a Shiite and a former 
Baathist who had headed the interim government in 
power during the January election, was willing to 
get tough with insurgents, but he also stressed out- 
reach to Sunnis and former Baathists. His list won a 
mere 14.5 percent of the votes in January. 

Sunnis, a minority of 15 to 20 percent of the 
population, were not so much losers as absent from 
the January elections. A decision to boycott the bal- 
loting or stay away from the polls because of intim- 
idation meant that they took only 17 seats in the 
assembly, or just 6 percent of the total. 

The Sunnis have generally not thought of them- 
selves in sectarian terms; rather, they have usually 
identified with nationalist policies—sometimes 
Iraqi, sometimes Arab. They have been the 
strongest supporters of the Iraqi state, which they 
largely created and dominated. They have also 
leaned toward an Arab identity, seeing Iraq as a bul- 
wark against a Shiite-dominated Iran. In recent 
decades, a growing number of Sunnis have turned 
to religion. One beneficiary has been the Iraqi 
Islamic Party, a Sunni Islamist group under Tariq 
Hashimi akin to the Muslim Brotherhood. 

After the January elections a few Sunnis were 
offered positions in the new government, with 
Ghazi al-Yawar becoming vice president and Sadun 
al-Dulaim defense minister, but they could not 
claim to represent the absent Sunnis. The Sunni 
community was thus marginalized not only ın the 
assembly, but also in the constitutional process. 


A CONSTITUTION IN THE MAKING 

The main task of the provisional assembly 
elected in January was to draft a permanent charter 
that would define Iraq's political nature and its gov- 
erning structures. In May, a 55-member committee 
was formed from parliamentary members, headed 
by al-Hamudi from scir!. The committee reflected 
the power structure elected to parliament and hence 
was heavily weighted in favor of the Shiites and the 
Kurds. The committee operated under severe time 
pressure; the deadline for a draft was August 15, 
giving members only a few months to complete 
their work. (Us pressure to meet the deadline fore- 
closed an option to extend the draffig Biod 
another six months.) Poe eh 
The committee agreed to invitéti lec 
nis to participate, but it was not uilfil J atten pits i 
ceedings and the draft were well under Way, fa the Bati uy 
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Sunnis, including members of the Iraqi Islamic 
Party and the National Dialogue Council, were 
invited in. The Sunni members expressed numer- 
ous concerns, among them the issue of “federal- 
ism,” lack of recognition of Iraq's Arab identity, and 
the future extension of Kurdish control to the oil 
areas of Kirkuk. Although some modifications were 
made in the draft to meet their objections, they 
were marginal. In the end, the Sunni representatives 
had little real impact on the process. 

The constitution submitted for the national ref- 
erendum provided that Iraq will be an “indepen- 
dent, federal country that is fully sovereign” with a 
republican, representative, and democratic govern- 
ment. It established a presidency, with mainly sym- 
bolic functions, to be composed of a president and 
two vice presidents, a provision designed to provide 
for representation of Iraq's three major ethnic and 
sectarian groups (the presidency must receive 
approval of two-thirds of parliament). However, the 
government is essentially parliamentary in form, 
with a prime minister to be selected by the presi- 
dent from the “parliamen- 
tary majority.” His cabinet 
must receive a vote of 
confidence by a majority 
of parliament. 

The constitution con- 
tains a long list of rights 
and freedoms—civil, polit- 
ical, economic, social, and cultural—but some are 
visionary in formulation and potentially limited by 
ambiguous restrictions. Article 36, for example, guar- 
antees freedom of the press and expression “as long 
as it does not violate public order and morality.” 
Work is said to be a right, guaranteeing Iraqis “a 
decent living.” While many rights are unobjection- 
able, provisions for enforcement are weak. The con- 
stitution makes Islam the official religion of the state 
and “a fundamental source of legislation.” No law 
can contradict “the established provisions of Islam.” 


WHO GETS POWER AND OIL? 

The charter approved by referendum in October 
2005 left many gaps in areas on which it was diffi- 
cult for political factions to agree; these gaps—hav- 
ing to do, most importantly, with the federal 
structure and the exploitation and management of 
oil revenues—must be addressed by legislation in 
the permanent assembly. In addition, a last-minute 
adjustment in political negotiations, meant to 
appease Sunni oppositionists, provided for a new 
constitutional committee to review the document 
and make amendments within four months of the 





The one issue on which most parties may 
be able to agree is the withdrawal of us 
forces —if not immediately, eventually. 





seating of the new assembly. Many question 
whether these amendments can substantially undo 
what has already been agreed on. But filling in the 
gaps in the constitution will be the first order of 
business for the legislature elected in the December 
2005 balloting. 

The new assembly will confront two key issues 
of paramount importance for Iraq's future. First is 
the definition of federalism—geographic and 
administrative. The constitution currently provides 
for a weak central government in Baghdad, which 
is to become a self-contained province. The exclu- 
sive powers of the federal government are sketched 
in Article 109: the formation and conduct of for- 
eign and defense policy, managing Iraq’s armed 
forces to defend the country, fiscal and customs 
policy, drawing up the national budget, and regu- 
lating citizenship. 

Nothing is said in the constitution about the 
power to tax. Several duties are to be shared 
between the federal government and regional 
authorities: administration of customs, distribution 
of electrical power, and 
implementation of envi- 
ronmental, health, educa- 
tion, and development 
policies. All powers not 
specifically allocated to 
the federal government 
will accrue to the regions, 
and in case of a dispute, “the priority will be given 
to the region’s law.” These and other provisions 
make clear that the regional government structure, 
with its large share of power, has been drawn up to 
satisfy the Kurds, whose minimal demand has been 
to keep the self-government they now have in the 
three northern provinces they control and to 
expand it territorially to Kirkuk. 

The constitution anticipates the establishment of 
more regions, which can be formed from two or 
more provinces or the unification of two or more 
regions into a larger regional government. Faced 
with the strength (and the benefits) of the Kurdish 
Regional Government and its possible expansion 
into the oil region of Kirkuk, al-Hakim, the head of 
SCIRI, proposed on August 8 a new nine-province 
region, to include all of the Shiite majority 
provinces south of Baghdad. This would incorpo- 
rate the rich oil province of Basra, as well as the 
holy cities of Najaf and Karbala, into one large 
region that some are already calling “Shiastan.” 
Such a division would leave Sunni provinces like 
Anbar and Salah al-Din, now largely in turmoil, in 
limbo. Many Sunnis—and some Shiites—fear this 


would be a fatal step in the division of Iraq into its 
three major ethnic and sectarian components. 

Provision for a future vote in Kirkuk and other 
Kurdish-inhabited regions on their incorporation 
into the Kurdish Regional Government by the end of 
2007 is also a contentious issue. Whether Sunnis in 
the new parliament will accept the principle of fed- 
eralism or its definition ın the new constitution is a 
major question. There is, as yet, little indication that 
they have come to grips with the reality of decen- 
tralization. On the contrary, they—together with a 
number of other groups like the Sadrists and Allawis 
ticket—are resisting any political system that frag- 
ments the country, especially along sectarian lines. 

The second key issue that will require further def- 
inition is the role of oil resources in the new state 
and how they are to be exploited and managed. The 
constitution states that “oil and gas are the owner- 
ship of all the Iraqi people.” It further provides that 
the federal government will administer oil and gas 
“extracted from current fields” ın cooperation with 
the governments of the producing regions. How this 
joint management is to operate is not spelled out. 
More to the point, the oil clauses are silent on devel- 
opment of new regional resources. Kurds are inter- 
preting these regulations in a way that would put 
future oil exploration and development in the hands 
of regions. If this mterpretation holds, and a new oil- 
rich region is formed in the south, it would greatly 
disadvantage Sunnis, since the Sunni provinces cur- 
rently do not have any producing oil wells. Cutting 
these provinces out of a share of Iraq's oil wealth is 
a sure formula for continuing insurgency. 

On October 15, Iraqis went to the polls to vote on 
the draft constitution. A simple majority was required 
for passage but the constitution could be defeated if 
two-thirds of the voters of any three provinces 
rejected it. The vote saw a substantial Sunni turnout, 
despite some calls for a boycott. As a result, Sunnis 
came within sight of defeating the constitution. In 
two Sunni provinces, Anbar and Salah al-Din, the 
“no” vote was well over the two-thirds threshold; in a 
third, Ninewah, a majority (55 percent) voted “no.” 
There were reports of pressure and fraud in Ninewah, 
but the fact that Ninewah has a substantial Kurdish 
population, which clearly voted “yes,” meant that the 
vote there was likely to be close and controversial. 
There was a high “no” vote in Diyala (49 percent) 
and in Kirkuk (37 percent). In Baghdad, 22 percent 
voted “no.” In solidly Kurdish and Shiite areas the 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor, ranging for the 
most part from 95 to 99 percent. 

The constitutional referendum results appeared 
to confirm the ethnic and sectarian pattern of vot- 
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ing apparent in the earlier election for a provisional 
parliament. The Shiite and Kurdish communities, 
whose elected leaders had negotiated a bargain with 
one another, overwhelmingly supported the result. 
The Sunni communities, left out of the bargain, 
voted overwhelmingly against. In mixed areas, the 
vote was mixed. But one positive outcome was paT- 
ticipation by some—though not all—of the Sunni 
community, which indicated that many recognized 
their mistake in boycotting the January elections. 
The constitutional referendum marked the first 
indication of Sunnis’ willingness to trade the ballot 
box for the bullet in attempting to achieve their 
aims. This break in the “Sunni front” between the 
hard-line (including many foreign) insurgents, and 
the bulk of the discontented Sunni population, will- 
ing to be drawn into the political process, was accel- 
erated in the December election when Sunnis 
turned out in high numbers to vote. 

With the passage of the constitution, the political 
process moved on to the final step in Iraq's transi- 
tion to full sovereignty: election of a new four-year 
assembly and government. This time, as all the play- 
ers knew, the results would have more permanence. 


THE DECEMBER ELECTION 

The December 2005 election for a permanent 
assembly generated a vigorous political campaign, 
despite insecurity in some areas. Some 228 parties 
and 19 coalitions—twice the number in January— 
competed for 275 seats. The most important con- 
tenders were, essentially, those that ran in January, 
with a few modifications. The Umited Iraqi Alliance 
produced a strong Shiite bloc, which included scm, 
Dawa, and a group of Sadrist candidates. The UIA suf- 
fered some defections, most notably Chalabi, who 
ran on a separate list. The Kurdistan Gathering was 
composed of the two main Kurdish parties and 
assorted minorities, but it, too, lost one compo- 
nent—-the Kurdish Islamic Union, a moderate Sunni 
religious party, which ran on a separate ticket. 

Once again, the centrist quarter was led by for- 
mer Prime Minister Allaw1. This time his alliance, 
the National Iraqi List, included some who had run 
on separate tickets before, such as Ghazi al-Yawar, 
Adnan Pachachi, and the Iraq Communist Party. 
Allawi campaigned vigorously against the sectarian 
trend in voting and in favor of an Iraqi identity. 

There was one major difference in the December 
elections, however, that changed the political land- 
scape: strong participation by the Sunni community. 
Two main tickets emerged to represent Sunni oppo- 
sition forces that had largely been absent in January, 
either because of a boycott or intimidation from 
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insurgents. The first and most important was the 
Iraqi Concord Front, consisting of several religiously 
oriented groups—including the Iraqi Islamic Party 
(under Tariq al-Hashimi), the Iraq National Dia- 
logue Council (under Khalaf al-Ulayan), and the 
General Council for the Iraqi People (under Adnan 
al-Dulaimi). The first two groups had decided ear- 
lier to participate in the constitutional process and 
had representatives on the constitutional commit- 
tee, although they opposed many of its provisions. 
The second Sunni ticket was the National Front for 
Iraqi Dialogue. More secular in orientation, it had as 
its major component the National Front Party led by 
Salih al-Mutlaq. A former Baathist, Mutlaq had par- 
ticipated in the constitutional process but rejected 
the results. He opposed the constitution in the Octo- 
ber referendum and wanted it changed. 

Neither of these Sunni tickets openly espoused 
sectarian identity. The Concord Front championed 
Iraqi unity and recognition of Iraq’s Arab identity; 
Mutlaq was more Iraqi nationalist in orientation. 
Both tickets were virulently opposed to occupation 
and foreign influence (Iranian as well as American) 
and wanted an end to de-Baathification and more 
protection for their now marginalized community. 
While these Sunni groups claimed to speak for the 
opposition, the more hard-line opponents of the 
new order, such as the Association of Muslim Schol- 
ars, under Harith al-Dhari, did not participate. 

The results of the election would take weeks to 
finalize, but early returns once again confirmed the 
pattern of ethnic and sectarian voting. As expected, 
the biggest winner was the UIA, which received a 
large plurality, though it fell just short of a majority. 
This showing put it in a strong position to serve as 
the foundation of the new government and to field 
a prime minister. The Kurdish ticket, although 
reduced from the high percentage it had received in 
January, garnered votes more proportional to its 
demographic weight in the population. If these two 
tickets ally again, they could form a majority that 
would put them in control of parliament. 

The new element in the assembly is the election 
of a significant Sunni component. Although the 
Sunni bloc was divided between the two main Sunni 
tickets—the Concord Front outpolled Mutlaq’s 
group by a considerable margin—taken together the 
Sunnis were at least equal to the Kurds, with each 
receiving about 20 percent of the vote. Allawi’s 
National Iraqi ticket came in fourth, with fewer 
votes than in January, indicating a continued weak- 
ening of the centrist position. 

Smaller parties representing religious minorities 
and individuals with a local or provincial base 


picked up the remainder of the seats. These included 
the Kurdish Islamic Union, which broke ranks with 
the Kurdish coalition, and Mishan al-Jaburi, a for- 
mer Baathist and governor of Mosul. 


TO THE BACK ROOMS 

The December results portend a difficult deliber- 
ative process to form a government, which will 
decide the orientation of the country for the next 
four years. Considerable backroom bargaining is 
expected—for the presidency, the prime minister- 
ship, and key cabinet positions. At stake in this bar- 
gaining will be the distribution of power among 
ethnic and sectarian groups as well as the division of 
much of Iraq’ patrimony—particularly its oil wealth. 

Even more important will be the issue of 
whether Iraq will remain a unified country and how 
its federal units will be defined. The Shiite and Kur- 
dish tickets already struck a bargain in the draft 
constitution and they would find it comfortable to 
maintain what they won then. But they must now 
make room for a Sunni contingent if they hope to 
move to closure on the insurgency. This will make 
for uneasy bedfellows since the new Sunni repre- 
sentatives have constituencies opposed to the con- 
stitution, to the US presence in Iraq, and to 
federalism as defined in the constitution. 

Nor is it yet clear what the centrist contingent will 
do in the bargaining. It could make common cause 
with the Kurds, who are secular, or with the Sunnis, 
who want a stronger central government and are 
worried about undue Iranian influence. Another 
unknown is whether Sadrists will remain in the UIA 
camp or make common cause with religious Sunnis, 
who favor more Iraqi unity and an end to occupation. 

In the end, the desire for power and control of 
the government will probably win out over ideo- 
logical orientations. The intense bargaining and for- 
mation of alliances of convenience could make for a 
weak central government and slow progress on 
delivery of services. 

Whatever the outcome of the bargaining, two 
results are clear from the December elections. From 
a relatively unified country with a nationalist ori- 
entation under most years of the Baathist state, Iraq 
has now shifted to the politics of cultural identity. 
Voting has been organized around ethnicity and 
sect, rather than platforms and mutual interests; 
indeed, the political process itself has been divisive. 
As a result, the sense of Iraqi identity has weakened, 
although it has not yet disappeared entirely. Second, 
oil will be a key component in holding the state 
together. Provisions made by the new legislature to 
develop and distribute the country’s oil resources 


will be a main determinant of just how much 
“unity” Iraq may have. 


COMPROMISING WITH THE ENEMY 

What does all this portend for a reduction in 
the insurgency and the prospects for us with- 
drawal? The insurgency has been effective so far 
in achieving two aims, both designed to dissolve 
the bands holding Iraq together. First, it has cut 
Baghdad and its environs off from both the Kur- 
dish areas in the north and the Shiite areas of the 
south. The insurgency is centered mainly in Bagh- 
dad and the Sunni towns and villages north and 
west of Baghdad. This means a large swath of ter- 
ritory in the center of Iraq, including the capital, 
is unsafe or unstable. These realities are doing 
more than anything else to reinforce ethnic and 
sectarian divisions and to create a highly decen- 
tralized—and ineffective—polity. 

Second, the insurgency has cut Iraq off from the 
outside world, greatly reducing its capacity to 
rebuild and revive. This is less true of the Kurdish 
area and some areas in the south, but insecurity 
has driven out most foreign NGOs and business- 
people needed to help Iraq revive. Neither oil pro- 
duction nor electrical capacity is back to what it 
was before the occupation and unemployment is 
still high—at least 40 percent. Nothing would mit- 
igate ethnic and sectarian tensions more than 
increased prosperity and a revival of Iraq’s middle 
class; both depend on ending the violence caused 
by the insurgency. 

The insurgency includes a wide variety of par- 
ticipants and supporters, but these may be grouped 
into three broad categories. The first is the foreign 
Al Qaeda supporters, drawn mainly from radical 
Sunni jihadis from outside Iraq. They are a minor- 
ity without much local support. The second 
includes supporters of Hussein still loose in Iraq; 
they, too, are a tiny minority. The third and far 
more numerous group is the Iraqi “rejectionists.” 
These are mainly Sunnis living in the provinces of 
Anbar, Salah al-Din, Ninewah, Baghdad, and 
Diyala. They have a variety of motives for support- 
ing or engaging in insurgency: objection to the 
occupation and the presence of foreign troops, 
resentment at the dramatic reversal of Sunni status, 
fear of Shiite (and Iranian) domination in the new 
government, economic deprivation, and now fear 
of arrest and execution. 

The first two groups are unsuitable negotiating 
partners for the new government or the United 
States and are likely to continue their violence. But 
the new government must begin to deal with the 
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third group, some of whose representatives have 
just been elected. In time, layers of Sunni opposi- 
tion must be peeled back and rejectionists brought 
into the political process. With the December elec- 
tions, this process is well under way. But electoral 
participation is not enough. Easing some Sunni 
grievances is also essential, as is greater Sunni 
acceptance of the new order in Iraq. And Sunni rep- 
resentatives must be able to bring their constituents 
along on compromises, which may not be easy. 

Many Sunnis are still in shock and denial over 
the dramatic change in their fortunes and have not 
yet formulated realistic aims. First and foremost is 
their opposition to the occupation and the us pres- 
ence in their midst, as well as the killing and deten- 
tion of actual and suspected insurgents. For Sunnis, 
amnesty, a release of detainees, and a “timetable” for 
withdrawal are probably a bare minimum. 

Most Sunnis also deride “federalism,” a synonym 
for the “breakup” of “their” state. It is not clear, 
however, if they would espouse local rule under a 
different name—in short, a “Sunni” region—or 
whether this issue is simply an indirect way of 
opposing Shiite majority rule. Sunnis are also call- 
ing for a rule of law and government by meritoc- 
racy, from which many of their educated middle 
class would stand to gain. This puts the issue of de- 
Baathification front and center. But these are just 
the issues on which it is difficult for Shiites and 
Kurds, former oppressed oppositionists, to com- 
promise with Sunnis. 

Getting compromises on these concerns will be 
hard and will take time. It will also require some 
diplomatic pressure from outside—from the United 
States, regional actors, and the international com- 
munity. Ultimately, the one issue on which most 
parties may be able to agree is the withdrawal of us 
forces—if not immediately, eventually—and ona 
timetable that does not include military bases at the 
end of the process. This may put the newly elected 
Iraq parliament on the same track as public opin- 
ion in the United States. 

The insurgency is not likely to dissipate without 
compromise on some of these concerns. Compro- 
mise is the best possible outcome of the election 
process, but it is also the most difficult. If the newly 
elected leaders (especially the Sunnis) cannot—or 
do not—compromise, Iraq is in for more of the 
same, or worse. Violence will escalate, simmering 
ethnic hostility will break out in real civil war, the 
modest economic development now under way will 
be curtailed, and Iraq itself could cease to exist. 
This outcome is so dire that it should focus minds 
on making certain it does not occur. a 
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elections—with their extraordinary voter turnout 
and their promise of more inclusive Sunni 
involvement in government—marked a turning 
point on the difficult path of stabilizing that tortured 
country. But Iraq is not yet won either, and it is 
important to understand why 
Whatever happens in the months and years to 
come, it is clear that in the two years following the 
toppling of Saddam Hussein's regime, the United 
States squandered its extraordinary mulitary victory 
through a series of gross strategic mistakes, acts of 
ideological blindness, and a breathtaking failure to 
prepare militarily and politically for the postwar 
era. For the benefit of future policy making, it is 
vital that the United States learn the essential 
lessons for building democracy after conflicts that 
Iraq has taught. 


È is not yet lost. The December parliamentary 


WIN THE PEACE 

The first lesson of America’s experience in Iraq 
is that the stabilizanon—not to mention the demo- 
cratization—of a state that has collapsed or been top- 
pled through violent conflict is an intrinsically 
difficult and protracted process that requires a huge 
commitment from both internal and international 
actors. To generate and sustain this commutment, any 
effort at administration and reconstruction of the 
postconflict state must mobilize legitimacy, both 
internally in the postconflict country as well as inter- 
nationally. It is therefore ill-advised to go to war 
against a country for the specific purpose of democ- 
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ratizing it, or without compelling strategic reasons 
that muster broad international support. 

It was also a mistake to have gone to war largely 
alone. Washington can say that a coalition of some 
30 countries joined the effort, but no sustained 
public opinion polling from any of these countries 
indicated that their publics supported what their 
governments were doing with the United States. In 
terms of international public opinion, the Iraq War 
was largely an American effort. As we have seen in 
Iraq, a war that lacks broad international sympathy 
and support depletes America’s stock of “soft 
power” (and even over time its hard military 
power), creates a host of special postwar problems, 
and tends to weaken the international consensus 
behind democracy promotion as an endeavor. 

It was unfortunate that the United States failed 
to correct its own international weakness and iso- 
lation in the postwar administration of Iraq. While 
it constructed a Coalition Provisional Authority 
(CPA) with the military and administrative partici- 
pation of many countries (most prominently 
Britain), the occupation was in its design and struc- 
ture overwhelmingly American. The Iraqis knew it. 
The United Nations—which was ready to work in 
close partnership with the United States as it had in 
Afghanistan but was largely spurned—knew it. And 
America’s allies knew it. Clearly, the United States 
needed to do much more than it did in Iraq to gen- 
erate legitimacy and trust. 

A second and related lesson underscores what 
Washington knew before it went in, and what the 
Pentagon leadership ignored to the great misfortune 
of both Iraqis and the United States: that the United 
States needs to prepare in advance for a major com- 
mitment and resource it adequately. As James Dob- 
bins and his colleagues noted in a 2003 RAND study, 
Amencat’ Role in Nation-Building: From Germany to 
Iraq, the typical successful experience involves an 


overwhelming commitment of force not so much 
for winning the war—which the United States 
could accomplish with the speed and maneuver- 
ability of Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld's 
new military—but for winning the peace and secur- 
ing it in the immediate aftermath of the war. 

From the day that Baghdad fell on April 9, 2003, 
it was clear that the United States did not have 
enough troops on the ground. It never had enough 
troops. Indeed, it never had enough of any kind of 
resource needed to secure the postwar era. Nor did 
it have the right mix of troops. It was missing, for 
example, enough military police. What it needed— 
what the world needs—is a sort of muscular gen- 
darmerie. These would be well-armed and -trained 
mobile police that can be deployed in a situation like 
Baghdad and use nonlethal force to prevent the kind 
of massive looting of government institutions and 
public infrastructure 
that occurred in the 
war's aftermath. Even 
without this, senior 
Army officers had 
sought several hun- 
dred thousand troops— 
at least twice or even 
three times the number the United States had on the 
ground—to invade and then stabilize Iraq after the 
war. By a greater order of magnitude, the United 
States needed more military police, more civil-affairs 
officers, more armored vehicles, more helicopters, 
more body armor—more of everything. 

Not only did the us leadership fail from the 
beginning to deploy sufficient military resources to 
secure the country, to deter and face down poten- 
tial spoilers, and to seal the borders to prevent Al 
Qaeda and other foreign jihadists from pouring in 
from Syria and Saudi Arabia—it also did not have 
in place enough resources for the civilian compo- 
nent of the postinvasion phase, including the capa- 
bility to move civilians about the country while 
adequately protecting them. These failures led to a 
situation in which the United States could not effec- 
tively implement either the economic reconstruc- 
tion plans or the political and civic reconstruction 
plans that it had for Iraq because it was so danger- 
ous to move around. 

Besides the need for sufficient legitimacy and 
resources, the experience in Iraq yields more specific 
lessons about building electoral systems that could 
aid Washington in the promotion of democracy in 
the next few years in the Arab world. Of course, if 
the United States were to become more active in this 





After nearly three years and a bitter cost in lives 
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regard, as President Bush has committed it to doing, 
it will not confront the circumstances of a shattered 
state and a post-totalitarian landscape in the way it 
has in Iraq. Still, the American experiment in Iraq 
offers hands-on experience in several areas. 


BUY TIME FOR POLITICS 

Building a level and pluralistic playing field is 
extremely important. The United States encoun- 
tered in Iraq the “flattened landscape” that was 
found in the Soviet Union, Romania, and some of 
the other postcommunist countries after their rul- 
ing regimes fell. These nations had essentially no 
civil society or pluralistic array of political parties. 

In the shadows of severe authoritarianism in the 
Muslim Middle East, the one type of political group 
that can mobilize outside the states gaze and 
build support tends to involve some degree of radi- 
cal Islamist ideology. If 
a country moves from 
a political vacuum very 
rapidly to elections, it 
will not have a level 
playing field because 
of the overwhelming 
advantage of recently 
surfaced Islamist movements and parties, whose 
democratic credentials or commitments are at best 
ambiguous and at worst entirely absent. Moreover, 
in the absence of established political parties and civil 
society, the Islamist or authoritarian tendency will 
have a tremendous head start. 

This creates concern about how to buy time and 
mobilize resources to try to level the political play- 
ing field. It is one of the issues that concerned the 
Coalition Provisional Authority, and it is one of the 
reasons why the CPA wanted to delay elections in 
Iraq. Unless there is time for different types of polit- 
ical parties, social movements, and civic organiza- 
tions to develop—including groups that can project 
a more moderate, democratic, secular, or, at least, 
democratic Islamist orientation onto the political 
and electoral landscape—then the electoral arena 
will be dominated by a force that is not democratic. 

Or it may become polarized, as it did in Iraq, 
along ethnic and identity lines. The January 2005 
election, for all of its deeply moving character and 
successful elements, was largely an identity refer- 
endum. Ninety percent of the Kurds voted for the 
Kurdish list, more than 70 percent of the Shiites 
voted for the United Iraqi Alliance (a coalition of 
Shiite religious parties), and about 70 percent of the 
Sunnis did not vote. 
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Grand Ayatollah Ali al-Sistani, the most powerful 
Shiite leader, had demanded early direct elections 
for both a constituent assembly and a transitional 
parliament. Although the reasons why the United 
States resisted this were understandable, they were 
not based solely on the need for time to develop the 
administrative agenda and electoral framework. 
Washington was worried, frankly, that people who 
might not be committed to democracy and a liberal 
agenda would win—and win overwhelmingly. Yet 
because the American occupation was so badly lack- 
ing in legitimacy within Iraq (and internationally), 
authorities did not have the standing and trust that 
would have been required to delay elections very 
long without the Shiite south violently resisting. 

As a result of the skillful mediation of the United 
Nations and its special envoy, Lakhdar Brahimi, a 
compromise was reached in February 2004 that 
delayed elections for a 
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nities—local elections that different Iraqi commu- 
nities were asking for, that many civilian and mil- 
itary CPA officials wanted to hold, and that 
Ambassador Paul Bremer and other officials in the 
cPA headquarters in Baghdad vetoed and prevented 
from happening. 

Of course, critics argued that there was no elec- 
toral register, no voting infrastructure, no parties, 
no electoral law. These were serious obstacles. Yet 
the United States could have used—and in a few 
cases local officials did in fact use—the records of 
household registration for Iraq's food-ration system 
and other practical means in order to register vot- 
ers and allow them to cast ballots to choose local 
leaders. When local elections occur early, new 
actors emerge who have credibility and legitimacy, 
and who have roots in their community. This pro- 
cess of pushing forward local leaders, and encour- 

aging them to garner 





transitional national 
assembly until January 
2005. This was about 
eight months longer 
than Sistani and the 
Shiite religious parties 
wanted to wait, but it 
was about two years 
earlier than might have been desirable and achiev- 
able if there had been from early in the postwar 
period a more broad-based, legitimate interim 
administration, of Iraqis, chosen by Iraqis. 

There needs to be a strategy for democratization 
in the Arab world, and it needs to be serious in 
terms of having true democratization as the goal. It 
is not enough to engage in what Georgetown Uni- 
versity Daniel Brumberg and other specialists have 
called “tactical liberalization’—a game of hide-and- 
seek, back-and-forth, but never real, sustained 
movement toward democracy. At the same time, 
change should be gradual enough to give time for 
political parties to build their organizations, craft 
programs, and mobilize political support—points 
also made by a 2005 Council on Foreign Relations 
task force report on political change in the Arab 
world and the us role, In Support of Arab Democracy. 


Go LOCAL FIRST 

In addition to how soon elections are held, it 
also matters where and in what order they are held. 
This is another lesson that the Iraqi postwar expe- 
rience reinforces and sustains. It helps to have local 
elections first. The CPA was mistaken not to have 
gone ahead with local elections in many commu- 


It is ill-advised to go to war against a country 
for the specific purpose of democratizing it, 
or without compelling strategic reasons 
that muster broad international support. 
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support from within 
their own communi- 
ties, tends to soften 
or deemphasize the 
major identity cleav- 
ages in a country. It 
could have exercised 
some brake on the 
political tendency of elections in a postconflict sit- 
uation to become an identity referendum or a 
deeply ideological and symbolic process. 

The United States and its allies should not, of 
course, apply what has been learned inflexibly and 
without reflecting on the local situation of a coun- 
try that is emerging out of conflict or moving, 
hopefully, into democracy. But the lesson of Iraq 
regarding early local elections could also apply to 
a number of Arab nations where political openings 
are occurring, or where the people are at least 
appealing for them. Democratization in these 
countries might be more viable and sustainable if 
it proceeded with early emphasis on truly demo- 
cratic and open local-level elections, where less 1s 
at stake. 

Power can thus be dispersed and a more pluralis- 
tic landscape can emerge without people feeling that 
their vital interests might be threatened. The practice 
of local political competition, and the need for vic- 
torious politicians and parties to deal with practical 
issues of local and municipal governance, might then 
generate the pragmatism in governance and the con- 
struction of mutual political trust and tolerance that 
could enable democratization to proceed more fully 
to higher levels of authority. 


This points to yet another lesson of the Iraq 
experience: the importance of decentralized 
authority. If local and even mid-level provincial 
elections are going to be meaningful, power has to 
be devolved and resources provided to lower lev- 
els of government. Arab states historically have 
been extremely centralized. This was one of the 
problems of Iraq; it is one of the problems charac- 
teristic of virtually all of the world’s petro-states. 
When people conduct politics only in a central 
political arena, this becomes conducive to the 
polarization of politics around larger identities. It 
is not conducive to a just distribution of resources 
or to a democratic approach to politics. If there is 
only one political arena at the central national 
level—and everything is at stake in that arena— 
then no one can afford to lose. 

If, on the other hand, a large number of local 
elections take place, then Sunnis in Anbar 
Province and Kurds in Kurdistan and Shiites in the 
city of Basra know that whatever happens in the 
center, they are going to'be able to exercise some 
political power in their province. And if they 
receive some guaranteed'share of the oil wealth to 
spend in their provinces and their communities, 
this takes some pressure off national-level politics. 
(We perhaps are beginning to see that the Sunnis, 
who have historically been the strongest advocates 
for a highly centralized fiscal and political sys- 
tem—since they controlled it—are waking up to 
the fact that decentralization can be useful to 
them. If the negotiations this summer for a new 
constitution had not been so rushed, and if they 
had not adopted such a radical formula for 
regional power, which could potentially eviscerate 
the central government, the Sunnis might have 
gravitated more clearly to this understanding.) 


PICK THE RIGHT SYSTEM 

The electoral system matters. Yet, partly because 
it seemed administratively easier to manage in the 
difficult circumstances of Iraq in late 2004 and Jan- 
uary of 2005, the electoral system selected by a 
United Nations team was inappropriate for Iraq. 
The Iraqi interim government and the United States 
had invited in UN officials to help choose, train, and 
advise a new Iraqi electoral commission. Bremer 
and the cpa had insisted on having an independent 
electoral commission, even when many Iraqi polit- 
ical parties involved in the governing council 
wanted to relentlessly politicize and split up con- 
trol of this body. This, too, is a lesson from Iraq. The 
electoral process requires popular confidence, and 
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that comes from a neutral, professional electoral 
administration that is totally insulated from parti- 
san politics. 

But the system chosen for the January elections 
was proportional representation in a single nation- 
wide district, one that only a few other relatively 
small countries use (such as the Netherlands and, 
ironically, Israel). While proportional representa- 
tion made sense for Iraq, the absence of any district 
basis for the system did not. No area of the country 
had any indication of what kind of minimum rep- 
resentation it would have in parliament. Since the 
Sunni areas had been the site of far greater violence 
and disruption, Sunnis feared that they would wind 
up being severely underrepresented in such a sys- 
tem, which accords seats to parties purely on the 
basis of national vote totals. This was one of the 
major reasons the Sunni Arab parties boycotted the 
January 30 elections—a disastrous move for them, 
and for the country, since it intensified the polar- 
ization and violence. 

Generally, proportional representation is useful 
in managing ethnic conflict and ensuring a just, 
inclusive result. But using only a single nationwide 
district leaves no possibility for local candidates, 
local identities, and local initiatives to emerge. And 
there is nothing that is more conducive to an elec- 
tion’s becoming an identity referendum than a sin- 
gle national-list system in which voters hardly even 
know who the candidates are. They are literally just 
voting for a party and a symbol. In the case of Iraq, 
that meant most Shiites were simply voting for Sis- 
tani’s picture on a poster. 

If Iraq had adopted a system of smaller-scale mul- 
timember districts based, for example, on the bound- 
aries of the 18 provinces—something many of us 
who were within the CPA recommended for the first 
national elections—or even open-list systems under 
which people could look at the candidates and vote 
for individual candidates and rank them, that might 
have allowed local leaders to emerge and develop 
some constituencies. It could also have required 
elected officials to be responsible and accountable to 
local-level constituencies. 

Fortunately, the provincial-list proportional rep- 
resentation system is precisely what Iraq adopted 
for the December 15 elections. This decision, 
which then assured a minimum number of seats 
for each province in the new parliament, played a 
major role in giving Sunni Arab parties confidence 
to participate vigorously in the elections. Although 
some Sunnis complained about the allocation of 
seats to their provinces (based on voter registration 
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figures), their political and religious leaders urged 
full participation in the election, and even the 
diehard Saddamist and Al Qaeda terrorists largely 
refrained from the kind of violence and intimida- 
tion that suppressed the Sunni vote in January. As a 
result, Sunni voter participation soared on Decem- 
ber 15, with ordinary Sunni voters now feeling the 
same pride and resolve in participating that other 
Iraqi communities had in January. The election 
itself was an unprecedented logistical and political 
success, with some 11 million Iraqis (over two- 
thirds of those registered) voting at more than 
6,000 polling stations, and with only 18 reported 
attacks against polling sites (compared to about 
five times that in January). Even in the immediate 
aftermath of the balloting (as this magazine went 
to press), it was clear that the widespread and 
enthusiastic participation would ensure a much 
more representative parliament, and so at least the 
possibility of a more inclusive government. In the 
coming months, however, the stabilization of Iraq 
will depend to a great extent on whether the dif- 
ferent political and sectarian groups are able to 
share power and fashion a more broadly acceptable 
constitutional bargain, particularly on federalism 
and the control of oil and gas resources. 


DISARM THE MILITIAS 

Another lesson made obvious in Iraq is that any 
effort at postconflict reconstruction must confront 
the problem of order. A country cannot build a 
democratic state unless it first has a state—a set of 
institutions of political authority that exercise a 
monopoly over the means of violence in a territory. 
If a democratic electoral process is to be successful 
and sustained to allow the emergence of a truly 
democratic system, attention must therefore be paid 
to the problem of armed force outside the control of 
the state. Armed groups controlled by political par- 
ties and political movements can use this private 
force to aggrandize their power, intimidate voters, 
and create an undemocratic playing field. 

The CPA tried over many months to implement in 
essence a “DDR” plan—disarmament, demobilization, 
and reintegration of militias into the Iraqi economy 
and society. But the effort began too late. It lacked the 
force and legitimacy to be implemented effectively. 
And it was ultimately derailed by the twin insurgen- 
cies of the Falluja-based Sunni resistance and the Shi- 
ite fighters under Muqtada al-Sadr that erupted in 
April 2004, and then by the lack of enthusiasm for 
the disarmament effort on the part of the Iraqi 
interim government that took power on June 28. 


Iraq thus went into elections in January 2005 fac- 
ing not only a virulent Sunni-based insurgency, but 
also increasingly muscular and ambitious Shiite 
militias on the streets as well. In the north was the 
country’s most powerful Iraqi armed force, the Kur- 
dish peshmerga, which had been extending the 
power and de facto borders of Kurdistan through 
force, even as it brought a degree of stability to the 
far north unknown in the rest of Iraq. The existence 
of these powerful, non-state militias could not help 
but affect the electoral environment. 

To a degree that will take some time to fully 
assess, the mobilization of the militias did diminish 
the freedom and fairness of the December 15 elec- 
tions. This was particularly so in the southern 
provinces, where militias associated with the Shiite 
religious parties of the United Iraqi Alliance intim- 
idated and obstructed opposing political forces, 
attacked their headquarters, ripped down their 
campaign banners, and terrorized, assaulted, and 
assassinated a number of their candidates and cam- 
paign workers. The electoral misconduct was par- 
ticularly brazen in Basra, where many police cars 
and government buildings displayed the electoral 
symbol of the Alliance, or the ballot number of its 
electoral list, 555, and where Iraqi police officers 
urged people to vote for the 555 list on election day 
(in open defiance of the electoral rules). 

The militia problem is going to get considerably 
worse in future elections. Moreover, it is not just 
voting we must worry about. During the past year 
in particular, the militias of the Shiite Islamist par- 
ties and movements have used their high degree of 
organization and their coercive power to penetrate 
the police and the military. In the context of the 
provincial electoral victories that their parties and 
movements won in January 2005, they also have 
taken control of local governments and imposed 
harsh interpretations of sharia, or Islamic law. At 
the same time they have exacted vigilante 
vengeance against Sunnis believed involved with 
the insurgency or Hussein's regime. 

A kind of Islamic state is emerging in the Shiite 
south. Although the Islamist parties—gathered 
together in the United Iraqi Alhance (still with the 
implicit blessing of Ayatollah Sistani)—did not do 
quite as well nationally in the December elections as 
they had in January, within the southern provinces 
they remain determined to consolidate their hold on 
power. For some time to come, there may be little 
that the United States can do to prevent the drift 
to Islamic rule in the southern provinces, except try 
to strengthen moderate and secular groups through- 


out Iraq, while standing up vigorously for basic 
principles of human rights and constitutionalism. 

Meanwhile, the international community, the 
United States, the United Nations, the Europeans— 
everyone with a stake in a peaceful, stable Iraq, 
including, obviously, the Iraqi state itself —will need 
to confront the problem of very substantial armed 
force in the hands of private actors, political parties, 
and religious and social movements. These groups 
are bound to use that force in ways that will under- 
mine democratic principles and processes if they are 
not demobilized. 

Unfortunately, demobilizing them has never 
been more difficult, not only because many of their 
parties have won political power and legitimacy, 
but also because they have increasingly merged 
with the Iraqi state. A major test of Iraq's stability 
and viability in the coming months will be 
whether the units of the new Iraqi army and police 
are loyal to the state as a whole, or to the parties 
and movements from which they were recruited as 
militia fighters. 


DEAL WITH THE INSURGENTS 

Even with the success of the December 15 elec- 
tions, Iraq will not become a full democracy any 
time soon. There are simply too many groups on 
the ground, too powerful and too violent, that do 
not value or want a truly democratic order. Yet, with 
the prospect of a more legitimate and inclusive par- 
liament and government, there is a chance for Iraq 
to turn away from the incremental descent into civil 
war and toward stabilization—if the insurgency can 
be significantly diminished. 

Although the Iraqi armed forces are considerably 
larger, and more capable and spirited, than they 
were a year ago, there is still no prospect of defeat- 
ing the insurgency through military means alone. 
Rather, turning the corner on the insurgency 
requires a political process that divides the more 
tactical elements of the insurgency—the Sunni 
tribal, political, and religious forces that have been 
seeking at least some share of power in the new 
order, and an end to the American occupation— 
from the diehard Al Qaeda and Saddamist elements. 

In this respect, it is possible to see hopeful signs 
on the horizon. Despite their concerns and anxieties 
over the rise of targeted violence and assassinations 
against Sunnis, the Sunni parties and movements 
participated massively in the December elections and 
appear to have won a share of seats in much closer 
proportion to their share of the population than they 
did in January, when they boycotted the vote. 
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In November 2005, the Arab League gathered in 
Cairo to hold the broadest meeting yet of Iraqi 
political forces, including members of the transi- 
tional government and elements associated with the 
Sunni-based insurgency. They agreed on the princi- 
ples of power-sharing and on the need to establish a 
timetable for American withdrawal. At the same 
time, the Us ambassador in Iraq, Zalmay Khalilzad, 
has shown a flexibility, deftness, and interest in 
negotiation with insurgent elements that his prede- 
cessors lacked. 

There are now three imperatives. First, power-shar- 
ing must be made to work so that all groups see that 
they can better secure their interests through peace- 
ful participation in politics and government than 
through violence. Second, compromise must be 
achieved in the forthcoming process to review and 
amend the constitution adopted in October (over the 
bitter objections of the Sunni Arab communities, 
which voted overwhelmingly against it). In particu- 
lar, the federal system must be revised to clearly estab- 
lish central government control over future (as well 
as current) oil and gas production, and to rule out the 
creation of new governing regions, or at least to limit 
the number of provinces that can come together into 
a single region. This would remove one of the most 
alarming Sunni concerns, a Shiite super-region with 
control over most of the country’s oil resources, And 
third, comprehensive negotiations are needed 
between the United States and the insurgents, involv- 
ing as well the new Iraqi government and the media- 
tion of the United Nations and the Arab League. 

Through such negotiations, it may be possible to 
entrench power-sharing provisions and develop a 
mutually acceptable plan for American military 
withdrawal. This would lead many of the Sunni 
insurgent groups to suspend the violent struggle 
and to take visible public steps to discourage and 
delegitimate the continuation of the insurgency. 
With greater Sunni cooperation, it may also become 
possible to isolate, capture, kill, or expel the Al 
Qaeda fighters who have been responsible for the 
most destructive and destabilizing violence. 

After nearly three years and a bitter cost in lives 
and treasure, the United States now has a real 
chance to help Iraq move toward stabilization. It 
will not be quick or easy, and real democracy may 
be years away. But compared with the tyranny of 
Hussein or the chaos since the invasion, stabiliza- 
tion would count as considerable progress. It would 
also improve long-term prospects for democratiza- 
tion efforts elsewhere in the region, if the bitter 
lessons learned in Iraq are heeded. | 
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The Middle Easts Corruption Conundrum 


KATE GILLESPIE 


often conjoined for many Westerners. Besides 

the closed nature of the region's regimes, the 
image also results from the public manifestations of 
OPEC oil riches spent lavishly by Arab businessmen 
in Western cities in the 1970s and, more recently, 
from the disclosure that thousands of companies 
involved in Iraq's oil-for-food program were being 
investigated for bribery and 
kickbacks. 

Of course, there are dif- 
ferences among countries in 
the region. Israel and Oman tied as least corrupt 
among Middle Eastern nations ranked in the 2005 
“Corruption Perceptions Index,” published by the 
watchdog group Transparency International. These 
two countries rated a relatively high 28th in the 
world on a list of 159 nations, ranked from least to 
most corrupt. Bahrain, at 36th, also did compara- 
tively well. Bahrain is one example of a Middle 
Eastern state that, in response to local concerns and 
pressure from abroad, has made appreciable 
progress in cleaning up corruption. 

But there are not many others. Across the region, 
government leaders realize that their countries need 
more investment, both foreign and local, to develop 
their economies. They also recognize that corrup- 
tion constitutes a major disincentive to investment. 
Corruption, however, remains deeply embedded in 
Middle Eastern cultures. And cleaning it up is not 
only a complex undertaking—it can also be haz- 
ardous to regimes. 


‘| words “corruption” and “Middle East” are 
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GRAFT AND CULTURE 

The predominately Islamic nations of the Middle 
East share a traditional vision of the ideal political 
leader: he is just, consultative, and a defender of the 
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faith. His right to rule is God-given and often inher- 
ited. Although wealthier than his followers, he takes 
care of them. However, the Islamic vision and the 
Middle Fast reality are often at odds. Other cultural 
and political forces are also at play. 

As with most of the developing world, Middle 
Eastern societies are highly collectivist. People are 
seen or valued less as individuals than as members 
of cohesive and enduring groups that are largely 
determined at birth. The good of the group takes 
precedence over the good of the whole. Politicians 
and bureaucrats in collectivist societies feel obliga- 
tions to their families and clans and often conclude 
that meeting these obligations is a greater good than 
discharging their public duty. As such they are more 
likely to take advantage of opportunities to accept 
bribes or embezzle public funds to aid their families 
and to use their positions to advance fellow group 
members even when doing so falls afoul of rules 
against conflicts of interest. In Middle Eastern coun- 
tries with significant ethnic or religious divides, it is 
not unusual to see the faction associated with the 
current head of state receiving the lion’s share of 
state benefits—both officially and unofficially. Thus 
Sunnis prospered at a cost to Shiites and Kurds 
under Saddam Hussein's regime in Iraq. 

Graft at the highest levels of government is com- 
monly augmented by rampant petty bribery among 
low-level officials. Some observers have attributed 
this to a continuation of practices established by the 
earlier Ottoman bureaucracies in many Middle 
Eastern countries. Poorly paid bureaucrats are 
expected to supplement their income with unoffi- 
cial tips. This petty corruption affects the average 
person, and especially businesspeople, the most as 
they attempt to operate in countries misgoverned 
by numerous and opaque rules, where permission 
is required for just about everything. Egyptian- 
American entrepreneurs who return to Egypt to set 
up businesses complain, for example, that they can 
never find out for certain what they can or cannot 


do under Egyptian law. As granters of permissions, 
bureaucrats often wield significant power, which 
they use to supplement their incomes. 

Middle East countries are also hierarchical soci- 
eties, with those on the lower echelons of the social 
order more accepting that power is unevenly dis- 
tributed. Elites are expected to be different; there is 
not the sense that they are supposed to operate under 
the same rules. Thus, it is not uncommon to hear 
Middle Easterners bemoan corruption while opining 
that it will always be present in their countries. 


OIL AND AUTOCRACY 

The oil economy is often cited as a major contrib- 
utor to corruption in the Middle East. Government 
officials commandeer windfall revenues in oil-rich 
countries either to supplement their personal 
incomes or to buy acquiescence from the public by 
providing services, patronage jobs, and even stipends. 
Indeed, a 2004 report by Transparency International 
pointed out that oil-rich countries—including, in 
the Middle East, Iran, 
Iraq, Libya, Saudi Ara- 
bia, and Yemen—are 
among the most cor- 
rupt in the world. 

Oil-rich countries 
tend to have large 
public sectors, a fac- 
tor also cited as a cause of corruption. According to 
this logic, the greater the government involvement 
in the economy, the greater the opportunity for cor- 
rupt transactions such as bribery of officials and 
misappropriation of public funds. Although this 
seems intuitively true, the relationship between the 
size of government and the extent of corruption 
may be more complex. A study of 36 countries by 
the business ethics scholar Bryan Husted failed to 
find a significant relationship between government 
size and corruption. 

It may be the speed with which funds from out- 
side flood into a nation that most contributes to a 
rise in corruption. A get-rich-quick mentality can 
develop before modes of oversight or even norms of 
correct behavior can be instituted. The flood of 
funds that contribute to a spike in corruption need 
not be oil revenues. Corruption soared in Lebanon 
with an influx of reconstruction money after its civil 
war and in the Palestinian Authority with the arrival 
of substantial donor funds. 

The specter of diminishing oil supplies haunts 
many of the smaller oil-producing countries in the 
Middle East. Not surprisingly, a number of them 





Many Middle Easterners believe that cleanup 
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have recognized the need to attract foreign invest- 
ment. These countries must seek new economic 
bases, and, given their small home markets, they 
focus on attracting high-technology businesses or 
industries such as financial services that are des- 
tined to compete internationally. When comparing 
Corruption Perceptions Index scores across the 
Middle East, these states rank as significantly less 
corrupt than most others. Bahrain, Oman, and the 
United Arab Emirates are all perceived as less cor- 
rupt than, for example, South Korea or Taiwan. 

Oil revenues (as opposed to tax revenues) support 
autocracy because they tend to separate spending 
from accountability. More generally, it is not surpris- 
ing that many consider the lack of viable democra- 
cies to be another major contributor to persistent 
high levels of corruption in the region. 

Much of the Middle East was part of the Ottoman 
Empire 90 years ago. Ottoman rule was followed by 
a relatively brief period of control by European pow- 
ers, which in many cases helped bolster or even 
establish royal families 
as subsequent rulers. 
The Middle East is 
unique today for the 
number of countries 
truly governed by 
royal families. In some 
countries in the region, 
such as Egypt, Iraq, and Syria, coups in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century replaced royalty 
with dictatorships. 

One result is a dearth of effective opposition par- 
ties that in other regions are major forces for 
uncovering government scandals, demanding 
accountability, and prompting cleanups. Varying 
levels of press censorship also curtail corruption 
investigations in the Middle East. 

Nonetheless, it would be a mistake to assume 
that democracy is a panacea for corruption in the 
Middle East, or that countries with royal families 
are always more corrupt than countries with more 
extensive democratic experience. Oman and the 
United Arab Emirates, according to the Corrup- 
tion Perceptions Index, rate on par with Israel and 
much higher than Lebanon. Turkey, with a long 
history of democracy, political opposition, and a 
relatively free (even muckraking) press is per- 
ceived as significantly more corrupt than Bahrain 
or Jordan. 

Democratic governments are certainly enablers 
for the eradication of corruption, but democracies 
in collectivist, hierarchical societies may still be 
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WHAT HAS GONE WRONG IN IRAQ? 


WHEN IT COMES to corruption, Iraq has the worst 
score in the Middle East, ranking 137th world- 
wide on Transparency International's 2005 Cor- 
ruption Perceptions Index. Those who hope Iraq 
can be an example of democracy and good gover- 
nance in the region can only be disappointed that 
the country remains plagued with problems that 
encourage corruption. 

Speed trumps oversight. As early as December 
2003, a subcontractor for Kellogg Brown & Root, 
a subsidiary of us-based Halliburton, was accused 
of overcharging $61 million for imported fuel from 
Kuwait. The Coalition Provisional Authority, the 
US occupation power that oversaw state operations 
before Iraq's interim government took over, has 
come under scrutiny for its contracts, which were 
often given to American companies. Some con- 

_ tracts were awarded without bidding. Others were 
offered for bid to just a few companies, with the 
winner picked in a few days. In many cases it is 
too soon to tell what is fraud in Iraq and what is 
mismanagement, but an estimated $9 billion in us 
reconstruction funds has gone missing as a result 
of poor bookkeeping alone. 

Old ways persist. Alissa Rubin and Raheem 
Salman of the Los Angeles Times have reported that 
when Iraq's new trade minister began work he dis- 
covered that members of his ministry were partic- 
ipating in a door scam in which the ministry had 
agreed to order doors for an inflated $100 million 
from well-connected companies. In another case, 


more prone to corruption than those in individual- 
ist, egalitarian cultures. For example, many blame 
Lebanon's current corruption on a generation of 
Syrian occupation. But the patterns of corruption 
show evidence of the sectarian politics for which 
Lebanon 1s notorious. Increasingly, candidacy in 
Lebanese politics has become the domain of mil- 
lionaires or even billionaires, with money buying 
votes primarily along sectarian lines. 

Even Israel, a bastion of democracy in the Mid- 
dle East, struggles with corruption related to party 
politics. A Gallup survey in 2004 found that Israelis 
perceive their political parties to be the most cor- 
rupt institutions in Israel. In May 2005, an annual 
report by the state controller documented 
widespread corruption and abuse of office. Reward- 
ing party members with government positions in 
violation of civil service mules is especially common. 


the head of a prison was jailed for extorting bribes 
in exchange for prisoner releases. Corruption was 
endemic under the prior regime, and many former 
bureaucrats still hold their jobs. In addition, a 
struggling economy encourages poorly paid low- 
level officials to continue to supplement their 
incomes by extorting petty bribes. 

Many Iraqis blame naive Americans for not 
understanding the culture of corruption in Iraq 
and consequently proving ineffectual in combat- 
ing it. However, even Iraqis charged with cleaning 
up corruption find it daunting. Their lives are 
sometimes threatened by officials and business 
groups that profit from the status quo. Given the 


- lack of security in the country, death threats are 


taken very seriously. 

Bad apples multiply. Corruption in Iraq can- 
not be blamed only on Iraqis. In November 2005, 
the US government brought criminal charges 
against two Americans, one a businessman and 
the other a former employee of the Coalition Pro- 
visional Authority. Philip Bloom is alleged to 
have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
bribes to ensure that his companies won lucra- 
tive contracts for reconstruction projects in Hilla, 
a town south of Baghdad. The Hilla case is the 
first time American officials have been investi- 
gated for large-scale corruption in Iraq. However, 
the office of the Special Inspector General for 
Iraq Reconstruction expects other such cases to 
come to light as a result of probes into billions of 
dollars spent in Iraq since the US invasion in 
March 2003. K.G. 





PATRONAGE AND POLITICS 

Whether a regime is dictatorial or democratic, 
politcal patronage is often intertwined with political 
corruption in the Middle East. In the 1950s and 
1960s, Egypts legendary president, Gamal Abdul 
Nasser, is said to have appointed political supporters 
as directors of his country’s newly formed state- 
owned enterprises with the understanding that they 
could supplement their official salaries with a rea- 
sonable level of bribery and embezzlement. This 
understanding reflected a bizarre combination of car- 
rot and stick. While supporting Nasser, directors 
could prosper financially. If they were suspected of 
turning on the president or showing political ambi- 
tions themselves, they could be taken before the 
courts to answer for their corruption. Thus Nasser is 
credited with institutionalizing corruption in Egypt 
even though he himself was a man of simple tastes. 


Thirty years later, Yasser Arafat's tenure as pres- 
ident of the Palestinian Authority became associ- 
ated with endemic corruption. Arafat too was a 
man of simple tastes. Like Nasser, he employed 
corruption and patronage to political ends, though 
arguably with less success. As the head of a refugee 
organization resident in sometimes friendly and 
sometimes unfriendly neighboring Arab states, 
Arafat developed an opaque financial style. Trans- 
parency, oversight, and even proper recordkeeping 
were perceived as handicaps for a man and an orga- 
nization sometimes on the run and always looking 
over their shoulders. 

Arafats return to the Palestinian homeland in 1994 
raised hopes for an independent state and a return of 
the Palestinian refugees, but the reality fell short of 
expectations. While he retained iconic status, chal- 
lenges to his rule emerged, especially among the 
newer Islamic organizations of the younger genera- 
tion. As they did, Arafat increasingly diverted funds, 
primarily from the Palestinian Authority budget, 
into his own hands in 
an attempt to subsidize 
patronage and stem the 
erosion of his political 
power. 

By the time of his 
death in 2004, the 
authority's annual bud- 
get had grown to nearly $2 billion. On the insis- 
tence of foreign donors concerned with financial 
irregularities, most of the diverted funds were sub- 
sequently returned to the Palestinian Authority. But 
between $100 million and $300 million remained 
unaccounted for, either lost in bad investments or 
still under Arafats control. Despite the effort to 
retrieve questionable funds flowing to Arafat, the 
Palestinian Authority’s 2003 budget allotted $34 
million to the president's office for transfer pay- 
ments. These funds continued to allow Arafat to 
disperse money to bolster his popularity and polit- 
ical position. Meantime, his cronies built expensive 
villas while the Palestinian economy remained 
depressed and unemployment soared. 

Accusations of corruption no longer were limited 
to foreigners. Increasingly, Palestinians themselves 
sought alternatives to Arafat and looked toward less 
corrupt but more extremist and Islamic-based orga- 
nizations such as Hamas and Islamic Jihad. When 
Arafat died in November 2004, he received a hero’s 
funeral, as Nasser had in Egypt nearly 35 years ear- 
lier. But three months later his own Fatah Party, 
while attempting to sustam a campaign against rival 
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parties, was scrambling to discover where Arafat 
had hidden missing funds. 


FORCES FOR CHANGE 

The Palestinian case is an example of how inter- 
nal and external forces for change—such as local 
reformers and international donors—converge in 
the Middle East. Today, opposition parties, business 
associations, NGOs, and university professors call for 
the eradication of corruption. Pressure for anticor- 
ruption efforts come also from abroad, including 
America. These pressures, however, are nothing 
new. And most of the region’s political leaders— 
who tend to have long memories, a conservative 
predisposition, and tenuous legitimacy—look back 
at the first major round of anticorruption efforts in 
the Middle East that occurred 30 years ago with 
mixed results, and remain decidedly ambivalent 
about initiating more aggressive campaigns. 

By the mid-1970s, a growing intolerance for cor- 
ruption was observed among businesspeople and 

c technocrats across the 
Middle East from Mor- 
occo to Iran. Economic 
development had bred 
middle classes, and mid- 
dle classes have long 
been associated with 
cleaning up corruption 
in their societies. (This class benefits most from mer- 
itocracies and the establishment of level playing 
fields; government corruption and bribery tax the 
middie class and make the business environment less 
predictable for entrepreneurs—even when they are 
willing to partake in bribery.) As education and 
income levels rose, as civil society expanded, and as 
public expectations increased, domestic pressures to 
combat corruption grew. 

The first external shocks that challenged a rela- 
tively complacent culture of corruption also came 
30 years ago. In the mid-1970s, a special prosecutor 
assigned to investigate the Watergate scandal in the 
United States was examining corporate books in 
search of illegal contributions to President Richard 
Nixon's reelection campaign. The probe uncovered 
a number of questionable payments of a different 
kind—hribes to overseas politicians and government 
officials. Investigations by several agencies eventu- 
ally resulted in the passage of the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1977 (FCPA), the first law to explic- 
itly forbid us firms from influencing foreign officials 
through personal payments or political contribu- 
tions. In the months before the passage of the FCPA, 
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the Middle East attained a particular notoriety, with 
Iran and Saudi Arabia jostling for the dubious honor 
of being the country most often mentioned in 
bribery scandals. 

The scandals arising from these bribery investi- 
gations worried some in the us State Department. 
Just as today there is concern that a policy of pro- 
moting democracy could threaten friendly regimes 
in the Middle East, in the late 1970s the specter of 
friendly regimes collapsing as a result of corruption 
exposés was very real. Of course, many governments 
in the region successfully ignored the scandals while 
others contained or dismissed them. In the cases of 
Turkey and Iran, however, US-initiated scandals may 
have acted as a catalyst for administration change in 
the former and revolution in the latter. 


SCHOOLS FOR SCANDAL 

In 1976 a bribery scandal involving the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Company eventually implicated senior 
Turkish air force officers, a defense minister, and 
other high officials. A year later a military coup 
ousted the government of Prime Minister Suleyman 
Demirel. The corruption scandal no doubt fueled 
the Us State Department’s concern, but did it bring 
down a friendly government? Certainly not in and 
of itself. Turkeys own press was vigilant in pub- 
lishing reports about corruption. The government 
was also undermined by terrorism, a separatist 
movement, and an ailing economy. Us policy mak- 
ers could also take heart that after a brief period of 
military rule, the subsequent civilian administration 
in Turkey was even more pro-American and pro- 
foreign business than Demirel’s had been. 

If Turkey presented a happy ending to a harrow- 
ing scandal, Iran was another case—and remains a 
cautionary tale for other regimes in the region. 
Unlike democratic Turkey, Iran was ruled by a 
monarchy. Nonetheless, Iran was not insular, and 
censoring scandal from abroad was impossible. With 
income generated from a growing economy bol- 
stered by oil exports, tens of thousands of Iranians 
traveled abroad to shop, study, and conduct busi- 
ness. In the mid-1970s corruption was rampant, and 
the government had even attempted to rein it in 
with new legislation and investigations, some of 
which were undertaken in cooperation with Ameri- 
cans. However, in early 1978 an investigation of Bell 
Helicopter initiated in the United States did what no 
Iranian investigation had ever done: it implicated a 
member of the Iranian royal family. 

Unlike many other Middle East heads of state 
who have seen relatives embroiled in corruption 


scandals, the shah of Iran neither ignored nor 
denied that there was a problem in the family. 
Instead, he admitted it. He instituted a code of con- 
duct for the extended royal family, ordering family 
members to relinquish their control over charitable 
organizations and public institutions. They were 
forbidden to deal with any foreign or local company 
doing business with the government and barred 
from issuing any orders affecting public or private 
business. Within months, the Pahlavi regime in 
Iran, one of the United States’ largest export mar- 
kets and friendliest allies in the Middle East, was 
replaced by the new Islamic Republic. 

In contrast to the shah’s admission of guilt, the 
government of Saudi Arabia steadfastly denied 
bribery charges, and no ensuing arrests occurred. 
FCPA scandals implicating Saudis were attributed to 
anti-Arab sentiment in the United States. However, 
some laws did change. In the wake of a scandal 
involving Lockheed, the Saudi government outlawed 
the use of agents or brokers by firms selling military 
equipment to the government. A controversial deal 
involving a European multinational corporation and 
a member of the royal family was cancelled. A new 
law banned the use of non-Saudi agents and limited 
to 10 the number of companies that an agent could 
represent. This law essentially made it impossible to 
do business in Saudi Arabia without a Saudi agent. 
Yet, by restricting the number of clients that one 
agent could represent, it also signaled to the Saudi 
people that the benefits of petrodollars were available 
to others beyond the royal family. 


THE PROBLEM WITH CLEANUPS 

At the time, many denigrated the shah’s cleanup 
as too little too late. In retrospect this vast last- 
minute attempt to curb corruption within the 
regime was pathetically ineffectual. But from the 
point of view of some Middle Eastern governments, 
the shah’s cleanup could well be judged as going 
too far. After all, how can you admit to being cor- 
rupt and survive? In a world where dictatorial 
regimes are on the defensive, their right to rule 
retains some legitimacy only if the dictator is seen 
as being the patriarch protecting and nurturing the 
nation. Once this myth is breached, what legitimacy 
it provides is threatened. Furthermore, arresting 
and prosecuting public officials would be a strike 
against many regimes’ most loyal base. 

Thirty years ago Iran and Saudi Arabia were both 
attractive markets and both shared the same high 
estimates for political risk. The Pahlavi regime fell; 
the House of Saud did not. There is little evidence, 


however, that Saudi Arabia’ quiet housecleaning was 
effective in cleaning up corruption in that country— 
certainly not in the long term. To be fair, the Islamic 
Republic of Iran has also failed to deliver on cleanup 
promises, ranking 88th least-corrupt in the world 
versus Saudi Arabia, which is 70th. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that cleanups of corruption in the 
Middle East often meet with widespread cynicism. 

Many Middle Easterners believe that cleanup 
announcements are a way to discredit the opposi- 
tion or are a precursor to a political purge. Before the 
mid-1970s, cleanups were announced primarily 
after coups to discredit the former government and 
legitimize the new. The stability of relatively 
undemocratic governments over the past 30 years 
has made cleanups the domain of incumbent gov- 
ernments. Nevertheless, there are enough political 
opponents (real or imagined) in the Middle East for 
incumbents to vilify or discredit. For example, when 
a new round of cleanup announcements began in 
Egypt in 2002, some speculated that President Hosni 
Mubarak was paving the way to dismiss old-guard 
party members who 
might stand in the 
way of his son's suc- 
cession. 

Reformist politi- 
cians in Iran appear 
to bear the brunt of 
much of the anticorruption efforts in that country. 
Conservatives do occasionally find themselves in 
trouble, but they appear to get out of it with greater 
ease. In a recent corruption case involving the ille- 
gal sale of shares in a state-owned enterprise, a 
number of sons of prominent clerics were acquitted 
on the grounds that they were ignorant of the law. 
Reformists have greater difficulty maneuvering 
Iran’s cleanup politics. In 2002 a close friend and 
ally of then-President Mohammad Khatami was 
charged with fraud in connection with a semi-pri- 
vate offshore oil company. The case, spearheaded by 
conservatives in the Iranian government, was 
viewed by many as an attempt to discredit 
Khatami’s reformist administration. 

In the leadup to Iran’s elections in 2005, corrup- 
tion and promises to eradicate it were foremost in 
campaign rhetoric. In April 2005, the director gen- 
eral of Iran’s state-owned tobacco producing com- 
pany was arrested for corruption despite general 
acknowledgement that he had run the company 
well. Ironically, the man credited with significantly 
deterring cigarette smuggling into the country faced 
corruption charges at the same time as the main 





It would be a mistake to assume that democracy 
is a panacea for corruption in the Middle East. 
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defendant in another major corruption case involv- 
ing widespread smuggling at a provincial airport 
remained at large. 


SELECTIVE REFORM CAMPAIGNS 

Cases involving corrupt customs officials or direc- 
tors of state-owned enterprises highlight another 
source of local cynicism concerning cleanups in the 
Middle East. Many in the region believe that 
announced anticorruption campaigns are diversions 
in which governments attempt to deflect criticism at 
home and abroad. While corruption reaches the 
highest levels of government, elites have no inten- 
tion of getting caught or reforming. A lack of real 
transparency and accountability allows heads of state 
to stage cleanups, sacrificing a few corrupt officials 
to preserve lucrative pickings for those higher up. 

In fact, since incumbent cleanups began in earnest 
30 years ago, they have rarely targeted either top- 
level or low-level officials. Rather, they tend to aim 
at mid-level bureaucrats, such as ministry directors 
or heads of state-owned enterprises. Granted, the 
stakes involved in 
mid-level corruption 
have grown consid- 
erably. In July 2002, 
for example, a group 
involved with a for- 
mer tourism minister 
in Egypt was found guilty of illegally obtaining unse- 
cured loans in excess of $190 million. Former offi- 
cials at a state-owned metal casing company were 
convicted in June 2003 of misappropriating approx- 
imately $280 million. Still, the choice of mid-level 
targets is not arbitrary. 

Targeting low-level public employees runs a num- 
ber of risks. Petty bribery at low levels may have 
evolved as a social contract between government and 
employee: pay is low and bribes are expected to aug- 
ment salaries. Mass firings of corrupt minor officials 
would be disruptive, and the fired employees would 
need to be replaced immediately with others who 
would do their jobs without soliciting bribes. Insti- 
tutional change—not just personnel change—is 
required. Pay and educational standards would have 
to be raised immediately. New leadership and sus- 
tained oversight would be necessary to send a mes- 
sage that the old ways are finished. 


LEADERS AND CYNICS 

Yet the importance of new leadership brings us 
back to the widespread cynicism regarding the 
motives of those at the top. Some in the Middle East 
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remain loyal to their national leaders despite evi- 
dence of corruption, opining that the leader is not 
corrupt—it is those around him who take bribes. 
This is a bit disingenuous. A head of state who does 
not realize that his friends and family are robbing 
the nation must be a fool. Still, bearing in mind 
what happened to the shah of Iran, it is not sur- 
prising that cleanups in the region—at least those 
conducted in the public eye—rarely attempt to curb 
those close to the top. 

Sometimes reform efforts get out of hand anyway. 
Indeed, the inability of even dictatorial regimes to 
control the direction of cleanups is often surprising. 
Anticorruption campaigns that target mid-level offi- 
cials can result in scandals that ultimately implicate 
the highest elites. When this happens the regime is 
forced to take action—but generally actions such as 
those taken by Saudi Arabia that stop short of arrest- 
ing and trying a member of the royal family or inner 
clique. For example, the late President Hafiz al- 
Assad of Syria personally reined in his brother, who 
had come to be the poster child of Syrian corruption 
and nouveau riche excess. These private curtail- 
ments are sometimes credited with sending a posi- 
tive message. However, the message heard clearest 
is that some people remain above the law. Without 
a serious challenge to this fact, cleanups fall flat. 
Syria, like Iran and Saudi Arabia, remains one of the 
most corrupt countries in the Middle East. 

Most highly publicized cleanup campaigns to 
date have proved disappointing. As noted earlier, 
some place the blame with a lack of broad-based 
democracy in the region. Yet Singapore went from 
being the most corrupt port in Asia after World War 
II to the 5th least-corrupt nation in the world on 
Transparency International's 2005 list. (In compar- 
ison, the United States ranks 17th.) This transfor- 
mation occurred in little over one generation and 
under one-man, one-party rule with significant press 
censorship. The precedent suggests that a strong 
visionary leader can make a difference—but it 
requires the leader to be serious and the leaders fam- 
ily and friends to be clean. After 30 years of incum- 
bent cleanups in the Middle East, phony 
anticorruption efforts are increasingly passé. Far 
from assuaging the populace, they only exacerbate 
an already high degree of cynicism. 

As a result, the public may be less willing to do 
its part to alleviate corruption. Cleaning up cor- 
ruption, especially endemic low-level corruption, 
demands resources in the short term. Poorly paid 
civil servants need to receive raises. Except in the 
lucky cases where governments can tap into sub- 


stantial oil revenues, raising government salaries 
requires additional taxes. Yet citizens will not trust 
their government with additional taxes if they 
believe the revenues will fill the pockets of corrupt 
politicians and civil servants. 


THE 30-YEAR IMPERATIVE 

Population distributions in the countries of the 
Middle East resemble triangles, with a large base 
of young people under the age of 20, a smaller work- 
ing-age population, and a very small number of 
retirees. However, like other countries in the devel- 
oping world, Middle East nations (with the excep- 
tion of Afghanistan, Oman, and Yemen) have begun 
to experience a drop in birth rates. As birth rates 
decline, populations age. For a generation this is a 
good thing. As Phillip Longman has noted, countries 
reap a demographic dividend, with a proportionately 
larger amount of the population in the workforce 
supporting a smaller number of children. This 
increases discretionary income and spending, which 
in turn fuels economic growth. Savings also increase, 
helping to ease problems of capital scarcity. 

After a generation, however, the larger percentage 
of retirees in the population erodes this dividend and 
demands more resources from the working popula- 
tion than children previously did. It is critical, there- 
fore, for Middle Eastern countries to take advantage 
of the demographic dividend now, before their 
economies are called to pay it back. Unfortunately, 
this means the working-age population needs jobs, 
and most of the region has been plagued with unem- 
ployment and underemployment. It receives little of 
the world’s foreign investment. Neither is it known 
for entrepreneurship. Market liberalization remains 
low and political risk high. 

This is why the problem of corruption, because 
it discourages investment, is so critical today. 
Research that I helped conduct indicates that even 
emigrant communities, which in the past have 
shown some interest in homeland investment, are 
inhibited by the perception that their homelands are 
corrupt. To promote investment from all sources 
and reap the region’s demographic dividend in the 
next 30 years, real progress against corruption 
needs to occur quickly, and nations will have to find 
avenues to reform that do not threaten political sta- 
bility. Yet here the conundrum arises. Cultural 
change takes time, and there is an abundance of 
cynicism to overcome. The hope must be that the 
past 30 years—with its many cleanup failures and 
some limited successes—can be credited toward 
this long-term cultural and institutional change. I 





| THE MONTH IN REVIEW. 


November 2005 


INTERNATIONAL l 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict . 

Nov 15—US Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice announces an 
agreement, which she helped mediate, under which Israel will 
allow Palestinians to travel in aad out of the Gaza Smp with 
relative freedom. 

Nov 21—Israeli Prime Minister nel Sharon quits the Likud 
Party that he helped found and announces that he is 
formmg a new party, Kadima, setting off a potential 
realignment of Israeli politics. | Sharons decision to withdraw 
soldiers and settlements fromiGaza had alienated him from 
many Likud members. l 


United Nations (UN) 

Nov. 18—UN Secretary General Kofi Annan criticizes what he 
calls a “weak and tardy” response to the Oct 8 earthquake in 
South Asia that killed more than 87,000 people. He says only 
30% of funds pledged for quake relief has been contributed so 
far. About 3 million earthquake victims, mostly ın northern 
Pakistan, remain homeless as winter approaches. 


ARGENTINA 

Nov. 4—Rioting protesters battlé police outside the 34-nation 
Summit of the Americas talks ın Argentina attended by 
President George W. Bush 

Nov 5—The summut ends with no agreement on a hemisphere- 
wide free-trade zone advocated by the US. Leaders of 
Argentina, Brazıl, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Venezuela withhold 
support even for a proposal to continue talks on the trade 
plan, citing US farm subsidies, which they regard as unfair. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Nov. 22—Prodded by the US, leaders of Serbian, Croatian, and 
Muslim factions reach an accord in Washington to try to unify 
their country and overcome sectarian divisions 10 years after 
the Bosman war ended. The plan calls for overhauling the 


government and scrapping an unwieldy system of 3 presidents. 


CHINA 

Nov. 8—Chinese and US officials announce an agreement 
limiting China's clothmg exports for the next 3 years, marking 
the return of official trade quotas. 

Nov. 23—Reports indicate that the government has cut off 
potentially contaminated water supplies to the 4 million 
people of the city of Harbin because of a nearby chemical 
plant explosion, surring new unrest about industnal pollution 
in the country. j 


EGYPT 

Nov. 15—The outlawed but tolerated Muslım Brotherhood 
surprises observers by doubling its number of seats in 
parliament. It wins 34 out of 164 seats up for election in the 
lst of 3 regional rounds of voting. Analysts say the Islamic 
group has established itself ds the chief opposition to the 
ruling National Democratic Party. 
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FRANCE 

Nov 8—The government declares a state of emergency, imposing 
curfews in suburbs where bands of youths for days have 
burned cars and battled police. The rioting and arson attacks, 
mostly in North and West African mmmugrant communities, are 
said to have been fueled by racial discnmunation, crowded 
housing conditions, and high unemployment. 

Nov. 29—1In the aftermath of 3 weeks of race nots, authorities 
announce tighter immigration controls. Immigrants seeking 
ciuzenship or 10-year residency permits must master French 
and prove they have integrated into French society 


GABON 

Nov 29—Omar Bongo, the longest-serving president in Africa, 
wins another 7-year term In office since 1967, Bongo wins 
election with 79% of the vote against 4 challengers. 


GERMANY 

Nov 22—Parliament elects Angela Merkel chancellor, the 1st 
woman to lead a postwar German government. She takes office 
in an unusual power-shanng arrangement between her 
Christian Democratic Party and the nval Social Democrats, 
who will hold half the posts in her cabinet 


GUATEMALA 

Nov. 16—Guatemala’ chief drug enforcement investigator and 2 
aides are arrested ın Virgima on charges of conspinng to 
smuggle tens of thousands of pounds of cocaine into the US 
US officials say Guatemala has become the transit point for at 
least 75% of the drugs that reach the US. 


HONDURAS 

Nov. 28—Election officials announce that Manuel Zelaya, an 
opposition Liberal Party leader who pledged to expand social 
programs and root out corruption, has won the presidency. 
The governing National Party candidate, Porfirio Lobo, who 
had vowed to crack down on youth gangs, contests the result. 


INDONESIA 

Nov. 22—The US lifts a ban on arms sales to Indonesia. The 
embargo had been imposed after Indonesian troops committed 
atrocities in East Timor in 1999. 


IRAN 

Nov. 17—Iran 1s reported to have resumed enrichment of 
uranium as a nuclear fuel ingredient despite requests by 
European diplomats that it abstam from such work pending a 
new round of talks on its nuclear activities 

Nov 18—The Internanonal Atomic Energy Agency reports that 
Iran has obtained black-market nuclear designs that appear to 
be blueprints for the core of a nuclear warhead. 


IRAQ 
Nov. 2—Iraqi officials announce a recruitment drive for yumor 
officers from the disbanded army of Saddam Hussein, 
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reversing a US directive issued in 2003. The move is seen as an 
overture by the Shiite-dominated government to disaffected 
Sunni Arabs, many of whom have been aiding the insurgency. 

Nov. 15—lIraqı officials order an inquiry after US troops discover 
173 detamees ın the basement of an Intenor Ministry building, 
many of whom had been tortured by therr Iraqi captors Sunm 
Arab leaders accuse police officers loyal to the Badr 
Organization, a Shute mıhta with close ues to Iran, of 
routinely abusing Sunn. prisoners. 

Nov. 18—Suicide bombers striking in Baghdad and eastern Iraq 
kill at least 82 people and wound more than 100. Most of the 
victims are Shute Muslims slain while praying m 2 mosques. A 
hotel used by foreign journalists 1s also attacked. 

Nov. 19—~A suicide bomber attacks a funeral for a Shiite clenc 
slam in an earher suicide attack, kiling 18 mourners Reports 
indicate that nsing sectanan violence is prompting many Shiite 
and Sunm families to leave mixed neighborhoods and towns 
for safer areas. 

Nov 21—Iraq} political factions, meeting at an Arab League- 
sponsored reconcilation summut in Cairo, agree on a jomt 
statement calling for a timetable for withdrawal of foreign 
forces from Iraq 

Nov 24—A suicide bomber kills 30 people and wounds about 40 
when he blows up hus car outside a hospital south of Baghdad 
while US troops were observing Thanksgiving by handing out 
candy and food to children More than 200 people, mostly 
Shiites, have died from suicide attacks in the past week 

Nov. 25—-Gunmen kidnap a German archaeologist, part of a 
wave of abductions of Westerners including British and 
Canadian aid workers. 

Nov. 28—Interor Minister Bayan Jabr denies reports that Iraqi 
secunty forces are carrying out executions m predominantly 
Sunni neighborhoods Hundreds of accounts of kidnappings 
and killings have emerged in recent weeks. “It is only rumors,” 
says Jabr. 

Nov 29—The Los Angeles Times reports that the US military 
secretly pays Iraqi newspapers and reporters to plant positive 
stones wntten by American soldiers in an effort to umprove the 
image of the US mission m Iraq. 


JORDAN 

Noy, 9—In the worst act of terrorism ın Jordan's history, suicide 
bombers attack 3 popular hotels in Amman, the capital, killing 
56 people and injuring more than 300 Al Qaeda in 
Mesopotamia, an Islamist phad organization headed by Abu 
Musab al-Zarqawi, claims responsibility 


KENYA 

Nov. 22—-Kenyans, by a vote of 57% to 43%, reject a proposal by 
President Mwai Kibala to revamp the constitution. Kibaki had 
won office in 2002, ousting the long-ruling Kenya Afncan 
National Union Party, after promising to reduce the powers of 
the presidency. But m the referendum plan he backed off a 
pledge to create a powerful prime ministers post to dilute 
executive authonty. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Nov. 11—The latest round of 6-nation talks aumed at terminating 
North Korea’s nuclear program ends with no sign of progress 
or a date to meet again. 


LIBERIA 

Nov. 11—Ellen Johnson-Sirleaf, with 59% of the vote, wins the 
presidential election ın war-torn Liberia, becoming the Ist 
woman elected head of state in modern Afncan history. The 
Harvard-educated economust defeats a former soccer star, 
George Weah, who claims vote fraud. 


NEPAL 

Nov. 23—Maoist rebels and 7 major politcal parties announce 
an agreement on common goals in opposition to King 
Gyanendra, who suspended civil liberties and seized 
absolute power ın February. The joint statement calls for a 
return to democracy, restatement of parlament, elections, 
and a new constitution 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Nov. 30—Two businesswomen win election to the chamber of 
commerce in Jidda, the 1st women to win any election in 
Saudi Arabia Observers say the chamber elections may be a 
prelude to women voting in municipal elections ın 2009. 
Women were not allowed to run or to vote in the kingdom's 
lst nationwide municipal elections, held earlier in 2005. 


SRI LANKA 

Nov. 17—Mahinda Rajapakse, who pledged toughness against 
Tamil Tiger insurgents dung his campaign, wins the 
presidency with 50.3% of the vote. After the election he 
promises to revive peace talks by meeting with the leader of 
the Tamil rebels, whose boycott of the vote ensured his victory. 


SUDAN 

Nov. 29—Sixteen-month-old talks resume ın an effort to end 
nearly 3 years of conflict ın Sudans Darfur region, but 
observers express little hope of progress. Resurgent violence in 
recent weeks has taken hundreds of lives Conditions for 2 
mullion Darfur refugees are said to be desperate. 


UNITED STATES 

Nov. 10—The US trade deficit—swelled m part by Chinese 
mmports—widened by 11% m September, the government reports. 

Nov 17—US Rep. John Murtha, a Democrat influenual on 
military matters, surprises Washington by calling for 
withdrawal of US troops from Iraq Partisan debate grows 
fiercer as GOP leaders attack crtucs who accuse the Bush 
admumustration of misleading the nation mto war 

Nov. 23—Pentagon officials say they plan to make modest troop 
reductions after December elections in Iraq and, 1f security 
conditions improve, could begin substanual cuts in US force 
levels in 2006. 

Nov. 28—President Bush, in a speech near the Mexican border, 
pledges to get tough on illegal immigration, promusing 
improved border enforcement and swift deportation for 
anyone caught sneaking into the country. A Bush proposal for 
a temporary-worker program that would let many of an 
estimated 11 mullion illegal ummigrants obtain legal status 
remains stalled m Congress 

Responding to allegations of abuse of prisoners held secretly 
around the world, the Bush administration insists it 1s 
complying with international law. US officials promise to 
respond to formal inquiries from European governments 
alarmed over reports of secret CA-operated detenton camps 
and transport of terrorist suspects on European soil. 

Nov 30—As part of a campaign to buttress sagging support for 
the war, Bush describes what he calls a “strategy for victory” 
in Iraq. It avoids a withdrawal timetable but calls for US force 
reductions as more Iraqi soldiers and police are tramed to 


fight insurgents. 


THE VATICAN 

Nov 29—The Vatican affirms a ban on the ordamıng of gays as 
pniests, including celibate gays, and calls on church seminaries 
to reject candidates with homosexual onentation. a 
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“While economic and technological ties may be bringing the 
Americas closer, at a national level there has been a marked break- 
down of consensus, along with deepening disintegration.” 


The Divided States of the Americas 


MICHAEL SHIFTER AND VINAY JAWAHAR 


o issue in recent decades, with the possi- 
N ble exception of Cuba, has been more con- 

tentious for inter-American relations than 
the drug question and, particularly, the cultivation 
of coca and the processing of cocaine. Latin Amer- 
icans (and Canadians) have consistently and 
nearly uniformly opposed Washington's hard-line 
approach both in dealing with Fidel Castro’s regime 
and in combating the production and trafficking of 
drugs. They have deeply resented costly, unpro- 
ductive, and unyielding policies that seem driven 
more by us domestic politics than by a genuine 
concern for improving conditions in Latin Amer- 
ica. On the drug issue, the perceived hypocrisy of 
the world’s leading consumer of cocaine insisting 
on a rigid formula oriented primarily toward the 
supply of drugs has hardly been conducive to effec- 
tive cooperation and goodwill, not to mention pos- 
itive results. 

Against this backdrop, Evo Morales’s stunning 
and decisive victory in Bolivia’s presidental election 
on December 18 was particularly significant, and 
replete with symbolism. Morales, after all, is a for- 
mer coca grower and a leader of the coca growers’ 
union, and he made the legalization of coca for tra- 
ditional use a central plank of his political platform. 
His victory is, in part, the product of the failure of 
an unresponsive and entrenched political system 
that has led to a widespread yearning for answers 
and alternatives to fundamental social problems. 
But it is also the natural result of an inflexible us 
drug policy that has contributed to mounting frus- 
tration and a fierce reaction. Morales’s dramatic 
political fortunes reflect a defiant posture against US 
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policies aimed at eradicating coca, a source of liveli- 
hood for an estimated 50,000 Bolivian families. If 
ever there were an example of “pushback,” his 
unexpectedly resounding win was it. 

Bolivia’s political explosion has left Washington 
a bit shell-shocked. The Bush administration is 
unsure how to deal with Morales, an indigenous 
leader who has earned unquestioned legitimacy at 
the ballot box but who holds positions—not only 
on coca, but also on the country’s substantial natu- 
ral gas reserves—that US officials strongly oppose. 
Indeed, Moraless sharp and relentless indictment of 
globalization and what is commonly referred to in 
Latin America as the “neoliberal” economic model, 
along with a popular campaign slogan, “Coca live, 
Yankee die,” does not appear to leave much room 
for dialogue with Washington. 

The fact that Morales is closely aligned with 
both Venezuela’s President Hugo Chavez and 
Cuba’s Castro—the Us government’ chief adver- 
saries in the hemisphere—is no doubt a source of 
great consternation and makes the prospects for 
good relations still more problematic. It was no 
accident that Morales’s first visit as president-elect 
was to Cuba, where Castro gave him a hero's wel- 
come. And Morales’s second stop was Venezuela. 


FRACTURED REALITY 

For much of the media, and, indeed, many 
observers and analysts who follow Latin America, 
Morales’ victory fits neatly into a framework that 
sees the hemisphere as divided into two conflicting 
camps. According to this view, the United States and 
its allies—Mexico, Central America, and Colom- 
bia—are sharply at odds with a loosely connected 
coalition, often labeled as “left,” led by Chavez, Cas- 
tro, now Morales, and, with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm and loyalty, the Southern Cone leaders 
Néstor Kirchner of Argentina, Luiz Inácio Lula da 
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Silva of Brazil, Tabaré Vasquez of Uruguay, and 
(potentially) Michelle Bachelet of Chile. 

Yet, however convenient and tempting such an 
interpretation might be, the reality is far more com- 
plicated. Latin America is, more than anything else, 
increasingly fragmented, not only among nations but 
also within nations. While economic and technolog- 
ical ties may be bringing the Americas closer, at a 
national level there has been a marked breakdown of 
consensus, along with deepening disintegration. 
Bolivia, whose challenges extend well beyond coca 
farming, convincingly illustrates the point. Not only 
is the country Morales will have to govern torn by 
ethnic and class divisions, 
its geographical divisions 
also threaten Bolivia's via- 
bility. So pronounced are 
the tensions between the 
largely poor western high- 
lands around La Paz and 
the wealthier lowlands 
around Santa Cruz, inthe [| 
east, that some observers 
have not ruled out the 
possibility of secession as 
the eastern regions have 
increasingly pressed for 
greater and greater auton- 
omy. 

Nowhere were the grow- 
ing fractures in the hemi- 
sphere more evident than 
at the fourth Summit of 
the Americas in Mar del 
Plata, Argentina, in November 2005. The summit 
process involving the hemisphere’ elected heads of 
state had been launched by President Bill Clinton in 
Miami in December 1994. The impressive consen- 
sus that had been forged in the immediate post—cold 
war climate—with a proposed hemisphere-wide 
free trade agreement as its centerpiece—had been 
more or less sustained and enlarged in subsequent 
summits in Santiago, Chile, and Quebec City, 
Canada. But Mar del Plata marked a departure, 
with the trade agenda severely questioned, other 
political and social issues lacking any common 
focus and momentum, and trust among govern- 
ments notably diminished. 

The summit mainly generated two media stories. 
The first, predictably, was the protest rally, led by 
Chavez and Morales, along with other figures iden- 
tified with the anti-globalization movement. The 
second was the deadlock on the trade question. 





The Three Amigos 
Chavez, Castro, and Morales share a moment in Havana. 


Chavez capitalized on a variety of concerns related 
to free trade with the United States to stymie a US 
proposal to restart the stalled talks toward a Free 
Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA). In this he was 
joined by the leaders of Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay. Thus, despite the fact that 29 gov- 
ernments favored the modest proposal to renew 
negotiations, and only 5 opposed it, the image con- 
veyed was of a hemisphere split in two, especially 
given the size and significance of countries such as 
Brazil, Argentina, and Venezuela. 

But a closer look reveals that each camp is far from 
monolithic. Whereas Chavez vowed to “bury” the 
FTAA (to be replaced, pre- 
sumably, by the vaguely 
defined Bolivarian Alterna- 
tive for Latin America and 
the Caribbean, ALBA), gov- 
ernments such as Lula’s 
. remained committed to the 
‘i general goal. They simply 
+. wanted to press for more 
~: favorable terms and, con- 
; cretely, to wait for the 
: outcome of World Trade 
Organization talks—espe- 
d cially concerning the ques- 

` tion of agricultural subsidies 
m in the United States— 
before turning again to the 
FTAA negotiations. Tellingly, 
immediately following the 
Mar del Plata summit, Pres- 
ident George W. Bush met 
with Lula in Brasilia, Brazil’ capital, and there signed 
a more cooperative communiqué on trade, reflecting 
a somewhat more accommodating Brazilian position. 

Uruguay's and Paraguay’s interest in pursuing 
bilateral free trade deals with the United States also 
raises questions about the unity of the presumably 
anti-Us, anti-trade bloc. In the case of Paraguay par- 
ticularly, there has been heightened security coop- 
eration, including joint military exercises, with the 
United States, which has led to speculation (and sus- 
picion) about Washington's motives. Indeed, over 
the past five years, the Mercosur trade bloc—incor- 
poratng Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay— 
has lost 1ts coherence and effectiveness, and one 
does not have to probe too far below the surface to 
find deepening fissures among its members. 

The so-called Group of 29, which supported set- 
ting a date for restarting hemispheric trade talks, 
was similarly differentiated. Mexico and the Cen- 


tral American governments that had just signed the 
Central American Free Trade Agreement with the 
United States were far more in lockstep than the 
South American, especially Andean, governments, 
whose trade talks with the United States have been 
contentious, even sometimes embittered. 
Attracting attention at Mar del Plata, too, was the 
palpable interpersonal tension, especially between 
Venezuela’s Chavez and Mexican President Vicente 
Fox, whom Chavez later accused of being a “lap- 
dog” for the Bush admunistration, seriously aggra- 
vating relations between Mexico and Venezuela. But 
the tidy description of a tight alliance between Bush 
and Fox, the two central figures of the presumed 
anti-Chavez, pro—free trade bloc, was also way off 
the mark. The big story in 2005 was not the 
strengthening of US-Mexico ties, but precisely the 


opposite. The bilateral relationship worsened notice-: 


ably, with mutual recriminations about growing 
migration and violence on 
the border. Indeed, against 
the backdrop of a proposal 
to build a giant fence along 
the 2,000-mile border and 
other hard-line initiatives 
aimed at containing migra- 
tion from Mexico, there is 
a real risk that the relationship, already tense, may 
be further strained. The repercussions in Latin 
America could be far-reaching, and the discord 
belies the narrative of an unquestioning alliance, in 
opposition to the South American bloc, between the 
United States and Mexico. 

The race last year for secretary general of the 
Organization of American States (04S) similarly high- 
lighted the tremendous political fragmentation in the 
hemisphere. It also underlined the declining influ- 
ence of the United States in the region. Washington's 
preferred candidate for the job, former Salvadoran 
President Francisco Flores, received virtually no sup- 
port in South America, where his was seen as a polar- 
izing candidacy. Eventually, following several votes 
and continued stalemate, Secretary of State Con- 
doleezza Rice recognized what was happening and 
successfully sought to correct it, but only after con- 
siderable delay and at great political cost. The United 
States eventually came around to backing the ulu- 
mate winner, the skilled former foreign and interior 
minister of Chile, José Miguel Insulza. But the 
unnecessary acrimony of the contest punctured the 
spirit of consensus that usually characterizes the OAS, 
and makes Insulza’ task of conflict resolution and 
reconciliation that much more difficult. 





Morales’s election offers an excellent 
opportunity for the United States to 
seriously reconsider its drug policy. 
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THE CHAVEZ FACTOR 

Last year, Chavez cemented his role as the 
regions most influential leader, the one who sets the 
terms of debate and fundamentally shapes the 
agenda. He was the chief protagonist at the Mar del 
Plata summit. He was also a major behind-the- 
scenes force in the race for OAS secretary general, 
supporting Insulza from the outset. Ironically, how- 
ever, Chavez’s “Bolivarian” vision, which empha- 
sizes unity and solidarity in South America, appears 
more and more elusive. 

Chavez, flush with massive oil profits and virtu- 
ally devoid of political opposition, has been moving 
vigorously on the regional stage. He has struck eco- 
nomuc deals with various countries, taking advantage 
of Washington's distraction with Iraq and the global 
war on terror and its virtual withdrawal from South 
America. He has sold discounted oil to many 
Caribbean and South American countries. In a char- 
acteristically audacious 
move, Chavez has even 
sold home heating oil 
through Citgo—the us 
subsidiary of Venezuela’s 
state oil company—to 
parts of the United States. 
He has also purchased $25 
million of Ecuadorian debt and $986 million of 
Argentine debt. 

It is unclear how his grandiose petroleum pro- 
jects—or Telesur, the Latin American media initia- 
tive conceived as an alternative to CNN—will fare. 
Still, Chavez has been remarkably active, conduct- 
ing himself like a regional leader with a mission to 
build a coalition in Latin America to counterbalance 
us influence. The election of Morales, a close 
Chavez ally, doubtless lends an additional boost to 
his fortunes on Latin America’s political stage. 

Another important piece in Chavez's regional 
agenda has been an increasingly close relationship 
with Argentina's Kirchner. In return for energy and 
financial deals that have helped the Argentine 
leader, Kirchner has given Chavez greater political 
entrée to the Southern Cone. This is reflected not 
only in the summit outcome, but also in Venezuela’s 
application for membership to Mercosur. 
Argentina’s cabinet changes last year were also 
widely viewed as heralding a more sympathetic 
stance toward Venezuela. Clearly, Kirchner’s deci- 
sion to pay back all his country’s debt to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund was a political statement 
aimed at giving Argentina more financial indepen- 
dence and flexibility. Kirchner’ convincing win in 
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the October 2005 congressional elections, helped 
by a buoyant economy, further bolstered his politi- 
cal authority and strengthened his party. 

Nonetheless, in 2006 Argentina could face a more 
complicated and uncertain economic outlook as 
Kirchner considers the possibility of reelection in 
2007. Argentina’s decision to use about 40 percent 
of its foreign reserves to pay off the IMF might prove 
unsustainable, particularly as its economy confronts 
the risk of rising inflation. In addition, Kirchner’s 
alliance with Chavez could well be pragmatic, rather 
than ideological, and may prove ephemeral. 
Although Latin American governments want more 
elbowroom and distance from the United States in 
their economic and political dealings, there is still 
strong interest in a continuing relationship with 
Washington, only on better terms. Moreover, despite 
the palpable anti-Americanism in Argentina, most 
Argentines would not support and defer to Chavez's 
leadership in South American affairs. There is dis- 
comfort with his autocratic, unpredictable style, 
evident in his rule in 
Venezuela and also dis- 
cernible in his regional 
diplomacy. 

Indeed, despite his 
resources and incessant 
deal making—and some 
appeal for his seductive 
anti-Us and social justice discourse—Chavez has so 
far been unable to solidify relationships with other 
governments. Even among the relatively weak 
Caribbean states, where many assumed that Chavez 
petro-diplomacy would assure political allegiance, 
that has not been the case. In the contest for the head 
of the Inter-American Development Bank in 2005, 
many Caribbean states that had received support in 
the form of cheap oil from Chavez refused to endorse 
his preferred candidate. 

One test of Chavez's strength and support in the 
region will be his ability to ensure that the content 
and focus of his own governance project are 
reflected in the OAs Social Charter. The hemisphere’s 
foreign ministers agreed at the oas General Assem- 
bly in 2004 that a social charter was needed to 
address the deep-seated social problems in Latin 
America, the world’s most unequal region. In mak- 
ing a commitment to fight extreme poverty, the 
regions leaders hoped that the Social Charter would 
complement and reinforce the Inter-American 
Democratic Charter, a 2001 document that codified 
all existing resolutions on the defense of democracy 
in the Americas. 





Chavez’s “Bolivarian” vision, which 
emphasizes unity and solidarity in South 
America, appears more and more elusive. 





The debate over the social charter points to the 
fundamental confrontation between Venezuela and 
the United States, one that threatens wider hemi- 
spheric relations. In fact, a proposal promoted by 
the United States at the 2005 OAs General Assem- 
bly meeting in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, was a 
thinly disguised effort to put more teeth in the 
Democratic Charter and apply it to anti-democratic 
practices in Venezuela. Washingtons clumsy 
attempt failed, but the battle was a proxy for an 
eventual collision between Caracas and Washing- 
ton. For Bush administration officials, it is clear that 
Chavez's growing regional influence, enthusiasti- 
cally backed by Castro, has essentially given new 
life to old fears about exporting revolution in the 
Western Hemisphere. That, more than anything 
else, is what has alarmed Washington about 
Chavez's protagonism. 

Of all of the regions elected governments, 
Morales’ in Bolivia is likely to be Chavez's staunch- 
est ally, and also most deserving of the leftist label. 
But even in this case, 
qualifications are in order. 
Despite Bolivias ample 
natural gas supplies, 
Morales will not enjoy 
the enormous bargaining 
power that Chávez has, 
which comes with being 
the world’s fifth-largest oil producer and supplying 
some 15 percent of all imports to the United States. 
Morales will face pressures from Brazil, Spain, and 
Argentina, which have a stake in Bolivia’s hydro- 
carbon sector. To deliver to his own constituency, 
which has inordinately high expectations of the 
new government, Morales may have to moderate 
his key positions and be careful not to jeopardize 
continued foreign investment from South America 
and Europe. 

Although it is hardly surprising that the Morales 
win has been interpreted as further proof of a shift 
to the left in the region, that view is too simplistic. 
Bolivians were clearly unhappy with politics as usual 
and feckless government performance. Public con- 
fidence in all political institutions, as measured by 
opinion polls, is barely in the double digits. 
Morales’ platform, which was overwhelmingly crit- 
ical of the status quo, had broad appeal, even though 
it revealed little about the elements that would con- 
stitute an alternative, viable governing program. 
Much of the country’s poor and excluded popula- 
tion was easily taken, instead, by promises about 
“refounding the nation” by reforming and redesign- 


ing various institutions. Morales has committed to 
convening a constituent assembly later this year. 
But, whatever his rhetoric and ideology, he will ulti- 
mately have to wrestle with the complicated dilem- 
mas faced by other regional leaders struggling to 
balance conflicting pressures. His alliance with 
Chavez, who finds himself in exceptional circum- 
stances, will not give Morales immunity from those 
tough choices. 


THE ANDEAN MOSAIC 

The Andes, Latin America’s most turbulent and 
unsettled set of countries, best illustrate the 
region’s trend toward greater fragmentation and 
breakdown, and also reveal the limitations of try- 
ing to understand what is happening through the 
“left-right” optic. Aside from Venezuela and 
Bolivia, the situation ın Peru is instructive in sev- 
eral respects. First, it is hard to describe the pres- 
idential race there as a choice between left and 
right. The April 2006 contest is wide open and 
uncertain As in Bolivia, there is a profound rejec- 
tion of traditional political parties and politicians 
and a search for alternatives. Former military offi- 
cer Ollanta Humala has capitalized on the discon- 
tent by sounding a distinctly anti-politics, highly 
nationalistic message. As a result, he has surged in 
the polls. Still, Humala can hardly be described as 
a leftist, particularly given that he describes him- 
self as an “ethnonationalist.” Moreover, as an indi- 
cation of Peru’s fractured political landscape, 
Humala draws support chiefly in the southern part 
of the country, with a predominantly rural indige- 
nous population. 

Second, Peru most clearly exhibits the increas- 
ingly common disjuncture between the realms of 
politics and economics. Despite a very impressive 
macroeconomic performance, high growth rates, 
and even a slight reduction in overall poverty lev- 
els, Peru has failed to generate broad public con- 
fidence and effective governance. Critical reforms 
are pending, including in education, justice, and 
security. The encouraging macroeconomic data 
have not tamed the rage and resentment of large 
numbers of citizens who believe they have been 
denied their rightful share of national wealth. And 
finally, although Peru was part of the Group of 29 
at the Mar del Plata Summit and has reached an 
agreement with the United States on free trade, it 
is not comfortably situated in any “bloc.” Last 
year, Peru experienced increased tensions with its 
southern neighbor, Chile, over a long-term mar- 
itime dispute. 
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Ecuador, too, has experienced considerable 
political turmoil and cannot easily be placed on a 
“left-right” spectrum. (At a workshop on the 
Andes, when an Ecuadorian colleague was asked if 
he discerned a move to the left, he quipped that his 
country did not seem to be moving in any direc- 
tion.) As with Peru, Ecuadors economy has been 
relatively sound, in its case thanks to high oil 
prices. But even by Andean standards, the political 
situation has been highly unstable. All three of 
Ecuador's last elected presidents have failed to fin- 
ish their terms. Divisions between the two major 
cities of Quito and Guayaquil, historically acute, 
have become even more pronounced. Another 
sharp cleavage separates national politics, which is 
regarded with general disdain by the citizens, from 
local politics, viewed far more favorably. The race 
for the October 2006 presidential election is per- 
haps the most wide-open in the upcoming calen- 
dar. Although the country’s politically mobilized 
indigenous population is currently weakened 
because of its unsuccessful association with the 
previous government, it could become revitalized 
in coming years, especially if the Morales adminis- 
tration in Bolivia proves a positive example for the 
region's indigenous movements. 

In Colombia, Washington has its most loyal ally 
in the hemisphere. The United States has provided 
the Colombian government with substantial assis- 
tance—totaling $4 billion since 2001—to help fight 
drugs and contain that country’s decades-long inter- 
nal armed conflict. President Alvaro Uribe, tough 
both on terrorism and drugs, has been a favorite of 
the Bush administration and is well positioned to 
win reelection in May 2006. 

Even so, Uribe has also shown a measure of inde- 
pendence from, and some irritation with, Washing- 
ton. The Bush administration is uneasy with what 
it regards as Urıbe’s excessive pragmatism. For 
example, despite sharp ideological differences and 
mistrust between Uribe and Chavez, the two lead- 
ers have worked out an accommodation in their 
relationship, given the stakes of some $3 billion in 
trade last year between Colombia and Venezuela. 
Cuba has also helped facilitate talks in Havana with 
one of Colombia's insurgent groups. Uribe, for his 
part, has been frustrated by the unexpected diffi- 
culty of reaching a free trade deal with the United 
States. And although he is undoubtedly a hardliner 
on security issues, there are few signs that Uribe has 
any less of a commitment to the role of the state in 
pursuing social policies, often seen as a defining 
characteristic of the “left.” 
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THE GLOBALIZATION EFFECT 

Globalization—even as it creates new economic 
opportunities through increased trade and diversi- 
fied markets and brings countries closer—has also 
facilitated transnational crime, including drug traf- 
ficking and money laundering. These, in turn, have 
put greater strain on weak states and made coher- 
ent political responses more difficult. Globalization 
has also resulted in significant social upheaval, as 
those most affected by the changes demand increas- 
ingly more of resource-strapped governments. The 
creation of a transnational elite that is more con- 
nected across countries and plugged into interna- 
tional networks means that elites in Latin American 
countries are increasingly divorced from their own 
political and social realities. 

Thus, while globalization and technological 
advances have helped multiply Latin America’s con- 
nections with the rest of the world and have clearly 
yielded some benefits, they 


prerogative toward Latin America. As a result, the 
natural reflex of many policy makers is to treat new, 
unexpected phenomena—like the emergence of 
Chavez, and now the election of Morales—as a 
threat. The characterization of the hemisphere as 
divided into two opposite camps tends to encour- 
age such an “us” versus “them” mindset. That is 
why an understanding of Latin America’s increas- 
ing differentiation, and complex changes, is so cru- 
cial. Otherwise, Washington will be tempted to use 
its hard power and employ tough measures to neu- 
tralize emerging “threats.” Experience has shown 
that such reactions tend to be counterproductive, 
and often become self-fulfilling. 

This kind of attitude, which has long been inap- 
propriate, is clearly dysfunctional today. One 
expression of the rapidly changing Latin America 
that the United States needs to contend with is the 
increasing role and importance of China in the 

region. Keenly aware of 





have also led to a marked 
tendency toward greater 
political differentiation and 
disintegration. Subregional 
groupings like Mercosur 
and the Andean Commu- 
nity were more coherent and united a half-dozen 
years ago than they are today. Hemispheric summits, 
which just over a decade ago displayed remarkable 
agreement on key issues, now project uncertainty 
and divisiveness. 

There is no simple formulation or paradigm to 
capture Latin America’s transformed and fluid pol- 
itics. The “left-right” optic is clearly inadequate. 
Positions on economic and social policy, or atti- 
tudes toward the United States, do not define a 
common trend. The various permutations found in 
the region along these dimensions are myriad. 
Nonetheless, all of the permutations derive directly 
from a more interconnected world, and need to be 
understood in such terms. 

This poses a huge problem for Washington, 
which has historically viewed Latin America, in part 
for geographic reasons, as separate from other for- 
eign policy challenges and global trends. There has 
been a tendency to compartmentalize the region as 
a separate category, as Washington's backyard. As a 
result, Latin America has often been regarded as the 
stepchild of us foreign policy, a mere extension of 
domestic politics. 

This paternalistic view, together with the marked 
asymmetry of power in inter-American relations, 
has historically led to the assertion of a us strategic 





Washington’s credibility with most Latin 
Americans has dropped dramatically. 





Washington's disengage- 
ment and disinterest in 
Latin America, Beijing 
has sought to fill the void. 
In some cases, such as 
most of South America, 
the Chinese interest has been chiefly in commodi- 
ties and raw materials, like copper from Chile and 
Peru. Chavez has assigned particularly high prior- 
ity to shifting Venezuela’ principal oil market from 
the United States to Chima. He is building a pipeline 
through Panama to turn that aim into reality. For 
Mexico and Central America, however, China has 
become a fierce competitor in markets for goods 
manufactured by cheap labor, often drawing capi- 
tal and investment away from the region. China’s 
impact is mixed, and its role in Latın America’s 
future is not altogether clear. Its presence is, how- 
ever, a further indication of the urgent need to 
rethink Washington's traditional way of dealing 
with its southern neighbors. 


DOES WASHINGTON GET IT? 

An alternative approach would seek to fathom 
Latin America’ growing fragmentation as the prod- 
uct of its many relationships with the global econ- 
omy and politics. It would lead to more constructive 
engagement with natural partners—Brazil, Mexico, 
and Chile—on a range of common interests, and 
would try particularly to incorporate a greater social 
dimension into Us programs and policies. It is clear 
that today, and in the foreseeable future, the social 
dislocations and strains that have resulted from 


major global transformations will need to be 
addressed in a more sensitive and imaginative fash- 
ion. Merely advocating greater insertion into the 
global economy or asking Latin Americans to 
believe in the ability of the free market to improve 
their living conditions is clearly inadequate. 
Unfortunately, although the United States has in 
the past occasionally shown capacity to respond 
positively to Latin American concerns, ıt is hard to 
be optimistic that there will be such a shift today. 
Washington's credibility with most Latin Americans 
has dropped dramatically, and the situation in Iraq— 
not to mention reports of abuses in the us prison 
camp at Guantánamo Bay, Cuba—has made it very 
difficult to restore the trust ın inter-American rela- 
tions that was in evidence just a decade ago. Severe 
resource constraints in the context of the global war 
on terrorism do not augur well for a renewed, more 
serious commitment to the region on its own terms. 
Despite the welcome appointment last year of 
Thomas Shannon, a highly capable career foreign 
service officer, as head of Latin American affairs at 
the State Department, it is doubtful that the overall 
political environment will allow for a more con- 
structive or thoughtful approach toward the region. 
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Bolivia will pose a critical test for Washington. 
Morales’s democratic legitimacy is indisputable, 
and the Bush administration has repeatedly 
asserted the importance of promoting democracy 
throughout the world. Policy differences should 
not obscure this fundamental point, which should 
provide a basis for cooperation. Although Morales’s 
position on coca cultivation could provoke a hys- 
terical reaction in Washington, his election offers 
an excellent opportunity for the United States to 
seriously reconsider its drug policy—the results 
of which, after several decades and the expendi- 
ture of enormous resources, have been disap- 
pointing at best. At the very least, a more flexible 
approach—one that takes into account the social 
and political situation ın source countries—would 
go a long way toward encouraging a more pro- 
ductive partnership. 

The risk is that Washington will not be able to 
grasp the profound political changes inherent in 
Morales’s victory, and will not have the wisdom 
and foresight to prevent a clash in inter-American 
relations—a clash whose consequences, both 
north and south of the Rio Grande, would be far 
from benign. a 
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. “Is Chavez a.democrat? And, whether he is or-not, can he deliver social and eco- 
‘nomic justice to the mass of the Venezuelan population?” 
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Chavez’s Venezuela 


PHIL GUNSON 
ho or what is Hugo Chavez? Seven years PITCHING FOR POWER 
after he took office as president of Born in the Venezuelan Ilanos (plains) state of 
Venezuela, promising a revolution on Barinas in 1954, Chávez was the second of his 
behalf of the poor, neither Venezuelans nor the schoolteacher parents’ six boys. His older brother, 
world at large can agree on the nature of the man Adán, is currently ambassador to Cuba, while the 


and his project. As Colombian novelist Gabriel Gar- rest of the family runs his home state, under the 


cía Márquez put it in “The Emgma of the Two notional control of his father, Governor Hugo de los 
Chávezes,” the former army lieutenant colonel Reyes Chávez, who was partially incapacitated by a 
could be the savior of his country or merely “an stroke several years ago. 
illusionist who [may] pass into history as just After joining the army as a teenager, ostensibly 
another despot. , , to further his dream of becoming a baseball 
l The 5l-year-old Venezuelan president I ungues: pitcher, Chávez was recruited by veteran guerrilla 
tionably now a major figure not just on the regional leader Douglas Bravo as part of a long-term plan 
stage but around the world. At the fourth Summit to infiltrate the armed forces and seize power in a 
of the Americas in Mar del Plata, Argentina, in military-led uprising. The notion of a leftist 
November, his controversial “counter-summit” of revolution based not on Karl Marx but on Simón 
the radical left, and his promise to “bury” the us- Bolivar, the Venezuelan-born liberator of South 
proposed Free Trade Area of the Americas pact, America, originates with Bravo, with whom Chavez 


reduced the proceedings to a head-to-head tussle later split, as does the emphasis on “endogenous” 
with President George W. Bush, wrecking plans to ailtire anid edian 


discuss job-creation. ? 
f The coup attempt, in February 1992, was a fail- 
While reports of the death of us-led free trade ure, and Chávez went to jail. Condemned inter- 


negotiations turned out to be somewhat exagger- nationall ; ; 
; : y (even by his future ally, Fidel Castro), 
ated, Chavez had once again obliged Washington to Chavez had nonetheless struck a chord in a coun- 


E srt. h nd diplomatic or aces a try whose political elite seemed to have lost its 
Pr E way and become a self-perpetuating clique, mired 

coverage helped consolidate his status as leader of in corruption. 

the regions dispossessed, iiistřated by the ere After decades of spectacular, oil-fueled growth, 

of free market economics and liberal democracy to Venezuela had entered a period of seemingly irre- 


ooer EES ry rS ld : d Is versible decline. Population growth had far out- 

ae P. ; a h h Core stripped an economy based on declining oil 
S a a ee 0T DOL CAN fortunes (oil revenues fell by more than half ın real 
he deliver social and economic justice to the mass terms from 1980 to 2003, while the population 


of the Venezuelan population? The esas will almost doubled), yet oil had stunted the develop- 
largely determine whether Chavez and his “Boli- ment of alternative sources of income. Once the 
varian oes represent a beacon of hope for envy of Latin America: Venezuelas achievemenisin 
me E R Saby ive treat toi demo- areas like education and social welfare had gone 
eratically cicetéd governments. into reverse. The middle class was shrinking once 
more. And a bungled attempt at “neoliberal” reform 


PHIL GUNSON, a Caracas-based journalist, has written for The by Carlos Andrés Pérez, the president Chavez 
Economist, The Miami Herald, and Newsweek. sought to overthrow, had triggered a traumatic 
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episode of mass rioting and looting in early 1989 
that was bloodily suppressed by the armed forces. 

Despite all this, Venezuela remained a democracy, 
albeit a flawed one. So much so that when Chavez 
stood for president in 1998—clearly stating his 
intention to dismantle the system—that same sys- 
tem not only allowed him to win, but also to take 
power. At his swearing in, he unilaterally altered the 
oath of office, declaring the 1961 constitution “mori- 
bund.” He then proceeded—with the blessing of the 
Supreme Court—to violate it by holding elections 
for an assembly endowed with supra-constitutional 
powers to write a new constitution. 

Chavez's “party,” the Fifth Republic Movement, 
or MVR, had been created as an electoral vehicle for 
the comandante, but initially only as a branch of the 
original, insurrectionary movement. Yet such was 
the thirst for change in Venezuela that Chavez, who 
won with 56 percent of the vote, enjoyed initial 
popularity ratings in excess of 80 percent. Few 
seemed to care about the technicalities of constitu- 
tional revision or notice that his apparent conver- 
sion to democracy had been a tactical maneuver. 


POWER TO THE PEOPLE? 

Chavez's supporters can marshal considerable 
evidence to back their claim that he is not merely a 
democrat but an exemplary one, besieged by anti- 
democratic forces. He has won two clear victories 
in presidential elections and defeated a midterm 
recall referendum by a handsome three-to-two mar- 
gin. All were certified by international observers as 
broadly free and fair (although the referendum was 
denounced as a massive fraud by the opposition, 
which has never succeeded in proving its case). 

There have also been two elections to the national 
legislature in the past six years, in both of which 
Chavez's supporters won a majority—although the 
latest, ın December 2005, was marred by an opposi- 
tion boycott that gave him a somewhat embarrass- 
ing 100 percent of the seats. The 1999 constitutional 
reform was ratified by referendum. Chavistas are 
currently in power in 22 out of 24 states, following 
regional elections in 2004, and they also control the 
vast majority of elected municipal authorities. 

In contrast, the opposition has several times 
sought to oust Chávez by extraconstitutional 
means. In April 2002, the armed forces withdrew 
their support for the president after a mass march 
on the palace ended in a massacre for which blame 
has never been convincingly apportioned. Chavez 
offered his resignation, but refused to sign it when 
he was denied safe passage to Cuba. 
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While Chavez was held prisoner, a de facto civil- 
ian president, business leader Pedro Carmona, dis- 
solved parliament and the Supreme Court during a 
two-day sojourn in the presidential palace. Car- 
mona’s government collapsed when most of the 
opposition, as well as army commander General 
Efrain Vasquez, refused to support his incipient dic- 
tatorship. Chavez was then restored to power by the 
military. Elements of the civilian opposition have 
since continued to flirt with military dissidents, as 
they have tried everything—from street barricades, 
strikes, and business lockouts to shutting down the 
oul industry—to get rid of a president many believe 
will never leave office by peaceful means. 

Yet Venezuela is far from being a dictatorship. It 
has a largely free press, few restrictions on politi- 
cal activities, and just a handful of political pris- 
oners. There are no death squads snatching 
dissidents from homes or streets, nor has Chavez 
made use of his emergency powers to suspend con- 
stitutional rights. 

Indeed, Chavez claims to be creating a new “par- 
ticipatory” form of democracy, superior to the 
merely “representative” kind. The 1999 constitu- 
tion contains a number of innovations intended to 
foster this concept, ncluding midterm recall refer- 
enda for all elected officials—including the presi- 
dent—and even an article that enshrines the right 
to civil disobedience if the regime should “contra- 
dict democratic values.” (Pro-government legisla- 
tors have indicated their intention to reform or 
eliminate this article, which they say has been inter- 
preted abusively by the opposition.) z 

The apparent paradox of Venezuelan politics can 
largely be attributed to the enormous skill the for- 
mer army officer has displayed in combining 
avowedly revolutionary goals with qualified adher- 
ence to the norms of multiparty democracy. This 
deliberate ambiguity, initially adopted out of tacti- 
cal necessity, has been amply exploited not only by 
Chavez himself but also by his heterodox interna- 
tional support movement. 


BEHIND THE FACADE 

A closer look reveals a more disturbing picture, 
and one that helps explain the difficulty the oppo- 
sition leadership, still largely associated with the 
discredited ancien régime, has had in confronting a 
man who defies standard political calculations. To 
begin with, Chavez is an unrepentant putschist. He 
celebrates the February 4 anniversary of his failed 
coup as if it were a date from the independence 
struggle, and he has repeatedly warned that he will 
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take up arms again if his “peaceful, democratic rev- 
olution” is thwarted. 

Moreover, even though the constitution declares 
the armed forces to be “at the service of the nation” 
and not of any one person or political faction, the 
government has transformed them into a praetorian 
guard, purging their ranks of opposition sympa- 
thizers—suspected or real—and promoting those 
who profess unconditional allegiance, regardless of 
professional merit. 

Equally disturbing is the concentration of power 
in the executive, at the expense of the nominally 
independent branches of government. Chavez 
boasts that his constitution goes beyond the classic 
division of the state into executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches by adding an electoral branch and 
a “citizens” or “moral” branch comprising the pub- 
lic prosecutor's office, the government auditor, and 
the ombudsman or “people’s defender.” 

Elaborate constitutional safeguards supposedly 
ensure that these branches of government are staffed 
by independent figures with unblemished reputa- 
tions. But Chavez made use of the legislative limbo 
that accompanied the transition to the 1999 consti- 
tution—and of the supraconstitutional nature of the 
constituent assembly—to pack these bodies with 
loyalists. Public prosecutor Isafas Rodriguez is a pro- 
government militant who moved into the job 
directly from the office of (appointed) vice president 
and has proved diligent in pursuing the govern- 
ments opponents. The ombudsman spends more 
time defending the government from its critics than 
combating abuses of power, while not a single offi- 
cial has been jailed as a result of the auditor's inves- 
tigations, despite what even the government admits 
is ever-more rampant public-sector corruption. 

The Supreme Court was split down the middle, 
politically speaking, by the defection, in late 2001, 
of Chavez's former interior minister, Luis Miquilena, 
who, as head of the constituent assembly, had played 
a major part in appointing the justices. In August 
2002 the court defied the regime by narrowly refus- 
ing to put senior military rebels on trial for the failed 
coup against Chavez four months earlier. 

Chavez took his revenge in 2004 with a law that 
expanded the court and packed it with his support- 
ers, putting the whole of the judiciary at the service 
of the revolution. Judges who ruled against the inter- 
ests of the government have been summarily dis- 
missed, and the court is now in the process of 
appointing titular judges described by Supreme 
Court president Omar Mora as “Bolivarian.” Not 
surprisingly, political cases are invariably handled by 
the same small group of prosecutors and judges. 


The electoral branch, known as the National 
Election Council (CNE), has also been packed with 
government supporters. As a result, according to a 
recent report by election observers from the Euro- 
pean Union, “broad sectors of society have no con- 
fidence . . . in the independence of the electoral 
authority.” In the December 4, 2005, parliamentary 
elections, at least three-fourths of the electorate 
abstained, despite exhortations to vote from Chavez 
and his allies, who claimed that the president's very 
survival was at risk from an “electoral coup.” 

In seeking to explain why so few wanted to par- 
ticipate in a so-called participatory democracy, chav- 
ista leaders have employed a variety of arguments, 
many of them mutually contradictory. This, from 
Caracas Mayor Juan Barreto, himself a former leg- 
islator, was particularly revealing: “If anything was 
defeated on 4 December, ıt was representative 
democracy. . . . People aren't interested in voting for 
Tepresentatives—people want Chavez and power to 
el pueblo.” 


“| AM THE LAW” 

Here, in a nutshell, is the chavista political 
model, defined by the late Norberto Ceresole (an 
Argentine neo-Nazi sociologist and one-time 
adviser to Chávez) as “caudillo-army-people.” The 
president openly talks of staying in power until 
2030, and his supporters have plans to change the 
constitution to allow this, on the grounds that the 
“will of the people” should not be frustrated. 

Chavismo took root in response to the undeni- 
able fact that the increasingly impoverished mass of 
the Venezuelan population was excluded from any 
meaningful participation in the political, social, and 
economic life of the country. “Now Venezuela 
belongs to all of us” is the governments fundamen- 
tal slogan. But in practice, Chavez has substituted 
one form of exclusion for another. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
McCarthyite use of electoral and referendum data to 
exclude millions of government opponents from 
jobs, contracts, credits, and access to public services. 
A similar form of exclusion is practiced against the 
almost 20,000 former employees of the state oil cor- 
poration, Petróleos de Venezuela S.A., who were 
sacked for taking part in an oil strike in 2002-2003. 
Not only are they denied government jobs, but the 
discrimination even extends to private contractors 
and foreign oil companies, which risk losing their 
contracts with the government if they employ the 
former oul workers. 

Chavez has persistently divided Venezuelans into 
“patriots” (that is, his supporters) and “traitors.” 


The opposition is “the devil” and must never again 
be allowed to return to power. In contrast, to quote 
another government slogan, “Chavez is the people.” 
And “the people,” of course, refers only to that seg- 
ment of the population (primarily the poor) that 
supports Chavez. 

When 600,000 or more Venezuelans marched on 
the presidential palace in April 2002 to demand that 
the president resign, that was not—by the govern- 
ments account—an example of participatory 
democracy, nor a manifestation of the will of “the 
people.” It was a coup attempt. The very word used 
by government supporters (and coined by Chavez 
himself) to describe their opponents (escudlidos, 
which in Venezuelan parlance is roughly translat- 
able as “puny”) implies that they are an insignifi- 
cant minority, even though they have consistently 
polled around 40 percent. 

Is Chávez a democrat? In the Western, liberal 
sense, he clearly is not. When he calls Cuba 
“a democracy from 
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growth. In 1980, under 18 percent of households 
were “poor,” and less than 10 percent in “extreme 
poverty.” By 1997 those figures were, respectively, 
48 percent and 28 percent. 

Chavez was elected not simply to put this right 
but to exact revenge on what he called the “rotten 
elites” (in politics, business, and the labor unions in 
particular) who were responsible. His diagnosis was 
straightforward: Venezuela was a rich country, and 
if most Venezuelans were poor, that was because the 
rich minority had misappropriated the wealth. The 
world’s fifth-largest oil exporter, Venezuela claims 
the biggest oil deposits in the world (over 300 bil- 
lion barrels), although all but 80 billion of this con- 
sists of super-heavy crude in the Orinoco belt, which 
requires special treatment before it can be refined. 

The early results were disastrous. The economy 
shrank by over 6 percent in 1999, failed to grow in 
per capita terms in 2000 and 2001, then shrank by 
8.9 percent and 7.7 percent in 2002 and 2003, 

mainly as a result 





below,” or praises of political conflict. 
Zimbabwe's Robert l ; ; ; Only the revival of 
Mupabe—one. ol Chávez, in a bid to spread his revolution, has 2004 (17 percent 
Africas cruelestdes- dispensed billions of dollars in the form of cheap oil. growth), fueled by 


pots—as “a warrior 
for freedom,” he is 
expressing a clear preference for authoritarian rule. 
Liberal representative democracy, he argues, is a 
fake; only “participatory” democracy truly reflects 
the will of the people. His government has indeed 
presided over an explosion of grass-roots commit- 
tees and associations of all kinds. 

Yet the answer is still “no,” because there is a 
fundamental contradiction at the heart of chavismo, 
between the notion of power “from below” and the 
nature of a movement based solely and indissolubly 
on the charismatic leadership of one man, whose 
authority is absolute and unchallenged. “I am the 
law,” Chavez has said. “There is only one leader.” 


THE MISSION TO END POVERTY 

The declared goal of the Bolivarian revolution is 
to put an end to poverty in Venezuela within two 
decades. “By 2021, whatever it costs, there will be 
zero poverty in Venezuela,” says Chavez. The 
means by which this is to be achieved remain more 
than a little hazy, and are modified at intervals by 
the president, based on political instinct and trial 
and error. Even the overall theoretical framework is 
subject to quite radical modification. 

Poverty grew dramatically in Venezuela in the 
two decades prior to Chavez's 1998 election victory, 
which was in large measure a consequence of that 





a sudden jump 
in international oil 
prices, brought gross domestic product back to the 
level ıt had been when Chavez took power. 

Poverty, not surprisingly, grew by 10 points, from 
43 percent to 53 percent of homes, according to 
official figures, between 1999 and 2004. In 
response, the government decided in 2005 to intro- 
duce a different measurement system—the social 
welfare index—that takes into account elements 
like access to public services and educational lev- 
els. This resulted in what the government claimed 
was a 14 percent reduction in poverty in one year. 

Initially, Chavez and his followers strenuously 
denied that he intended to adopt a noncapitalist 
model. But since winning the 2004 recall referen- 
dum, Chavez has denounced capitalism as the root 
of all corruption and said he is constructing “twenty- 
first century socialism.” This will not, at least for the 
time being, do away entirely with private property or 
the market economy, but neither is it European-style, 
mixed-market social democracy, with political checks 
and balances and a strong civil society. 

The current plan is to complement the private 
sector with a massive increase in cooperatives— 
enterprises owned and run by their workforce that, 
at least initially, share profits equally among their 
members. It also calls for the consolidation and 
amplification of the state sector and the addition of 
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“social production” companies (empresas de pro- 
ducción social). The last will be obliged by law to 
devote a portion of their earnings to social and 
community projects, another slice to their workers, 
and to reinvest the remainder. Since the law has yet 
to be written, it is unclear whether shareholder div- 
idends will be permitted. 

As well as creating its own social production 
companies, the government would use its consid- 
erable leverage—including control of the legal and 
regulatory systems and much of the financial sys- 
tem—to oblige private-sector firms to adopt this or 
other “twenty-first century socialist” requirements, 
including partial worker-control. 

Education and welfare, meanwhile, increasingly 
have been turned over to what are known as “mis- 
sions.” Originally conceived as emergency ad hoc 
programs, these have come to constitute an increas- 
ingly permanent, parallel state structure, alongside 
preexisting (and often decaying) schools, universi- 
ties, and hospitals and 





impact of the 2001 Ley de Tierras (Land Act) and 
other measures in this regard has been to reduce the 
commercial value of farmland, drive down invest- 
ment and productivity, and increase Venezuela's 
dependence on imported foodstuffs. The Land Act 
also has stimulated rural conflict, in the form of land 
invasions and selective killings of peasant leaders. 

Over time, history suggests, such land reforms 
are likely to create a new landed class (of chavista 
politicians and military officers) while leaving the 
rural poor (who will not have title to the land) in 
much the same situation as before. Any temporary 
reduction in poverty, as a result of state subsidies, 
likely will vanish with the next downswing in the 
relationship between government earnings (from 
oil exports) and expenditure. 

Chavez's rhetoric and the steady erosion of the 
rule of law have brought a sharp drop in private 
investment. Over half the country’s industrial 
companies have closed down since 1998. Foreign 

direct investment has 








with a massive budget 
exclusively controlled 
by the executive. 
Using the “mission” 
model (originally intro- 
duced by the Cubans, in 
the form of a literacy 
program), the government has created an extensive 
network of primary health-care modules in poor 
communities and is seeking to guarantee free edu- 
cation for all, up to the university level, regardless 
of income or qualifications. It claims to have solved 
the problem of illiteracy, which before the mission 
initiative affected over a million Venezuelans. 
Mision Mercal, a subsidized food program, con- 
sists of a distribution network ranging from small 
corner shops to supermarkets and now supplies 
almost half the market for basic foodstuffs at up to 
40 percent below normal prices. Not a “mission” in 
_the normal sense, it is nonetheless a vital part of the 
governments antipoverty scheme, and independent 
studies suggest that it is indeed having a major 
effect on the ability of the poor to feed themselves. 


THE COSTS OF SOCIALISM 

Working m the opposite direction, it would seem, 
is Chavez's plan for agriculture. It involves a sus- 
tained and bitterly ideological attack on large rural 
estates, which Chavez aims to break up to provide 
land not merely for the rural landless (a tiny minor- 
ity in Venezuela, which is approximately 90 percent 
urban) but also for urban masses whose parents or 
grandparents worked the land. Thus far, the primary 


The president openly talks of staying in 
power until 2030, and his supporters have 
plans to change the constitution to allow this. 





slumped (to $1.5 bil- 
lion ın 2004, com- 
pared with nearly $5 
billion in 1998, accord- 
ing to the central bank). 
And unemployment 
has remained above 10 
percent, while roughly half the workforce subsists 
in the informal sector. 

This is not an accident. Both Chavez and his 
employment minister, Elfas Jaua, have stated 
unequivocally that “wage-labor is slavery.” The Mis- 
ión Vuelvan Caras (About-Face Mission), which 
trains the unemployed, does so exclusively on the 
basis that they will subsequently form (govern- 
ment-subsidized) cooperatives. In the government's 
view, this turns mere potential wage-slaves into 
entrepreneurs. In reality it creates a workforce with 
no labor rights, most of whose jobs would disap- 
pear overnight if the government removed its sub- 
sidies (or failed to renew the contracts on which 
their businesses depend). 

Even pro-government commentators admit that 
there is insufficient data on which to base an assess- 
ment of the missions and their contribution to end- 
ing poverty. (This is not temporary or unintentional: 
the government does not provide comprehensive 
data.) Nonetheless, based on some independent 
analyses and historical analogies, it is possible to 
reach some tentative conclusions. 

The first is that, as a parallel state, the missions 
are an extremely expensive and inefficient means of 
tackling poverty. Second, because of their depen- 


dence on massive amounts of cash dispensed with 
no effective oversight, the missions suffer from 
equally massive levels of corruption. Third, as typ- 
ical examples of Latin American state patronage, 
with political strings attached, they will not end 
social exclusion but merely reshuffle the excluded. 

It is undoubtedly true that for many thousands 
of individuals in the excluded underclass, access to 
rudimentary instruction, primary health care, and 
a job ın a cooperative may represent the first rung 
on the ladder out of poverty. There is plenty of 
polling evidence that the missions (or at least the 
two or three with the greatest degree of social pen- 
etration and efficacy) are hugely popular. Schools, 
however, continue to turn out illiterate pupils, 
while in the collapsing public hospitals patients 
continue to die because of a lack of basic equipment 
and supplies. This would suggest these “emer- 
gency” programs need to be permanent. Yet the 
missions, too, are likely to wither once per capita 
oil income resumes its decline. 


THE CONTINUOUS REVOLUTION? 

In the 1960s, Castro’s incipient communist dic- 
tatorship in Cuba fomented guerrilla struggle in 
Venezuela. It even sent Cuban (and Cuban-trained) 
guerrillas to disembark on Venezuelan beaches in a 
bid to overthrow the reformist government of 
Rómulo Betancourt (struggling to establish democ- 
racy after a 10-year military dictatorship) and to 
install a pro-Castro regime that would supply the 
energy-poor Cuban revolution with cheap oil. 

Forty years on, with the aging Fidel still in 
power, Venezuela at last has a pro-Castro govern- 
ment that is doing just that. Indeed, in late 2005, 
Chavez admitted that Cuba had not paid a cent for 
the up to 80,000 barrels a day that Venezuela has 
been supplying since 2001. 

Castros undeniable strategic skills and 
Venezuela’s oil are a formidable combination, and 
the two caudillos are avowedly engaged in a joint 
attempt to revive the old Castroite dream of conti- 
nental revolution. But this time the strategy does not 
involve Che Guevara and guerrilla bands. Instead, it 
combines electoral politics with the insurrectionary 
mass demonstrations favored by the likes of Evo 
Morales (before his election as president of Bolivia) 
or Ecuadors indigenous Pachakutic movement. 

Opinions vary as to the likelihood of success. 
The advent of the Morales presidency is a major 
boost to their project. Argentine President Néstor 
Kirchner is also embarking on a more radical route 
(fueled by Venezuelan oil and cash) than he would 
otherwise, no doubt, have dared. Chavez, in a bid 
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to spread his revolution, has dispensed billions of 
dollars in the form of cheap oil, subsidized trade, 
direct bilateral aid, and the purchase of government 
bonds. Ollanta Humala, another Chavez admirer 
and former military rebel, is a serious contender for 
the Peruvian presidency in 2006, and leftist gov- 
ernments more or less sympathetic to the Bolivar- 
ian revolution could come to power elsewhere in 
the region, notably in Mexico. 

Skeptics point to the continued populanty of 
conservative President Alvaro Uribe in Colombia 
(seemingly headed for reelection), the possibility of 
a rightward swing in Brazil following Luiz Inácio 
Lula da Silva’s corruption-stained term of office, the 
existence of a reformist left in the shape of Tabaré 
Vasquez, president of Uruguay, and (potentially) 
Michelle Bachelet in Chile, and the likelihood that 
the Castro regime will not outlast the aging dicta- 
tor himself. 

Still, it would be unwise to conclude from recent 
history that Latin America is immune to another 
wave of the populist caudillismo that has done it so 
much damage in the past. Liberal democracy has 
shallow roots in the region, not least because those 
who advocate it so rarely live up to its ideals. And the 
benefits of globalized “free” markets have yet to be 
felt by hundreds of millions of poor Latin Americans, 
enfranchised electorally but excluded economically. 

The safeguards against undemocratic govern- 
ment introduced in recent years by the Organiza- 
tion of American States have so far failed to halt 
(though they have probably retarded) Venezuela’s 
slide into authoritarian rule, mostly because 
Venezuela is a major oil exporter prepared to call 
the organization's bluff. A spreading of the author- 
itarian tendency would undoubtedly cause alarm, 
and might well trigger more concerted efforts to 
stop it. But if the United States acts unilaterally, or 
throws its weight about, the effect is bound to be 
counterproductive, especially under the unpopu- 
lar presidency of George Bush, whose endorsement 
of virtually any policy for the region would be 
enough to ensure its demise. 

If Chavez's efforts to spread his revolution break 
neither domestic nor international laws, the only 
limit to his ambitions should be their acceptance by 
the mass of the region’s population. If he does vio- 
late laws and international treaties, the onus is on 
institutions, both national and regional, to act 
swiftly and to be seen to do so. However, to turn 
Chavez into a martyr in the style of the deposed 
Chilean President Salvador Allende would be to per- 
petuate his myth well beyond the downturn in oil 
prices that is otherwise likely to mark its end. W 
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Politics on Edge: 
Managing the US-Mexico Border 


PETER ANDREAS 


that relations between the United States and 

Mexico begin and end at their shared 1,933- 
mile-long border. Indeed, the degree of harmony 
or conflict in the relationship increasingly depends 
on how the border and border-control matters are 
politically managed. The territorial line between 
Mexico and the United States is both one of the 
busiest and one of the most heavily policed bor- 
ders in the world, where many of the most critical 
and sensitive issues in the bilateral relationship— 
such as trade, migration, and drug trafficking— 
come together. 

Much of us policy toward Mexico has been 
driven by the twin objectives of facilitating autho- 
rized border crossings and deterring unauthorized 
crossings. Balancing these tasks has always been 
politically and bureaucratically frustrating and cum- 
bersome, but both the challenge and the stakes 
have grown substantially as counterterrorism has 
been added to and redefined the border-control 
agenda since September 11, 2001. 

While the post-9-11 security context has cre- 
ated new frictions about border control, it has also 
presented a new opportunity to reconceptualize the 
border and border controls. The political challenge 
for policy makers on both sides of the border is to 
creatively harness and channel the heightened 
border-security attention and anxiety in a manner 
that promotes greater cross-border cooperation and 
a more rational approach to border control. The 
alternative—a unilateral hardening of the border- 


I: is perhaps only a slight exaggeration to say 
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line—would probably do more to deter legitimate 
trade and travel than to prevent terrorism. 

The most promising approach to border manage- 
ment is to “de-border” traditional border-control 
tasks—that ıs, to move more inspection and control 
functions beyond the physical border itself. A num- 
ber of policy measures can help to cushion if not 
entirely avert a collision between economic and 
security imperatives at the border. Successful imple- 
mentation of these measures, however, ultimately 
will require not only more resources and coopera- 
tion but also a fundamental shift in the way policy 
makers and the Mexican and American publics 
think about border control. 


THE NAFTA EFFECT 

During the 1990s, border control was trans- 
formed from a low-priority and politically marginal- 
ized activity into a high-intensity campaign 
commanding significant resources and media atten- 
tion. Driven primarily by concerns over the large 
influx of unauthorized migrants across the border, 
the size of the us Border Patrol more than doubled 
between 1993 and 2000. New personnel were 
matched by new border fencing, equipment, and 
surveillance technologies. Highly concentrated and 
high-profile border enforcement operations were 
launched at major border crossings, such as “Oper- 
ation Gatekeeper” south of San Diego and “Opera- 
tion Hold the Line” in El Paso. Both sides of the 
border also became partly militarized in an effort to 
reduce Mexico’ role as the transit point for roughly 
60 percent of the cocaine destined for the us mar- 
ket and as a major supplier of heroin, mariyuana, 
and methamphetamines. 

Remarkably, this unprecedented border- 
enforcement buildup took place at the same time 
as—and did not significantly interfere with—the 
rapidly accelerating process of US-Mexico eco- 


nomic integration. Even as new police barriers 
were going up, old economic barriers were com- 
ing down, formalized through the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). Cross-border 
trade more than tripled between 1993 and 2000, 
from $81 billion to $247 billion, making Mexico 
the second-largest trading partner of the United 
States. By the end of the decade, nearly 300 mil- 
lion people, 90 million cars, and 4 million trucks 
and railcars were entering the United States from 
Mexico every year. 

Equally remarkable, policy discussions of eco- 
nomic integration and border control largely 
remained compartmentalized and divorced from 
each other—even while the boom in cross-border 
economic exchange made the border-control task 
of “weeding out” illegal border flows from legal 
flows increasingly difficult. (As the haystack grew, 
finding the needle became harder.) Also, even 
though migrant labor was a leading Mexican 
export, it was treated as a border-control matter 
rather than an eco- 
nomic issue of labor 
market regulation. 

Meanwhile, more 
intensive border con- 
trol did not signifi- 
cantly deter illegal 
crossings but rather 
prompted shifts in 
the location and methods of entry. In the case of 
cocaine trafficking, for example, smugglers increas- 
ingly turned to camouflaging their illicit shipments 
within the growing volume of commercial cargo 
conveyances crossing the border. In the case of 
unauthorized migration, tighter border control 
fueled more sophisticated and well-organized 
migrant smuggling operations. While hiring the 
services of a smuggler had traditionally been 
optional for unauthorized crossers, this was now 
more of a necessity, and often required attempting 
entry in more remote and dangerous terrain away 
from urban areas. 

Thus, while entry was less visible and involved 
more physical risks (with hundreds of migrants 
dying annually), hundreds of thousands of 
migrants entered the United States illegally every 
year during the 1990s. The unauthorized resident 
Mexican population had reached nearly 5 million 
by 2000—double the number of a decade earlier. 
Although not officially recognized or discussed as 
such, this essentially represented an informal, 
clandestine form of economic integration. 








The same groups, methods, and routes 
employed to smuggle migrants and drugs 
across the border can now be used to smuggle 
terrorists and weapons of mass destruction. 
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AFTER 9-11 

On September 11, 2001, the us-Mexico border 
was virtually shut down, squeezing the arteries that 
provided the lifeblood to the border economies and 
to the larger US-Mexico economic integration pro- 
cess. US border inspectors were put on a Level 1 
alert, defined as a “sustained, intensive, antiterror- 
ism operation.” The resulting traffic jams and other 
border delays sent shockwaves through the local 
economies on both sides of the border. Mexican 
trade to the United States contracted by 15 percent 
in the weeks that followed. Most severely affected 
were electronics, textiles, chemicals, and Mexican 
factories supplying just-in-time parts to American 
automobile plants. Even though border delays today 
are not as long as they were in the immediate wake 
of the attacks, the new security context has intro- 
duced added border anxieties and uncertainties that 
have had a chilling effect on cross-border exchange. 

The virtual shutdown of the border signaled that 
security can trump trade. Before 9-11, it was 
the other way around: 
despite more intensive 
and more high-profile 
border control in the 
decade preceding the 
attacks, trade clearly 
trumped security. The 
worry is that border 
controls may become 
a new kind of trade barrier—a security tariff that 
replaces the economic tariffs of old. The heightened 
post—9-11 importance of border security has been 
reflected not only in the allocation of more border- 
control resources but also in the reorganization of 
multiple agencies (including the Us Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and the Customs Service) 
under a newly formed Department of Homeland 
Security—the largest restructuring of the federal gov- 
ernment in half a century. In terms of border control, 
this reorganization has essentially consisted of tak- 
ing the old drug and immigration control infrastruc- 
ture and adapting it to previously low-priority 
counterterrorism efforts. 

The border-control crackdown sparked by the 
terrorist events on 9-11 also starkly illustrated the 
high price of asymmetric interdependence for Mex- 
ico. Mexico is far more dependent on an open eco- 
nomic border and is therefore far more vulnerable 
to security-related border closings than the United 
States is. Almost 90 percent of Mexican trade goes 
to the United States, but only 15 percent of us trade 
goes to Mexico. Some Mexicans may understand- 
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ably consider this asymmetric vulnerability to be a 
security concern. The border policy agenda is, more 
than ever, driven by Us worries and anxieties irre- 
spective of Mexican priorities and concerns. This has 
had a number of troubling implications for Mexico, 
including a hardening of the us immigration policy 
debate as immigration matters are now inescapably 
viewed through the prism of national security. 

The upside of the new security context has 
been far greater US and Mexican recognition of the 
need to more closely coordinate and creatively 
integrate enforcement and facilitation strategies in 
managing cross-border flows. Because of the high 
stakes involved, there has been growing policy 
awareness that the economic integration process 
cannot be maintained simply by the spontaneous 
logic of the market. Integration requires active 
government intervention and management to 
avoid being slowed down or even derailed in the 
new security environment. 


THE “SMART BORDER” 

As the task of border controls has become more 
difficult, looking for answers beyond physical bor- 
derlines has been an increasingly attractive way to 
enhance security while encouraging economic inte- 
gration. This is most clearly articulated in the us- 
Mexico Border Partnership Agreement (better 
known as the Smart Border Accord), signed on 
March 22, 2002. The 22-point agreement calls for 
the creation of a “smart border” for the twenty-first 
century, focusing on the safe and secure flow of 
people and goods and major improvements in bor- 
der infrastructure. 

This pact should be viewed not only as a bilat- 
eral agreement but also as a distinct approach to 
border control that, if fully pursued, would consti- 
tute a major departure from the inefficiencies and 
impracticality of traditional borderline inspections. 
The Smart Border Accord promotes various forms 
of pre-inspection and pre-sorting to reduce con- 
gestion and separate out low-risk from higher-nsk 
border flows. This risk management strategy, heav- 
ily based on the use of new tracking and surveil- 
lance technologies, is designed to allow inspectors 
to focus more of their attention on higher-risk 
cases. Some of these innovations were in place 
before 9-11, but have received renewed attention 
and are being expanded. 

Border-control strategists have developed a num- 
ber of innovative cargo-tracking systems, inspection 
technologies, and traffic-management strategies to 
extend policing beyond ports of entry. These mea- 
sures are designed to ease border congestion and 


enhance security at the same time. For example, 
regular business travelers can be prescreened and 
provided with an identification card with biometric 
information (such as handprint or retina data), and 
their vehicles can be equipped with electronic 
transponders. To facilitate border inspections and 
ease congestion, passenger information can be 
transmitted to border agents in advance. Manufac- 
turers and transport companies can beef up inter- 
nal security measures to seal their cargo and use 
new information and tracking systems to assure the 
accountability of drivers and shipments. The entire 
inspection process could potentially even be pushed 
away from the physical border into a joint NAFTA 
inspection facility. 

Granted, the Smart Border Accord is very much 
a general “wish list” that is still at an early stage of 
implementation. Nevertheless, it represents an 
important departure from the past because it explic- 
itly recognizes that more effective border controls 
require pushing such controls beyond the border 
(essentially a “de-bordering” of border controls) 
through a multilayered monitoring and inspection 
strategy that by its very nature requires much greater 
US-Mexico cooperation. In the case of travel, for 
instance, it calls for consultation on visa policies and 
greater screening of third-country nationals, the 
development of pre-clearance procedures and pro- 
vision of advanced passenger information, and the 
creation of compatible databases that foster infor- 
mation sharing between us and Mexican authorities. 

A growing fear that has preoccupied both us and 
Mexican authorities is that the same groups, meth- 
ods, and routes employed to smuggle migrants and 
drugs across the border can now be used to smug- 
gle terrorists and weapons of mass destruction. Sım- 
ilarly, the same fraudulent document industry that 
has long provided identification cards for unautho- 
rized migrants can also potentially provide these 
services to terrorists. Thus, even while continuing 
to disagree sharply on aspects of border control 
related to unauthorized Mexican migration, the 
United States and Mexico share a strong pragmatic 
interest in close counterterrorism cooperation. 

Moreover, US-Mexico counterterrorism coopera- 
tion does not face the same level of domestic resis- 
tance and political sensitivity within Mexico that has 
traditionally plagued cooperation on counternar- 
cotics efforts and migration control. Cooperation in 
this area has been promising, reflected, for example, 
in the heightened level of coordination between the 
us Department of Homeland Security and the Mex- 
ican Secretariat of Government in overseeing the 
implementation of the Smart Border Plan. 


THE POLITICAL CHALLENGE 

The new security context presents an obstacle 
and an opportunity. Nothing illustrated the former 
more starkly and bitterly for Mexicans than the 
quick demotion of Mexico on the Bush administra- 
tion’s policy agenda following 9-11 and the derail- 
ing of momentum that had developed for a new 
dialogue on migration. However, the heightened 
prioritization of border security also presents a win- 
dow of opportunity to reevaluate the border and 
border control. Whether the new security context 
can be more of an enabling rather than a constrain- 
ing factor in Us-Mexico relations will depend on 
political leadership and commitment on both sides 
of the border. The politically tricky challenge is to 
tap heightened attention and concern over border 
security in a manner that promotes rather than poi- 
sons cross-border cooperation. 

The trajectory of border-control efforts no doubt 
will be significantly shaped by the location, method, 
timing, intensity, and frequency of any future terror- 
ist incidents. As noted earlier, the dramatic events of 
9-11 were not directly 
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The full potential of these steps, however, is 
unlikely to be realized without a more fundamental 
rethinking of the border and the paradigm of border 
control. Although politically awkward, this should 
start with a new domestic and bilateral conversation 
about the border that overcomes the politics of denial 
that has long afflicted us-Mexico border-control 
issues. This starts by acknowledging rather than con- 
tinuing to conveniently deny the inherent limitations 
of borderline policing as a meaningful deterrent. 


THE BORDER REALITY 
Regardless of the popular rhetoric in the United 
States about having “lost control” of the border, the 
border in fact has never been “under control” and is 
unlikely to ever be fully controlled in the future. The 
fact that the US-Mexico border is the single busiest 
land border in the world makes the limitations of 
relying on the border as the centerpiece of policing 
even more apparent. 
In the case of drug control, for example, the 
amount of cocaine necessary to satisfy US consumers 
for one year can be trans- 
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a powerful political backlash and fuel calls for a 
dramatic hardening of the border. us and Mexican 
counterterrorism-related border initiatives to date 
should therefore be viewed as confidence-building 
measures designed to avoid precisely this kind of 
impulsive finger-pointing response. 

In this regard, there is an urgent need to estab- 
lish clear rapid-response protocols and procedures 
in the event of a terrorist attack in order to avoid 
another virtual shutdown of the border similar to 
what happened on 9-11. Strategic planning in the 
area of border control should include measures to 
minimize and contain border collateral damage 
from any future terrorist-related incidents. 

As outlined in the policy recommendations of a 
recent report on border security by the us-Mexico 
Binational Council, new policy measures should 
build on the us-Mexico Smart Border Accord. 
Reducing cross-border friction and enhancing com- 
munication and cooperation will help to produce 
an increasingly dense web of cross-border linkages 
and can help facilitate the “de-bordering” of border 
control functions where there is the greatest con- 
vergence of interest. 


more likely to impede legal rather than illegal trade. 
In the case of immigration control, adding thousands 
of new Border Patrol agents has had the perverse 
effect of enriching smugglers more than deterring 
migrants, creating a more serious organized crime 
problem on the border. Operational success against 
particular smuggling organizations has not translated 
into a successful reduction of smuggling. 

Even if the border is often the focus of political 
attention, it is rarely the underlying source of the 
problem or the site of the most effective policy solu- 
tions. All nations have the right and obligation to 
protect their borders, but a narrow and intense 
focus on policing the physical borderline creates 
unrealistic expectations and can distract attention 
from pursuing more effective solutions. 

Unless these uncomfortable facts and their equally 
uncomfortable implications are fully incorporated 
into the policy debate, there will always be a power- 
ful urge to harden the border as a visible and sym- 
bolic show of force in moments of crisis when the 
pressure to “do something” is greatest. While perhaps 
politically irresistible, such a response is highly inef- 
ficient, and it can be enormously damaging. 
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The most difficult part of this new conversation 
about the border is to redefine Mexican migration 
as an issue of labor market regulation rather than 
border control. Identifying Mexican nationals in 
search of employment as “low risk” (the vast major- 
ity of unauthorized border crossers) would allow 
border inspectors to concentrate on the much 
smaller number of “high risk” crossers. 

This would essentially push the risk-management 
approach to creating a “smart border” to its logical 
conclusion. Emphasizing labor market regulation 
with a focus on the workplace and more tamper- 
proof documents rather than on border control with 
a narrow focus on the borderline would put most 
migrant smuggling organizations out of business. 
That in turn would contribute to the goal of enhanc- 
ing border security. The post-9-11 security environ- 
ment has made this an even harder sell politically 
than before, but it is precisely because of this new 
security context that it is even more urgently needed. 


WALLS, MINUTEMEN, AND TABOOS 

Ultimately, the greatest obstacle to a meaningful 
policy shift in this direction is an old and familar 
one: US domestic politics, driven by opportunistic 
politicians and easily manipulated societal anxieties 
and nativist fears. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in recent calls by some conservative congres- 
sional leaders in Washington to build a vast border 
fence from the Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico 
and to hire thousands of additional Border Patrol 
agents to patrol it. The border fence proposal is actu- 
ally a revival of an old idea: more than a decade ago 
the conservative commentator Pat Buchanan gained 
momentary fame and notoriety by proposing a 
2,000-mile-long border wall. Such a project is cer- 
tainly technologically feasible. 

But the fallout from building a barrier along the 
entire US-Mexico borderline would be a diplomatic 
and humanitarian disaster. It would cost many bil- 
lions of dollars to build and maintain (even if one 
assumes that labor costs would be kept down, iron- 
ically, by hiring migrant workers). Currently, more 
than 400 migrants already die each year attempting 
to cross the border, and the number of deaths 
would likely escalate. Although the border crossing 
would become more lethal, determined migrants 
would more likely be redirected rather than 
deterred—tunneling under or going around or over 
the new border barrier. And the boom in profes- 
sional smuggling services would further skyrocket. 
Predictably, Mexico and other. southern neighbors 
would consider the new fence a symbolic slap in 
the face, further stoking the already intense fires of 


anti-Americanism throughout the region. Much 
needed cooperation on issues ranging from trade to 
counterterrorism would surely suffer. 

The continued domestic popularity of a narrowly 
border-focused immigration control strategy is also 
powerfully illustrated by the high-profile “Minuteman 
Project,” a militia-style border-monitoring effort 
launched in early 2005 involving armed civilians tak- 
ing up patrol positions along the Arizona-Mexico bor- 
der. This initiative—essentially a border publicity 
stunt designed to embarrass the federal govern- 
ment—is actually a variation on an old strategy. It is 
not so different from the “light up the border” cam- 
paign of the early 1990s, when local anti-immigration 
activists drove south of San Diego and collectively 
shined their headlights on the borderline to draw 
attention to illegal crossings and prompt a reaction 
from the federal government. The subsequent infu- 
sion of border-control resources in the area prompted 
migrants and smugglers to simply shift their entry 
efforts eastward—to the Arizona-Mexico border, 
which in turn would become the focus of the Mın- 
uteman Project. This time, however, the initiative 
would draw recruits from across the country, aided by 
the use of the Internet and national media coverage. 

Ultimately, unless there is the political will to try 
to “seal” the us workplace with tighter regulations 
and tougher employer penalties (an unlikely out- 
come that employers find difficult even to contem- 
plate), popular calls to “seal the border” are little 
more than distracting political theatre. They also 
distract attention from the reality that there are 
some 11 million unauthorized migrants already 
residing in the country. The closest the Us govern- 
ment has come to dealing with this awkward fact 
have been much-debated proposals to create a new 
guest worker program. 

President George W. Bush has stressed that this is 
not an amnesty program—indeed, any talk of 
“amnesty” is taboo in Washington policy circles. 
Nevertheless, without the prospect of eventual legal- 
ization and assurance against deportation, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that millions of unauthorized 
migrants in the country will come out of the shad- 
ows and sign up. Guest worker programs have never 
functioned as an effective immigration-control tool; 
the lesson of past guest worker programs in the 
United States and elsewhere is that there is nothing 
more permanent than a temporary worker. Perhaps 
not surprisingly, the current immigration policy 
debate remains conveniently afflicted by historical 
amnesia. At least for the time being, it seems that pol- 
icy escalation is politically more palatable than any 
fundamental reevaluation. E 
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s (Temporary) Turn to the Left 
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exicans will goito the polls this July to 
Me a new president and a new Congress 

in what will be another defining political 
moment for the country. Of course, the 2000 presi- 
dential victory by the National Action Party’ Vicente 
Fox will always be remembered for having ended 
nearly 70 years of rule by the Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party (PRI). However, the 2006 elections also 
are notable because they will give voters, for the first 
time in Mexican history, a clear choice among three 
parties that have all held important public offices. 
Both the incumbent National Action Party (PAN) and 
the formerly hegemonic PRI have each controlled the 
presidency, while the Democratic Revolutionary 
Party (PRD), though never having held that office, 
has governed the Federal District—Mexico’ politi- 
cal and economic heartland—since the 1990s. 

The three main parties’ candidates running in the 
presidential election are nationally known and polit- 
ically tested, too. The leftist pRD’s Andrés Manuel 
López Obrador was recently mayor of Mexico City. 
The more centrist PRI's candidate, Roberto Madrazo, 
just resigned as party head and was governor of 
Tabasco in the 1990s. The more conservative PAN’S 
Felipe Calderón was party president in the late 
1990s and energy secretary under Fox. 

Indeed, a public opinion poll conducted by Ipsos 
Bimsa Mexico in the fall of 2005 showed that a 
large percentage of voters across Mexico recognize 
the candidates’ names and know who they are. This 
is a change from the past, when the PRI hand- 
selected its presidential, congressional, and guber- 
natorial candidates with little concern as to whether 
they were known to or liked by voters. 

Mexicans thus are heading into the 2006 presi- 
dential race with basic'knowledge about, and the 
capacity to judge, the three main competitors. 
Regardless of who wins, the election bears the char- 
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acteristics of a truly democratic competition. This 
means we should expect voters to evaluate the con- 
tenders by traditional electoral criteria, including 
the performance of their parties when in office, 
their personal characteristics, or whether they are 
associated with positive future political, social, and 
economic change. However, a brief look at eco- 
nomic trends and recent public opinion polls sug- 
gests this does not appear to be the case. 

For example, Calderón, the PAN’s presidential 
candidate for 2006, does not seem to have capital- 
ized on the accomplishments of President Fox, who 
led the PAN to victory in the 2000 election, remains 
popular with the public, and has posted strong eco- 
nomic performance and a series of successful pol- 
icy programs. On the left, the prp’s López Obrador 
is well known nationally, very popular among Mex- 
ican voters, and a supporter of policies that claim 
to break from recent political and socioeconomic 
trends; yet he has seen his standing fall over the 
past two months in presidential polls. The PRI's 
Madrazo, though receiving high negative approval 


_ ratings by voters on a variety of personal and pro- 
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fessional characteristics, places about even with the 
other two candidates. 

Government performance, an association with 
change, and candidate characteristics do not appear 
to be driving support for the individual candidates 
or national-level polling trends. Why are Mexican 
voters not following expectations? 


THE ELECTION’S HINGE 

To understand the dynamics of Mexico’s 2006 
presidential race, it is important to distinguish 
between two types of voters: core party supporters 
and independent voters. While Mexicos democratic 
transition is very recent, its three main parties have 
concentrated on reinforcing their organizational 
structures and shoring up core party support since 
the late 1980s. As a result, each party counts on a 
stable and distinct level of core support going into 
the race that is largely unaffected by traditional elec- 
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toral considerations. This core party vote falls 
between 60 and 70 percent of total eligible voters. 

In contrast, the nation’s vast number of ndepen- 
dent voters 1s said to fall between 30 percent and 40 
percent of total eligible voters, and it is on these cit- 
izens that the election appears to depend. Of all the 
candidates, Lépez Obrador is the most reliant on 
independent voters for his support, with the PAN’s 
Calderón running a distant second. The PR's strong 
party organization means that Madrazo is the least 
dependent on this group. 

Little is known about independents, except that 
they tend to be better educated, younger, urban, and 
fickle in their political tastes. They are also more 
likely to abstain from voting than are core party sup- 
porters. More important, it is as yet unclear whether 
traditional electoral criteria or other factors such as 
scandals and campaign messages will affect how they 
vote or whether they are drawn to the polls at all. 

Even so, all three main candidates appear to be 
aware of the importance of attracting some share of 
this highly uncertain 
voting pool and are 








and regional development, at other times he 
stresses the markets importance for attracting 
investment and promoting trade. 

The candidates’ proposals for addressing corrup- 
tion and public security issues— problems that stem 
from insufficient rule of law—are generally similar. 
But some parties have more credibility on these 
issues than others. The PRI and to a certain extent 
the PRD are not as credible on fighting corruption as 
the PAN is. And the PRD is not as credible on public 
security as is the PAN, and to a certain extent the PRI. 
This will affect the candidates’ tendencies to high- 
light these issues during the campaign. 

A key ingredient in Mexico's economic prospects 
concerns the structural reforms needed to reduce the 
costs of energy inputs into the production process. 
López Obrador emphasizes the importance of state 
control over the energy sector, calling for improved 
oversight. Calderon in contrast has stressed the need 
to open the sector to private investment. During 
the course of the campaign, however, he is likely 
to soften his more 
neoliberal approach 
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better educated voters are more likely to be on the 
left of the political spectrum—Mexico will probably 
follow recent Latin American political trends and 
move to the left during the electoral campaign. In 
particular, the PAN’s Calderón and the PRI's Madrazo 
will join the pRD’s López Obrador on a variety of 
social policy fronts, as well as soften their economic 
policy stances. 

The main issues of the 2006 presidential elec- 
tion include poverty and economic development, 
as well as corruption, public security, and the rule 
of law. Currently, Lopez Obrador is emphasizing 
poverty, advocating more spending on social pro- 
grams and schools and mote state-led economic 
development to create jobs in depressed areas. 
Calderon, a relatively conservative technocrat, is 
focusing on the importance of infrastructure devel- 
opment and economic modernization for attract- 
ing foreign direct investment. Calderon cites the 
benefits of free trade in creating jobs, while Lopez 
Obrador highlights problems—particularly among 
farmers who have suffered from strict import laws 
and a loss of competitiveness. Madrazo, coming 
from a party that is internally divided on how to 
attack these issues, tries to walk a fine line: at times 
he emphasizes the role of the state in education 


not a wholesale shift to the left, it will display an 
effort to make his policies more left-friendly, reflect- 
ing the general trend of the campaign. 

This does not mean that the most left-leaning can- 
didate will ultimately win the election—only that, in 
their efforts to win, all candidates will engage in more 
leftist policy appeals to attract voters that are outside 
their core party support. 

A political move to the left should be of little 
concern to those following Mexico's economic pol- 
icy orientation. In fact, candidates’ efforts to attract 
independent voters are signs of the growing health 
of Mexican democracy. Candidates are now trying 
to appeal to voters using policy promises and care- 
fully crafted campaigns rather than relying solely 
on local party machines and public officials to bring 
home the vote. 

In terms of future policy programs, any new 
president will have to contend with politically pow- 
erful and savvy centrists in Congress, where radical 
legislation would be difficult to enact. As a result, 
any fears in the United States of Mexico’s turning 
toward a more isolationist foreign policy or anti- 
market and statist economic policies are largely 
unwarranted. And Latin American governments 
expecting Mexico to add to the region’s growing 


anti-Washington, anti-globalization positions will 
find their hopes dashed. In the end, the 2006 pres- 
idential and congressional elections will reinforce 
stable institution building and the competitiveness 
of party politics in this fledgling democracy. 


DEFYING EXPECTATIONS 

Numerous studies have shown that voters with 
positive economic and policy expenences under 
incumbent governments tend to support them at the 
polls and return them to office. Governments that do 
not perform well cannot expect to win support. In 
Mexico, the poor economic performance of past PRI 
administrations has been linked to the party’ decline. 
In the 1970s, a combination of electoral engineering 
and strong economic growth kept the PRI in power. 
However, Mexico's economic performance faltered at 
the end of that decade. Beginning in the 1980s, the 
partys administrations suffered from poor growth, 
high inflation, and a volatile exchange rate, not to 
mention a series of economic austerity measures and 
structural reforms that left many voters without tra- 
ditional benefits. As a result, the partys political posi- 
tion suffered and it lost large shares of support. 

The fact that bad economic times tend to hurt 
incumbent parties while good times help them at the 
polls should bode well for the PAN’s Calderón. 
Although economic growth has been on average 
lower during the Fox administration than under 
prior PRI presidents, Fox has overseen a period of his- 
torically low inflation and stable exchange rates. The 
Fox administration's performance looks even better 
when considering election-year economic funda- 
mentals. Economic growth projections for 2006 
range between 3 and 3.5 percent, and inflation 
between 3.5 and 3.8 percent. The exchange rate is 
expected to change by only 0.6 percent. These fig- 
ures are in line with or vastly better than election 
years under previous administrations. 

Yet, despite Fox’s relatively strong macroeco- 
nomic fundamentals, polls show that Calderon is 
currently running a tight race against the candidates 
from the PRI and the PRD. In a household survey of 
1,000 citizens conducted in late November and 
early December 2005 by Ipsos Bimsa, López 
Obrador had 33 percent expected support; 
Madrazo, 30 percent; and Calderón, 32 percent. A 
mid-November household survey of 1,200 citizens 
by Consulta Mitofsky showed Lopez Obrador with 
35 percent expected votes, Madrazo with 30 per- 
cent, and Calderón with 29 percent. Both survey 
results were calculated excluding respondents who 
did not express a preference among the candidates 
(about 15 percent of those polled). 
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Of course, polling results will vary during the elec- 
tion campaign, but it is instructive to note that at this 
stage Calderón does not appear to have benefited 
from Fox's economic performance in any significant 
way. Indeed, about 65 percent of respondents claim 
to support the PRI and PRD, rather than the PAN. 

In retrospect, this should not be surprising; the PRI 
administration of President Ernesto Zedillo posted 
relatively good macroeconomic performance in the 
2000 election year, even if his term averages were far 
poorer thanks to the banking crisis left by the Carlos 
Salinas administration. Zedillo successfully righted 
the economy, yet the PRI won only 36 percent 
national support in the 2000 presidential elections, 
compared with Fox's 43 percent that year. Economic 
fundamentals, though perhaps important for bring- 
ing about PRI decline, do not appear to explain recent 
electoral or polling trends and thus may not be help- 
ful in foreshadowing the 2006 election winner. 

One could argue that economic growth does not 
affect all citizens equally, with the country’s large 
group of lower-income citizens benefiting signifi- 
cantly less than the much smaller middle and 
upper classes. However, in the late-November 
nationwide poll conducted by Consulta Mitofsky, 
nearly half the respondents raised noneconomic 
issues as their principal preoccupations. For exam- 
ple, 21 percent of those polled said public security 
was their main source of concern, while 11 percent 
mentioned corruption. 

In contrast, 19 percent of respondents said that 
unemployment was Mexico’s major problem, and 
15 percent said poverty was their principal preoc- 
cupation. If the vast number of citizens said not to 
benefit from recent economic growth had raised 
this concern, we should have seen higher numbers 
for the economic variables, especially for the unem- 
ployment and poverty categories. 


THE PERSON AND THE PARTY 

Other studies argue that candidates from parties 
whose presidents have strong positive citizen eval- 
uations or candidates that are rated highly on a vari- 
ety of personal and professional characteristics are 
more likely to win elections. However, Fox's increas- 
ing popularity does not appear to have helped 
Calderon. The Consulta Mitofsky poll showed that 
62 percent of voters approve of President Fox, and 
that he is at his highest approval ratings since early 
in his term. Fox’s approval ratings also compare 
favorably to presidents in other Latin American 
nations. Yet Calderón, once again, does not appear 
to have capitalized on his party-mate’s popularity, 
though of course it certainly does not hurt him. 
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Evaluations of the three candidates’ personal char- 
acteristics also do not appear to portend election 
results in a systematic way. For example, several 
national public opinion polls over the past few 
months have shown that a high proportion of citi- 
zens (between 40 and 50 percent, depending on the 
poll) hold negative opinions of Madrazo’s personal 
characteristics and capacity to serve as president, 
while another large percentage of the population is 
neutral or lukewarm toward him. Yet Madrazo con- 
sistently counts on about 30 percent support in pres- 
idential polls. 

It has also been argued that voters in Mexico have 
tired of traditional political parties and are seeking 
to vote them out of office: the citizens have an 
appetite for change, and this will shape how they 
vote in 2006. However, if this were true, candidates 
such as Madrazo and Calderón, who come from the 
nation’s oldest political par- 


percent in the 2003 congressional balloting. In the 
2000 presidential race, the party’s candidate only 
received 17 percent of the vote. Assuming that core 
party support is the lowest that this party can 
receive in any election, it appears that the PRD can 
count on about 15 percent total national voters. 

Similarly, the PANS support has ranged from a low 
of 26 percent in the 1997 congressional elections to 
a high of 43 percent in the 2000 presidential race, 
and then to 31 percent in 2003 congressional elec- 
tions. Assuming that not all voters who supported 
the PAN in 2000 are core voters, true party support 
is probably somewhere in the range of 25 percent 
of the national vote. 

By extension of this analysis, it becomes evident 
that about half of Lopez Obrador’s support comes 
from independent voters, as does about a third of 
Calderén’s and a small portion of Madrazo’s. As a 

result, all candidates are 





ties, could not expect to 
win a significant share of 
votes. In fact, these two 
candidates currently count 
on about 65 percent of total 
national support between 
them, even if it is not yet 
clear that either of them can win. López Obrador, 
said to be the candidate who most represents 
change, is polling at about 33 percent nationally 
and, if he wins, he 1s unlikely to win much more 
support than this. 

Of course, it may be that Lopez Obrador, having 
built his career in the PRI, might be more represen- 
tative of Mexico’s political past than of its future. 
Instead, some characterize the relatively younger 
Calderón as a new type of incorruptible, middle- 
class politician who is the true harbinger of change. 
Even so, the same logic applies: Lopez Obrador 
and Madrazo count on about 63 percent total 
national support, with Calderon only about 32 per- 
cent support. Mexico’ appetite for change appears 
quite small. 


THE FAITHFUL AND THE FICKLE 

Since the 1990s, the pri has received between 36 
and 38 percent of the national vote in presidential 
and congressional elections. This means, assuming 
that some of its past voters are not formally aligned 
with the pri, that the party can count on about 25 
to 30 percent stable party votes. PRD and PAN sup- 
port, in contrast, has wavered more dramatically in 
recent years. 

The PRD’ support has ranged from 25 percent 
nationally in the 1997 congressional elections to 18 





A political move to the left should be 
of little concern to those following 
Mexico’s economic policy orientation. 





dependent to some degree 
on attracting independent 
voters to their sides in order 
to win. The challenge for 
the candidates thus comes 
in two forms. First, they 
must continue to attract 
those independent voters to their sides who have 
expressed a preference among the candidates. Sec- 
ond, they must attract undecided independent 
voters at high rates in order to outpace their polit- 
ical competitors. 

About half of independent voters currently do 
not have any preference among the three main can- 
didates. Indeed, 45 percent claim they have no 
strong sympathy for any of the country’s parties, 
according to an early 2004 Ipsos Bimsa study. How- 
ever, all independents, regardless of whether they 
are decided or undecided, are fickle. 

A variety of political events and scandals led to 
radical variation in the support of decided inde- 
pendents for López Obrador. In March 2004, he 
counted on 40 percent independent voter support, 
but this dropped to 23 percent in April after videos 
caught local Mexico City public officials receiving 
money illegally from a well-known businessman 
(even though Lépez Obrador was himself not 
implicated in the scandal). Between March 2005 
and May 2005, López Obrador’s support with 
independents rose 8 percentage points, largely 
thanks to unpopular impeachment proceedings 
against him brought by the Fox administration 
with the help of the pri. Since he resigned as mayor 
of Mexico City in the summer of 2005, Lopez 
Obrador’s support has gradually dropped among 


independent voters, in part because of reduced 
media attention. 

Although scandals and news events can signifi- 
cantly affect the electoral tendencies of independent 
voters, they are also likely to be swayed by policy 
appeals and political campaigns. Given that the can- 
didates’ party faithful appear not to shift from year to 
year or to be affected by traditional electoral criteria, 
this means the candidates will use their campaigns 
mainly to reach independent voters, especially those 
who have not yet made up their minds. 


LURING THE UNDECIDED 

This much is known about the independent vot- 
ers: they tend to be young (38 percent are between 
the ages of 18 and 29), better educated (39 percent 
have some university education), and evenly spread 
through various economic groups (about 30 percent 
of each income level clams to be independent). They 
are also evenly spread throughout the nation (about 
30 percent of eligible voters in each region claim to 
be independent). They live in large and medium- 
sized towns (about 29 percent are from rural areas). 
And they are slightly more male in composition (33 
percent of male voters claim to be independent com- 
pared with 28 percent of female voters). 

In general, voters with this profile are more likely 
to have left-leaning politics. Indeed, history tells us 
that new political parties designed to challenge the 
established political order, whether that be author- 
itarian or democratic, are usually founded by 
young, well-educated, urban citizens, and that these 
groups tend to lean to the left on a variety of fronts. 

This is why it is very likely that the candidates 
running in Mexico's 2006 presidential race, partic- 
ularly Calderón and Madrazo, will move left on a 
host of issues. Lopez Obrador is, of course, already 
on the left of these parties, so ıt is unlikely that he 
will move further left; he will seek other means to 
appeal to these voters to keep them loyal. Calderón 
and Madrazo, however, can be expected to adopt 
socially conscious campaign messages that advocate 
improved and extensive social welfare programs, 
anti-corruption campaigns to shore up public 
finances, public security measures to increase citi- 
zen safety, and economic packages that promote job 
creation and equality of opportunity. 

That many of Calderon's and even Madrazo’s sup- 
porters may not care to see their candidates advocat- 
ing what amounts to inflationary measures through 
increased public spending may keep them from delv- 
ing too deeply on the economic policy side. But this 
does not mean these candidates will not move as 
much to the left as possible. Indeed, there is reason 
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to believe that they are unlikely to alienate or pro- 
voke defections among their party faithful and thus 
can only benefit from moving to the left. 


VEER LEFT, FOR NOW 

Dependency on the nation’s most fickle voters 
could be a recipe for either electoral success or loss, 
of course. In any event, the shift left during the 
presidential campaign does not mean that Mexican 
policy will also shift in that direction after a new 
administration takes office. For one thing, if the 
centrist PRI or more conservative PAN wins the day, 
their presidents would likely revert to their true pol- 
icy positions rather than continue to chase more 
left-leaning independent voters, who would cease 
to matter until the midterm election in 2009. 

Moreover, the political dynamics of the Mexican 
Congress would continue to prevent any radical 
policy change. Public opinion polls show that the 
PRI is likely to win about 35 percent of the votes in 
congressional elections, which translates into a 
higher proportion of seats than those held by the 
other parties. (The malapportionment of Congress 
1m favor of small towns and rural areas helps the PRI, 
which tends to be strong in these regions.) Not only 
will the PRI continue to control a plurality of seats 
in Congress, it will also continue to set the nation’s 
legislative and policy agenda. 

The PRI occupies the political center, flanked by 
the PRD on its left and the PAN on its right, making 
it a key coalition partner. Any coalition built around 
a policy measure, even those measures promoted by 
politicians on the left or right, will have to include a 
sizeable share of more centrist PRI legislators. As a 
result, the PRI will act as a moderating force on pol- 
icy measures under any new regime, including even 
a government by Madrazo. Under the Fox admin- 
istration, PRI lawmakers have forced the PAN to 
moderate a series of neoliberal reform measures in 
order to gain their support. If Lopez Obrador wins 
the presidency, the PRI would certainly moderate 
any measures seeking to pull policy toward a more 
statist left. 

In the end, it is a good sign that so much of Mex- 
ico’s party system is stable from year to year and 
that so many votes are still up for grabs in 2006. 
The three main parties are well organized and have 
steady followings, but many voters are still choos- 
ing among them. Mexico's fledgling democracy is 
similar to a wide range of democratic nations whose 
elections turn on swing or undecided voters. And 
that the candidates are calibrating their campaigns 
to attract support sends a clear signal that Mexican 
politics has reached a new competitive age. | 
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“A corruption. Scandal and lackluster economic performance have put Lula’s 
hdpes for: reélection later this year, in, doubt.” 


serai 
9’ . 
Hopes Dashed? Lula’s Brazil 
JEFFREY CASON 
atin American voters have increasingly turned in a corruption scandal. In the end, politics is not all 
to the left in recent years, and the leaders that different now from what it was before Lula and 
hom they. have elected have given their the Workers’ Party came to power. 

countries high hopes of change. Past political pat- This was not what PT supporters had expected 


terns and the constraints of government debt have before Lula was elected. If nothing else, the PT was 
made real change difficult, however. International known as an “ethical” political party, and it was the 
financial markets are particularly unforgiving when only party that could claim that label. Some corrup- 
it comes to what they perceive as “bad behavior” ın tion issues had surfaced before 2005, but the scan- 
developing countries. And Brazil is no exception in dal that broke in May 2005 was over the top. 
these respects. As a result, when Workers’ Party (PT) Combined with a lack of progress on social issues, 
candidate Luiz Inácio Lula da Silva was elected pres- the corruption scandal led to a significant political 
ident in 2002, in his fourth try for the presidency, crisis for the Lula government, which had seen itself 
there was bound to be some disappointment when as both progressive and honest. If it could not man- 
he proved unable to live up to his promises. age to accomplish much in either the progressive or 

Yet no one expected things would go as badly as the honesty department, a number of people began 
they have near the end of his term ın office. A cor- to question why they had voted for the PT in the first 


ruption scandal and lackluster economic perfor- place. Although many Latin American countries 
mance have put Lulas hopes for reelection later this have been subjected to a kind of bait-and-switch in 
year in doubt. Most of the major challenges that recent years when it comes to progressive politics, 
faced Brazil when Lula was elected—slow economic few expected Lula to be among the offenders. 
growth, massive inequality, a set of political institu- At the same time, until 2005 Lula had managed 
tions that makes coherent policy making difficult— to be Brazil’s version of a “Teflon” president—noth- 
remain today. Lula hkely will run on a reelection ing bad seemed to stick to him. Although many PT 
platform promising to tackle these issues, but the goals remained unfulfilled, Lula retained personal 
record of the past several years does not suggest that popularity, consistently scoring high personal 
important new initiatives are on the horizon. approval ratings in opinion surveys even as his gov- 
ernment’s ratings continued to decline from the 
DREAMS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS beginning of his presidency. A large portion of the 
Although some in the business and international population maintained faith that Lula was ethical 


financial communities feared that a Lula government and “one of them”—that he was a different kind of 
would significantly alter economic and social policy politician. His background as a metallurgical 
on coming to power, economic policy has remained worker and union leader certainly played a role in 
relatively orthodox. Foreign policy has become this perception, and his charismatic common touch 
somewhat more assertive, especially in reaching out paid great dividends politically. 


to other developing countries, though it builds on a Lula remained popular even as the PT reversed 
eign relations. Also, like previous governments, Pres- of the reforms initiated by the previous government 


ident Lula’ Workers’ Party has found itself enveloped of Fernando Henrique Cardoso of the Brazilian Social 
Democratic Party (PSDB). For example, the PT had 


JEFFREY CASON is an associate professor of political science at strongly and consistently opposed any restructuring 
Middlebury College. of the state pension system when the Cardoso gov- 
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ernment proposed it. But once in power, it too 
backed reform that reduced and limited pension ben- 
efits, even though this prompted criticism from many 
constituents. Some PT members were expelled from 
the party when they did not vote in Congress with 
the PT leadership on this reform. And this was not an 
isolated case; the PT moved to the center on a host of 
issues, including relations with international finan- 
cial institutions, minimum wage policy, and educa- 
tion reform. Indeed, this process had begun with the 
2002 presidential campaign, when the PT signaled 
clearly that it would govern from the center. Among 
longtime PT supporters there was considerable dis- 
appointment with the government’ direction. But it 
was nothing compared to the disappointment that 
grew as the corruption scandal of 2005 unfolded. 


ET Tu, PT? 

The Lula government had been bitten by some 
small-scale scandals over the course of its early years 
in power, but nothing prepared the country for what 
would begin unraveling in May 2005. What has 
since become known as the mensalão scandal— 
referring to the payment of monthly bribes to mem- 
bers of Congress in exchange for their support of the 
government—first emerged when a director of the 
state postal system was caught on videotape accept- 
ing a kickback from some businessmen who had a 
procurement contract with the postal service. On 
the videotape, the director discussed his connections 
to Roberto Jefferson, who at the time was president 
of the Brazilian Labor Party (PTB). The videotape 
proved to be just the tip of the iceberg. In subse- 
quent months Jefferson, after his initial denials of 
involvement in the corruption proved ineffectual, 
angrily denounced the Lula government in a series 
of blockbuster interviews with the media and in tes- 
timony before congressional committees. 

Jefferson claimed there was widespread vote-buy- 
ing, that dozens of representatives were paid both 
to switch parties (to parties allied with the PT) and 
to vote for important pieces of legislation. Jefferson 
said this scheme was run by José Dirceu, who was 
Lula’s chief of staff and de facto prime minister. The 
PT, in turn, claimed that there were no mensaldo 
payments at all, but admitted there had been some 
“hidden” accounting when it came to running elec- 
tion campaigns. Both Jefferson and Dirceu were 
expelled from Congress, and they had their right to 
run for political office stripped for eight years. 

The mensalão scandal cast a harsh light on some 
of the most problematic features of the Brazilian 
political and party system. As has been the case for 
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the entire postauthoritarian period, the party with 
the president in power did not have a majority in 
either house of Congress. This required the forma- 
tion of a coalition government in the context of a 
highly fragmented party structure. In addition to a 
multiplicity of parties, very few parties have strong 
ideological or programmatic positions. Governing 
coalitions are thus frequently brought together on 
the basis of an exchange of favors—often cabinet 
positions and the concomitant patronage power 
that these imply. There were certainly rumors of 
deputies having been “bought” before, but no proof 
was offered. This time, however, there was a lot 
more smoke, and an assumption of fire. 

Another problem laid bare by the scandal is the 
common use by political parties of an off-the-books 
accounting system—referred to as the caixa dois, 
or second cash till—to finance campaigns and 
other political activities. It is widely assumed that 
most political parties engage in this accounting 
practice to evade campaign finance laws. But the 
PT was supposed to be different. It advertised itself 
as the one “ethical” party, promising to clean up 
politics. Even PT opponents recognized this as one 
of the party’s strengths. 

Thus it was a sad moment for the PT and its sup- 
porters when Lula, on a state visit to France last 
July, said that the pT—in resorting to the caixa 
dois—was simply doing what other parties in Brazil 
had been doing for years. On the day that Delúbio 
Soares, the PT treasurer, admitted to having used a 
caixa dois to finance the 2002 presidential cam- 
paign, Lula said, in an interview on French televi- 
sion, that “What the pT did electorally is what is 
done in Brazil on a regular basis. I think that [those 
responsible for the illegal use of campaign funds] 
weren't thinking about what they were doing, since 
the PT makes ethics one of its main pillars.” No one, 
of course, believed that those running the caixa dois 
did not know what they were doing. And the fact 
that Lula excused what the PT had previously con- 
demned in no uncertain terms was a low point in 
the partys management of the scandal. 

The media have helped the scandal take on a life 
of its own. In particular, Veja, the country’s largest- 
circulation newsweekly, hyped the scandal from the 
beginning, and helped contribute to a sense of cri- 
sis in the country. Veja’ strident tone and ominous 
pronouncements have been quite clearly aimed at 
undermining Lula’s chances for reelection; the gen- 
eral approach is one of attacking the PT and Lula in 
a continuous assault, increasing the likelihood that a 
larger part of the electorate will be unwilling to trust 
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the PT in the next election. From all appearances, 
this tactic has been successful; the PT likely will do 
much worse in congressional elections scheduled to 
occur at the same time as the presidential election 
in October 2006. In fact, the PTs popular support 
has declined significantly. The party almost certainly 
will end up with less support in the 2006 elections 
than in either of the past two election cycles, and 
this is mostly attributable to the mensalão scandal. 


MORE OF THE SAME 
The scandal aside, there is governing to be done. 
Yet the domestic policy sphere has seen relatively 
few new initiatives in recent years. The Lula gov- 
ernment began with a big bang, particularly with 
regard to the Fome Zero (Zero Hunger) campaign. 
This initiative, which provides financial resources 
directly to the poorest of the poor, has had some 
limited success. The Lula government also has won 
praise for its Bolsa Familia (Family Purse) program. 
Operating under the auspices of Fome Zero, it pro- 
vides stipends to families in exchange for assurances 
that children will stay in school, among other stip- 
ulations. These social programs have received con- 
siderable press attention and significant funding 
increases under the Lula government. But a ught fis- 
cal environment has constrained the government 
and its ability to innovate in social policy. 
Innovations in general have not been a part of 
the Brazilian political scene recently. Indeed, the 
most important achievements that the Lula gov- 
ernment has pointed to over the past year have 
resulted from maintaining an orthodox economic 
policy and eschewing increased state intervention 
in markets. This has struck a sour note with many 
PT supporters, who expected a more aggressive 
approach to dealing with poverty and inequality. 
That said, there is some recognition that policy 
orthodoxy has brought significant benefits, includ- 
ing a low and declining inflation rate. Inflation mea- 
sured less than 6 percent in 2005—the lowest yearly 
rate so far during Lula’s administration and one of 
the lowest since the mid-1990s. Brazil's stock market 
has also been on an upward trajectory for several 
years, and its international risk rating had declined 
to the country’s lowest level ever by the end of 2005. 
The Brazilian currency (the real) rose substantially 
during 2005, reflecting foreign investors’ increased 
willingness to move resources into Brazil and an 
impressive export performance. In 2005, Brazil 
exported $45 billion more in goods and services than 
it imported; it has never had a trade surplus so large. 
These positive economic indicators have not 
translated into political or economic euphoria. On 


the contrary, there is increasing impatience in Brazil 
with its lack of rapid growth. Many large emerging 
economies are growing rapidly, and these countries 
are Brazil’s main comparison group. In 2005, while 
China and India were growing in the 7 to 9 percent 
range, Brazil's economy grew by less than 3 percent. 
This performance disappoints longstanding hopes 
that Brazil can return to the rapid growth rates it 
experienced between the 1950s and 1970s; indeed, 
the Lula government pushed the idea of Brazil ful- 
filling its potential by growing much more rapidly. 

Lula, however, has been highly constrained by 
international financial markets and multilateral 
financial institutions, even though the country’s bal- 
ance-of-payments position in 2005 gave it greater 
flexibility. The Brazilian Central Bank has also main- 
tained an extraordinarily tight monetary policy in 
recent years. During 2005, real interest rates were in 
double digits (averaging more than 12 percent), and 
were the highest in the world. Tight monetary policy 
has kept inflation in check, but it has also done the 
same to growth. 

In many ways, the high interest rates are one of 
the most salient topics in the current Brazilian 
political economy. The cost of capital is clearly 
inhibiting economic growth. Industrialist organi- 
zations are complaining bitterly. In addition, the 
Lula government has done very little to promote a 
more aggressive industrial policy that might shape 
economic development. 


INNOVATIONS ABROAD 

Given the limitations in domestic policy, it is not 
surprising that foreign policy has been a focus of 
the Lula government. Innovations in domestic pol- 
icy are costly, and Brazil is struggling to contain 
government spending to please international finan- 
cial markets and to keep inflation in check. Inno- 
vation in foreign policy, however, costs very little. 
Building on a longstanding Brazilian tradition of an 
independent, nonaligned foreign policy, the Lula 
government has aggressively pursued a “third 
worldist” agenda, and has managed to make an 
impact in the broader world that is commensurate 
with Brazil's self-image as an emerging power. 

One way in which the country has played an 
increasingly assertive role on the world stage is 
through international organizations—particularly the 
World Trade Organization. In April 2004, a wro 
panel supported Brazil's case against Us cotton subsi- 
dies, and it was subsequently reaffirmed. As this case 
has played itself out, Brazil has assumed an increas- 
ingly assertive role as a defender of developing 
nations that are negatively affected by huge subsidies 


in more developed countries. It has used this new 
assertiveness to cultivate allies among other devel- 
oping nations, and has emerged as a leader of the 
Group of 20 (G-20) that formed after the failure of 
the wTO’ ministerial meetings in Cancún in 2003. 
The Brazilians view the G-20 as a vehicle for apply- 
ing developing world pressure on the wealthier 
nations that have, to date, achieved most of the gains 
from global trade liberalization. They have also used 
this leadership role to garner support for their bid to 
secure a permanent seat on the UN Security Council. 

Lula’s government has promoted a “big emerging 
markets” alliance to balance the economic weight of 
more developed countries. Brazil sees itself as a nat- 
ural partner of India, China, Russia, and South 
Africa, and has pushed the idea that these countries 
have numerous common interests around which 
they should unite in negotiations with developed 
countries, particularly in such venues as the wTo. 
Brazil, which is competitive internationally in the 
agricultural sector, has 
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This is especially important from Washington's 
point of view, as more of Latin America votes in a 
leftist direction and the ranks of America’s friends 
in the region are thinning. Given President George 
Bush's unpopularity in Latin America (for a variety 
of sins, including the Iraq War, Us unilateralism, 
and a perception that Washington is ignoring the 
region), the relatively positive relationship between 
Bush and Lula is something that both sides have 
cultivated. The United States has been happy to see 
Brazil take a leading role with peacekeeping troops 
in Haiti, and hopes that Brazil can serve as a buffer 
when it comes to the troubled us relationship with 
Venezuela. Lula has wanted to be seen as “serious,” 
as the leader in Latin America that Bush can turn 
to. At the same time, Brazil does not want to be 
seen as doing us bidding in the hemisphere, so it 

keeps a studied distance from the United States. 
It is telling that the one area where Lula’s govern- 
ment has shown aggressive leadership is in foreign 
policy. Lula has been on 





taken the leading role in 
pushing the United States 
and the European Union 
to reduce agricultural sub- 
sidjes. It has had some: 
success in putting these 
agricultural issues on the 
front burner, though it failed in its attempt at the 
WTO ministerial conference in December 2005 to per- 
suade the developed countries to commit to elimi- 
nating agricultural subsidies by 2010. Instead, 
because of EU resistance to an earlier date, agreement 
was reached on a 2013 deadline. 

Brazil also views itself as a leader of Latin Amer- 
ica. It has cast itself in this role since the start of the 
1990s, when it began an economic integration pro- 
ject with its neighbors under the auspices of the 
Southern Common Market (Mercosul). Brazil has 
viewed its leadership of this organization as a way of 
balancing the power of the United States in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and in particular when it comes to 
negotiations to establish a Free Trade Area of the 
Americas (FTAA). For example, when the Summit of 
the Americas convened in Mar del Plata, Argentina, 
in November 2005, the Mercosul nations (as well as 
Venezuela) opposed us plans to set a concrete date 
in 2006 for restarting the stalled FTAA talks. Brazil has 
consistently been skeptical of us trade designs in the 
region, and because of Brazil's opposition, hopes for 
a robust FTAA are not likely to be realized. 

Even so, Brazil is not simply opposed to all us 
initiatives in the hemisphere, and the United States 
has cultivated Brazil as an ally in South America. 


A leadership role in the developing world 
plays well at home, and Lula has used 
every opportunity to work the world stage. 





the road constantly, and 
wants to be viewed as a 
true leader of the devel- 
oping world. In this 
sense, Brazil's “progres- 
sive” approach to the 
rest of the world is rem- 
iniscent of Mexico’ conservative economic policy at 
home and progressive policy abroad during the reign 
of the Institutional Revolutionary Party; it is a rela- 
tively inexpensive way to shore up domestic sup- 
port, even when news on the home front is not 
encouraging. A leadership role in the developing 
world plays well at home, and Lula has used every 
opportunity to work the world stage. 


THE CAMPAIGN AHEAD 

Lula’ reelection is in doubt nonetheless. Before 
2005, most Brazilians assumed that Lula would 
coast to a reelection victory since it would be 
extremely difficult to defeat him. Those predictions 
came before the mensaldo scandal broke, however, 
and Lula saw a more or less continuous dechne in 
his popularity over the course of 2005. Lula’s 
approval rating in public surveys dropped in 2005 
from 58 percent in March to 42 percent in Decem- 
ber. Given such a precipitous decline, opinion polls 
by the end of 2005 had Lula losing the presidential 
election in 2006 to the most prominent candidate 
from the opposition, José Serra of the PSDB, who lost 
to Lula in the 2002 election. 

Most significantly for the race, polls indicate a 
serious case of buyers remorse among Lula voters: in 
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a December survey, only 54 percent of those who 
voted for Lula in 2002 said they would vote for him 
again, whereas 32 percent of these voters said they 
would vote for Serra. Although Lula won by a large 
margin in 2002 (with over 61 percent of the votes 
cast in a second-round runoff), the polls suggest 
Serra today enjoys a sizeable advantage over Lula. 

The presidential race will not necessarily devolve 
into a contest between Lula and Serra, although that 
is the most likely scenario. Lula may not seek reelec- 
tion, and Serra may not win the PSDB presidential 
nomination. But there are no other obvious presi- 
dential candidates in the PT, with the possible excep- 
tion of Finance Minister Antônio Palocci. Palocci, 
however, has himself been tainted with corruption 
allegations. In the opposition, things may get more 
interesting. Serra will face a strong challenge from 
São Paulo’s governor, Geraldo Alckmin, who is a 
favorite of business interests and does not have neg- 
ative ratings as high as Serra’s, in part because he is 
less well known by the national electorate. In this 
sense, Alckmin has more room to grow in popular- 
ity, and the PSDB may decide to push his candidacy. 

There is also a chance that a more traditional 
populist will strike a chord with the electorate, 
given the corruption scandal and the country’s ane- 
mic economic growth. The candidate most likely to 
raise the populist flag is Anthony Garotinho, the 
former governor of Rio de Janeiro state and a mem- 
ber of the Party of the Brazilian Democratic Move- 
ment (PMDB). Garotinho ran in 2002 and received 
almost 18 percent of the vote in the first round of 
the presidential election, and he is laying the 
groundwork for a run in 2006, even though many 
of his colleagues in the PMDB would prefer that he 
not run. Garotinho is the candidate most likely to 
cause fear in financial markets if his candidacy were 
to catch fire since he is a charismatic populist 
whose policies would be somewhat unpredictable. 

Finally, because Lula has more or less aban- 
doned the left, there is now a “new left” that will 
play a role in the presidential race: Heloisa Helena, 
of the Party of Socialism and Liberty, will be the 
standard bearer for the left in the upcoming elec- 
tion. She was expelled from the pT when she 
refused to vote with the party when it pushed 
social security reform, and now she is one of the 
government's most strident critics. 

Ultimately, the upcoming presidential election is 
likely to show a more simplified and “normal” 
Brazil. There is clearly a government and an oppo- 
sition, which is represented by an alliance between 
the PSDB and the Liberal Front Party (PFL). A sur- 


prise candidate could conceivably come to play an 
important role in the election campaign, but most 
political analysts expect the contest to be between 
the PT and the opposition psDB-PFL alliance. 

This normalization of politics is related to the 
fact that everyone has been given a chance to gov- 
ern, as it were, since the return to democracy in the 
mid-1980s. More conservative forces had their 
chance in the administrations of Presidents José 
Sarney (1985-1990) and Fernando Collor de Mello 
(1990-1992); the center governed with the PSDB in 
power during Cardoso’s two terms in office 
(1995-2002); and the left has had its chance with 
the Lula government. Although these governments 
have come from various points on the ideological 
spectrum, in governing they have not behaved all 
that differently, and none has been “adventurous.” 
And since there is no longer concern about what 
the PT might do if it were to win, there is less like- 
lihood that a candidate might appear out of 
nowhere late in the election campaign. 


A REFERENDUM ON LULA 

Because all the major players are known quan- 
tities, the campaign likely will be a referendum on 
the Lula government, as opposed to a contest fea- 
turing new proposals and positions. Clearly, the 
weak point of the PT government is the corruption 
scandal, and the opposition will attempt to keep it 
in the news. The PT will say that it needs more time 
to implement its ambitious social agenda. Its lead- 
ers will argue that they have been good stewards of 
the economy, which they will claim is poised for 
much higher growth rates. This will involve an 
explicit comparison to the prior PSDB government, 
which also featured relatively low growth rates. In 
this regard, the pT will be hoping for a strong 
pickup in economic growth during 2006; the gov- 
ernment ıs already doing what it can to prime the 
pump during the election year. 

As Brazil heads into the campaign season, the 
stage seems set for a different kind of presidential 
election—by Brazil's standards—with a relatively 
clearly defined government and opposition. Brazil 
is nowhere near a two-party system, of course, but 
it has evolved toward a somewhat more stable mul- 
tiparty system. The recent corruption scandal has 
altered the calculations of most observers, who had 
expected Lula to coast to reelection. In any event, 
the campaign will be a struggle over economic 
management and corruption—not big, ambitious 
ideas. In this sense, Brazil is becoming quite nor- 
mal indeed. 
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Trouble Ahead: The Cocaleros of Peru 
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during the summer of 2005 were taking place 
elsewhere—Lebanon,, Georgia, or Venezuela, for 
example—the United States might well be celebrat- 
ing them as civil society on the march toward 
democracy. And the Bush administration probably 
would be hailing Nancy: Obregón and Elsa Malpar- 
tida, the two university-éducated women at the fore- 
front of the agitation,| as paragons of women’s 
empowerment, exemplifying the close connection 
between democratization and women's rights. 
Instead, both Lima and Washington disparage 
the civil protests as a conspiracy of drug dealers 
and narco-farmers attempting to subvert the Us- 
sponsored eradication of coca. And the two women 
are scorned as trouble-fomenting radicals. This clash 
between America’s global posture of promoting 
democratic movements and its counternarcotics 
policies in Peru is embarrassing enough. Potentially 
more dangerous to US security is the way the coun- 
ternarcotics strategy undermines US grand strategy 
for combating terrorism, which includes efforts to 
buttress the legitimacy and capacity of states in 
developing countries to provide security as well as 
the rudiments of justice and public order. 
Paradoxically, the eradication of drug crops— 
the centerpiece of Peru’s us-sponsored counter- 
narcotics policy—enlarges pockets of poverty and 
fuels anger with the government. It also perpetuates 
the proverbial swamps of alienation in which terror- 
ism breeds. Instead of strengthening the state, drug 
eradication, the way it is currently conducted in the 
Andean countries, increases the risk of state failure. 


I: the social protests that paralyzed parts of Peru 





DRUG DEALERS’ CIVIL SOCIETY 
Although striking coca farmers are probably 
bankrolled to some extent by Peruvian drug deal- 
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ers, the popular dissatisfaction with eradication is 
genuine and widespread. Between 300,000 and 
500,000 people today are directly dependent on the 
coca economy in Peru. They have essentially no 
alternative means of support and face the prospect 
of dire poverty without the illegal economy. Alter- 
native development programs, which encourage the 
cultivation of substitute legal crops and promote 
overall rural development, have largely failed 
because of years of minimal funding, the short-term 
nature of the programs, and their mismanagement. 

It is thus hardly surprising that eradication cam- 
paigns generate profound alienation. The drug 
dealers may be funding and shaping the agitation 
of the coca peasants, but they did not create it. 
Overwhelming discontent wıth eradication is the 
source of the angry protests and the emerging 
social movement. Ironically, civil society, which the 
United States has been exporting as a means of 
democratization around the world, is precisely 
what is complicating its counternarcotics policies 
in the Andes. 

These complications are likely to grow in Peru 
since the coca farmers are becoming better orga- 
nized. They lack the cohesion, party organization, 
and leadership of their counterparts in Bolivia, 
where Evo Morales, the head of Movimiento al 
Socialismo—mMas—was recently elected president. 
But Peru's farmers have begun to form institutional 
structures, such as the National Confederation of 
Agricultural Producers in Peru’s Coca Growing Val- 
leys (CONPACCP), that lend greater political power 
to their movement than unorganized spontaneous 
riots can achieve. 

Lack of unity still undermines the movement's 
effectiveness, since the four major areas of Peru- 
vian coca production—the Huallaga Valley, the 
Apurimac-Ene Valley, the Monzón Valley, and the 
department of Cuzco—have competing interests. 
Cuzco, which for years has had some legal cultiva- 
tion of coca for traditional use in addition to ille- 
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gal cultivation, has never fully embraced its alto- 
gether illegal counterparts in the three other pro- 
duction areas. While Cuzco has tried to straddle 
the boundaries of legality and criminality, the 
Monzón Valley has gone to the other extreme, not 
only protecting its illegal economy with arms, but 
also blocking even the minimal state presence the 
Peruvian government has attempted to field in that 
region. No Peruvian policemen, for example, have 
been present in the Monzón Valley for years. In 
Monzón the drug barons reign supreme. 

Moreover, all four drug production areas would 
be pleased by the collapse of their competition in 
the other areas. Their own coca leaf price could 
then rise and they could capture a greater share of 
the market. The Monzón Valley coca farmers, for 
example, did not join the CONPACCP, creating 
instead an independent organization, the Monzón 
Valley Association of Agricultural Producers. In fact, 
the producers and coca-growing technical experts 
hired by drug dealers in 
the different valleys are 
in intense competition 
over who can achieve 
greater coca productiv- 
ity. (So far, Monzón is 
winning, with up to six 
harvests of coca leaf a 
year.) The common threat 
of eradication, however, is pushing the separate 
groups together and cementing the bonds among 
organizations of otherwise competing interests. 

Not only the fragmentation of the movement, 
but also the distance of the coca-growing regions 
from Lima, the capital, reduces the farmers’ power 
as compared to MAS in Bolivia. Unlike in Bolivia, 
where the coca-producing regions are close to the 
capital, the eastern jungles of Peru where coca is 
grown are far removed from the country’s urban 
coast and south. Because of their remoteness, the 
historical absence of the state in these areas, and the 
traditional stratification of Peru into urban and 
tural classes, the coca eradication issue fails to res- 
onate with many people in the cities. Even those 
who sympathize in the abstract with the cause of 
the coca peasants do not like to see their cities— 
Chiclayo, Cuzco, Arequipa, Puno—blockaded and 
general strikes shutting down their businesses and 
hurting tourism. 

In recent years, however, the cocalero movement 
has been trying to build bridges to other disgrun- 
tled groups, such as anti-mining organizations, 
environmentalist groups, those who oppose free 





The three us interests of counterterrorism, 
counternarcotics, and democratization are 
not in harmony in its current policies toward 
Peru and elsewhere in Latin America. 





trade with the United States for fear of not being 
able to compete with us businesses, and those who 
Oppose increases in mandatory car insurance. Some 
of these groups do have a strong urban base. 

Most important, the cocalero movement has 
increasingly good ties with many of the peasant self- 
defense groups that fought the Shining Path 
(Sendero Luminoso) in the early 1990s and that 
still are armed today. Many of these self-defense 
groups used the coca trade to finance the acquisi- 
tion of weapons with which they fought the Maoist 
guerrillas. Some of the peasant groups directly over- 
lap with the cocalero movement today. And even 
where there is not a direct overlap, the groups are 
likely to be sympathetic to the cocalero cause. 


DEMAGOGUES IN THE WINGS 

The diversity of various protest groups’ interests 
and their lack of unity make it possible for the 
Peruvian government to attempt to play divide-and- 
conquer, and perhaps co- 
opt some of them. Yet, 
should the cocalero pea- 
sants succeed in cement- 
ing their alliance with 
other disgruntled social 
organizations, they have 
the potential to trans- 
form their movement 
into one with a national agenda. And should a 
Peruvian Evo Morales emerge one day, the move- 
ment could achieve enough political power to 
take over the government in Lima—whether 
through elections or through the collapse of the 
Peruvian government because of persistent chaos 
and social strife. 

Meanwhile, the social movement is up for grabs 
by various political entrepreneurs, many of whom 
are not particularly savory characters. The Humala 
brothers’ Emo-Caceristas, an ultranationalist fascist- 
like group, openly defends coca cultivation and has 
tried to co-opt the movement. So has Peru's far-left 
Patria Roja. The remnants of the Shining Path— 
including several hundred armed fighters engaged 
1n occasional terrorist actions—are also among the 
aspirants to leadership of the coca peasants. 
Although the Shining Path is unlikely to be able to 
reconstitute itself to pose a serious threat to the gov- 
ernment, an alliance with coca peasants would still 
be disadvantageous to US counterterrorism and 
counternarcotics interests. 

Not all political entrepreneurs who attempt to 
co-opt this growing political force in Peru represent 


the extremes of the political spectrum or outright 
criminality and terrorism. But moderate represen- 
tatives of the regional or national government who 
embrace the cause of the coca peasants are fre- 
quently accused of being corrupt, radical, and on 
the payroll of the drug traffickers. Unfortunately, 
the more the United States and Peruvian govern- 
ments criminalize the coca peasants and attempt to 
discredit the more moderate politicians who are 
sympathetic to their cause, the more radicalized the 
movement is likely to become and the more easily 
exploited it will be by extreme political groups and 
terrorist and criminal organizations. 

A number of outside actors not especially 
friendly to the United States—Morales and Hugo 
Chavez, for example—also are trying to ally them- 
selves with, exploit, or co-opt the Peruvian 
cocaleros. Morales, for one, has been trying to forge 
a pan-American movement of indigenous people 
and coca peasants of the Andes. Since eradication 
generates widespread antagonism toward the 
United States in the Andean region, and not simply 
among the peasants, it makes the population much 
more susceptible to anti-American populist appeals. 

The war on drugs has been fought for 30 years, 
yet the United States has failed to persuade the 
majority of the people in the Andes that the effort 
is ultimately for their benefit. Instead, they over- 
whelmingly consider the drug problem to be one of 
demand—which the United States and Europe have 
failed to reduce. From their perspective, the coca 
peasants are only responding to the international 
market. As one prominent Peruvian journalist com- 
mented, “drugs are the one case where the United 
States is trying to impose moral reasoning on pure 
economic market forces.” 


THE DRUG WAR VERSUS DEMOCRACY 

Not only is one of the important means of estab- 
lishing and sustaining democracy—civil society— 
inconvenient for the Us-sponsored eradication 
effort, so is the very concept of democracy. An 
authoritarian regime is likely to be much more will- 
ing to militarily put down protesting groups and 
defeat armed peasants trying to prevent the burn- 
ing of their coca fields. The costs of such actions to 
the government are much greater in a democracy. 

Living deep in the jungles and at the margins of 
legality, many of the peasants do not vote. Yet the 
institutionalization and increasing organization of 
their movement, as evinced in a 2003 march on 
Lima and the 2005 strikes across the country, have 
put serious pressure on the national government. 
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Succumbing to the temptation to use violence 
against the striking peasants, who paralyze cities 
and highways and cause major economic losses, 
might well be like pouring gasoline onto fire. 

The war on drugs does not come into conflict 
with democracy simply at the level of national gov- 
ernment. Increasingly, it also aggravates rifts between 
the center and the periphery. It is possible to win 
presidential elections while embracing the war on 
drugs. Indeed, it would be risky for any national can- 
didate to publicly oppose the drug war. The United 
States likely would denounce such a candidate and 
threaten economic sanctions should he or she be 
elected. But it is more and more difficult for many 
Peruvian mayors or regional governments, such as 
in the departments of San Martin and Cajamarca, to 
get elected while supporting eradication. 

The latest and most dramatic manifestation of 
how the war on drugs compounds rifts between 
Lima and rural areas occurred when the department 
of Cuzco—the least radical of all the coca-growing 
regions—legalized cultivation of all coca within the 
region. This act violated both national law and the 
international counterdrug treaties Peru has signed. 
The decision has been reversed. But the regional 
government finds itself again in a position of being 
unresponsive to one of the most pressing concerns 
of its constituents, as well as at odds with the 
national government. The episode ıs yet another 
demonstration of the tension between the war on 
drugs and the principles of accountability that the 
United States is trying to further in Latin America. 


RISING SOCIAL STRIFE 

Eradication is the most socially explosive coun- 
terdrug policy option. Premised on the notion that 
if illicit crops are wiped out, drugs will not enter the 
system, street prices for drugs will increase, and 
consumption will thus fall, eradication directly 
hurts poor peasants and pits the eradicating teams 
against them. Because Peru, unlike Colombia, does 
not allow aerial fumigation for environmental rea- 
sons and fear of even greater popular resentment, 
the teams that are sent to manually pull out the 
coca plants or burn the coca fields are vulnerable to 
armed resistance from coca-growing peasants. But 
even when the protection forces chase away the 
farmers or do not meet armed resistance, the coca 
farmers are hurt economically. They come to pro- 
foundly resent the government and are more likely 
to be co-opted by extremist groups. 

Resistance by the coca peasants led the Peruvian 
government to adopt a “concerted and gradual” 
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mode of eradication in June 2003. Under this pro- 
gram, each farmer was offered 100 kilograms of 
foodstuffs and a daily wage of 25 Peruvian soles 
(equivalent to $7.60) for eradication work. The 
peasants were also promised a $180 bonus per fam- 
ily to be gradually disbursed after progress in erad- 
ication. To each community that accepted 
eradication, the government also pledged to carry 
out two projects to improve social and economic 
infrastructure and two projects to improve produc- 
tivity of legal crops. Under this program, however, 
eradication proceeded very slowly. Dissatisfied with 
the immediate lack of progress, the United States 
increased pressure on the Peruvian government to 
return to forced and faster eradication—without 
tedious negotiations with affected communities, 
and without first delivering compensation or alter- 
native development assistance. 

Yet forced eradication had failed to make a signi- 
ficant dent in coca cultivation in Peru before 
the adoption of the “concerted 
and gradual” program. In 2001, 
for example, 7,134 hectares of 
crops were eradicated, but an 
additional 9,700 hectares were 
planted (resulting in a total cul- 
tivation of 46,200 hectares). 
Moreover, coca leaf prices in Peru have been climb- 
ing steadily since 1998, from 80 cents per kilogram 
of sun-dried coca leaf in 1997 to $2.80 ın 2004. 

Meanwhile, forced eradication in Colombia has 
reduced the area of coca cultivation in that country. 
It remains to be seen whether there will be any sub- 
stantial and lasting decline of cocaine output from 
Colombia. However, because demand for cocaine 
remains unaffected, eradication in Colombia has 
increased the market opportunity and profitability 
for Peruvian peasants—the so-called balloon effect. 
While supply to the United States remains unaf- 
fected, “success” in Colombia is shifting production 
back to Bolivia and Peru. 

Indeed, Peru registered a 14 percent increase in 
coca cultivation and a 23 percent increase in 
cocaine production between 2003 and 2004. 
Increased cultivation in Peru will generate greater 
pressure for eradication, which in turn will gener- 
ate further clashes with the coca-growing peasants 
and increased social conflict. 


THE INTERDICTION ALTERNATIVE 

Some countries have chosen to use interdiction 
rather than eradication to deal with drug produc- 
tion. Unlike eradication, interdiction does not tar- 
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get coca peasants directly. It focuses instead on 
intercepting the smuggling of drugs and on the 
destruction of drug laboratories. Because of the 
vastness of the Amazon jungles, interdiction is fre- 
quently difficult. Yet, as Peru shows, interdiction 
can be effective. Under a us-sponsored operation 
named “Air Bridge”—conducted, with some sus- 
pensions, between 1991 and 2001—planes taking 
off from Peru believed to be carrying coca paste and 
cocaine were intercepted. 

Partly as a result, the market in Peru for coca 
leaf collapsed. The price of coca leaf fell steadily 
between 1991 and 1998, making it substantially 
less attractive for Peruvian peasants to grow coca. 
Coca leaf prices started to increase again in 1998, 
after the United States withdrew AWACs and P-3 
aircraft previously provided to the Peruvian Air 
Force for interdiction, a decision that significantly 
hampered interdiction efforts. Yet the area under 
cultivation in Peru continued to shrink until 
2001 (while increasing rapidly 
in Colombia). 

The aerial interdiction effort 
was discontinued altogether 
in 2001 when a small air- 
plane belonging to the Asso- 
ciation of Baptists for World 
Evangelism was shot down by mistake, killing an 
American missionary and her daughter. Although 
Washington instituted new procedures for moni- 
toring anti-narcotics activities and placed addi- 
tional restrictions on the “deadly force phase” of 
aerial interceptions, aerial interdiction has not 
been reinstituted in Peru. The Peruvian govern- 
ment is unable to carry out interdiction on its 
own, and even US financial aid for interdiction 
could make the us government liable for acci- 
dents. By contrast, eradication underwritten with 
Us money and carried out by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment does not entail any legal liability prob- 
lems for the United States, even if it generates 
greater social strife in Peru. 

Opponents of interdiction also maintain that 
aerial interdiction today in Peru would not be effec- 
tive because smuggling routes have changed. 
Instead of planes taking off from the jungles to 
Colombia, coca paste and increasingly cocaine itself 
are carried by people from the Peruvian jungle to 
the coast and then smuggled by sea to Mexico and 
onward to the United States. Although sea interdic- 
tion could be adopted, the Peruvian government 
does not have the resources to undertake it on its 
own, and Washington prefers eradication. 


TURMOIL AHEAD 

Peru is thus heading for further turmoil. Despite 
a history of tense relations with Washington on the 
issue of counternarcotics, Peru is unlikely to openly 
defy the United States, since the threat of repercus- 
sions—including economic sanctions—are consid- 
erable. Lima probably will accept social instability 
over an outright clash with Washington. 

What are the potential consequences of contin- 
uing social unrest in Peru? Despite the political 
and economic costs of instability, the government 
in Peru is unlikely to fall. A leftist populist gov- 
ernment coming out of the cocalero movement— 
like the Morales phenomenon in Bolivia—is 
highly unlikely to emerge in the short term. Much 
more likely is a further widening of the rift 
between Lima and the isolated drug-producing 
jungles in the east. Alienated by eradication, these 
regions will attempt to further separate themselves 
from the state, and, as in the Monzón Valley, try to 
push out the state’s presence. 

Peru as such will not become a failed state in the 
classic sense, but it will contain large and increas- 
ingly isolated regions of lawlessness, criminality, 
and drug cultivation. This will occur not simply 
because the state lacks the resources to be present, 
but because the people—several hundred thousand 
cocalero peasants—do not want it there. 

Under us pressure, the Peruvian government 
may continue to try to carry out periodic eradica- 
tion in these areas. It may even concede to aerial 
fumigation, since manual eradication is exceedingly 
difficult. But in the absence of firm control over the 
territory and of alternative means of subsistence for 
the population, drugs will become a growing prob- 
lem. Instead of eliminating areas of lawlessness and 
state absence, eradication further isolates and radi- 
calizes these regions. 


AT CROSS-PURPOSES 

Should the United States worry about a trend 
toward larger and more isolated areas of state 
absence in Peru and other countries in Latin Amer- 
ica (for example, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Paraguay)? 
Despite warnings by us officials after 9-11 that parts 
of the region could become breeding grounds for 
Islamic terrorism, predictions that Al Qaeda and 
other Islamic terrorist groups might relocate to 
Latin America have not materialized. In fact, dur- 
ing a trip to Latin America in August 2005, Secre- 
tary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld backed off from 
warnings he had made a year before, pointing 
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instead to “troublemaking” by leftist governments 
in Venezuela and Cuba. 

It is possible, of course, that some Latin Ameri- 
can guerrilla groups could choose to locate in these 
areas. Among such groups might be the Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces of Colombia, whose mem- 
bers have made trips to Peru, or perhaps a 
reconstituted Shining Path or the Tupac Amaru 
Revolutionary Movement in Peru. A new Latin 
American terrorist group might emerge and choose 
to locate in these areas. But, although many guer- 
rilla groups in the region have professed socialism 
and oppose us imperialism and capitalism, most 
have refrained from attacking Us targets, with the 
exception of oil companies. Certainly, unlike Al 
Qaeda, they have not been motivated to attack the 
United States. 

Paradoxically, the more aggressively the United 
States pursues eradication, the closer it will drive 
any such groups into an alliance with the drug deal- 
ers and the disaffected coca peasants and toward 
challenging US interests militarily. Eradication gen- 
erates unnecessary enemies for the United States. It 
also complicates anti-terrorism intelligence gather- 
ing. Evidence from Peru in the 1980s shows that 
when eradication was taking place, peasants refused 
to provide intelligence about the Shining Path to 
the government and even took up arms against the 
state alongside the guerrillas. When eradication was 
halted, the peasants provided crucial intelligence on 
the guerrillas to the government. 

A counternarcotics policy that ignores the social 
consequences of eradication further radicalizes 
and isolates areas of lawlessness and potential ter- 
rorist activity. It also strengthens the bond between 
disaffected social groups and guerrilla groups in 
these areas. Washington cannot continue to be blind 
to the fact that the three us interests of counterter- 
rorism, counternarcotics, and democratization are 
not in harmony in its current policies toward Peru 
and elsewhere in Latin America. In fact, its coun- 
ternarcotics policy works at cross-purposes with its 
counterterrorism and democratization objectives. 

This does not mean the United States has to sac- 
rifice its interest in combating drugs to further its 
counterterrorism and democratization objectives. If 
the United States recognizes the negative side- 
effects of its war on drugs, it can choose strategies 
that avoid or mitigate these effects, such as 
interdiction and committed, long-term, large-scale 
alternative development assistance—or at least 
eradication accompanied by effective alternative 
development that is responsive to local needs. W 
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between market reforms and political corruption 

has been a matter of some contention. Academic 
economists and World Bank officials used to argue 
that neoliberal reforms diminish malfeasance. As 
economic resources are allocated by the market 
rather than the state, politi- 
cians and government lead- 
ers have fewer opportunities 
to extract bribes in exchange 
for channeling illicit benefits to their cronies. By 
contrast, political scientists have claimed that 
neoliberal reforms open up new avenues for collu- 
sion. The privatization of public enterprises, which 
involves political decisions over reallocating huge 
chunks of property, can be skewed by payments 
under the table. And as public services are con- 
tracted out to private providers, kickbacks can mflu- 
ence who receives favorable deals. 

In the December 2005 issue of Current History, 
Colgate’s Michael Johnston argued that “neoliberal 
reforms do not so much end corruption as privatize 
it.” The recent Latin American experience corrob- 
orates this claim. Market reforms, especially priva- 
tization, have indeed been associated with 
scandalous corruption in a number of cases. The 
disposition of state property has allowed for enor- 
mous malfeasance. 

But governments that implemented neoliberal 
programs have not been equally shameless in tak- 
ing advantage of these opportunities for graft. 
Whereas the administrations of Carlos Menem ın 
Argentina (1989-1999), Fernando Collor de Mello 
in Brazil (1990-1992), and Alberto Fujimori in 
Peru (1990-2000) were notorious for large-scale 
corruption, the governments of Fernando Henrique 
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Cardoso in Brazil (1995-2002) and César Gaviria 
in Colombia (1990-1994) were comparatively 
clean—though not completely so. Indeed, Cardoso, 
Gaviria, and their ministers were not any more cor- 
rupt than their predecessors or successors who did 
not enact market reforms. 

Neoliberalism as such has not significantly 
boosted corruption in Latin America. The cancerous 
growth of malfeasance has depended instead on the 
type of government that executed market reforms. 
Where neopopulist outsiders such as Menem, Col- 
lor, and Fujimori spearheaded this great transfor- 
mation, cases of graft multiplied and the amount of 
bribes reached unprecedented levels. However, 
where established party politicians such as Cardoso 
and Gaviria enacted privatization, existing mecha- 
nisms of political accountability kept graft in check. 

The evidence is clear, moreover, that some level 
of corruption is endemic to the region’s states 
almost regardless of their economic policies. 
Malfeasance may have reached particular brazen- 
ness in some countries, but it remains widespread 
throughout Latin America. Indeed, the entrenched 
nature of bribery has become strikingly obvious 
with the recent eruption of scandals in the “model 
democracy” of Costa Rica and the “model party” of 
Brazil, President Luiz Inácio Lula da Silva’s Work- 
ers’ Party (PT). These avowedly clean settings con- 
stituted “least likely cases” for graft; its documented 
occurrence offers stunning proof of the difficulty of 
withstanding temptations. 

There is some hope for improvement, however. 
While market reforms have allowed for greater cor- 
ruption, the outrage prompted by bribery scandals 
and the gradual emergence of institutional reforms 
are triggering efforts to rein in malfeasance. These 
efforts hold the promise of eventually introducing 
cleaner government. 


OPPORTUNITY AND MOTIVE 
Why does neopopulism produce an explosion of 
corruption? Neopopulist leaders concentrate power, 


skew institutional checks and balances, and zeal- 
ously increase their own autonomy. They have the 
latitude as a result to engage in malfeasance. And 
given neopopulism’s lack of institutionalization, 
leaders need massive resources to ensure loyalty 
from their aides and to consolidate popular support. 
They tend to collect these funds through kickbacks. 
Thus, neopopulist leaders have the opportunity and 
incentive to engage in high levels of corruption. 

Neopopulist appeals tend to find resonance dur- 
ing acute crises that jeopardize popular well-being. 
To escape from serious hardship, many citizens 
eagerly support a savior who promises to turn the 
country around with bold, determined counter- 
measures. In Latin America, not surprisingly, the 
troubles and travails caused by the debt crisis of the 
1980s and the hyperinflation that erupted in a 
number of countries provided fertile ground for the 
emergence of personalistic, plebiscitarian leaders. 
Where profound economic difficulties coincided 
with violent political challenges, such as the brutal 
Shining Path insurgency in Peru, complete political 
outsiders without any organized support could be 
swept into office on the back of exalted popular 
hopes for salvation. 

To tackle these problems in a determined fashion, 
neopopulist leaders such as Collor, Fujimori, and 
Menem relentlessly concentrated power ın the pres- 
idency, weakened the other branches of government, 
and undermined intermediary organizations in civil 
society. They forced the hand of parliaments through 
daring brinkmanship or usurped legislative func- 
tions by passing unprecedented numbers of emer- 
gency decrees. They packed the courts, appointed 
provisional judges and kept them dependent, and 
engineered the impeachment of judges who chal- 
lenged them. They also neglected party building, 
engaging instead in divide-and-rule tactics against 
existing parties and outmaneuvering and splitting 
societal organizations. In all these ways, they under- 
mined competing power centers and boosted their 
own independence and predominance. 

Neopopulist presidents depicted this political 
centralization as indispensable for breaking resis- 
tance from “special interests,” for pushing through 
rescue measures, and for restoring economic and 
political stability. They stressed the need for a force- 
ful attack on pressing problems, even at the risk of 
disrespecting some formal rules. But their enhanced 
authority and autonomy undermined institutional 
checks and balances and weakened democratic 
mechanisms of accountability. Governing the nation 
as they saw fit, they claimed unlimited discretion. 
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This opened up opportunities to use political deci- 
sions for personal enrichment. 

In fact, neopopulist leaders had strong political 
incentives to resort to corruption. The absence of 
institutionalizanon makes personalistic, plebiscitar- 
ian rule precarious. Lacking a firm support organi- 
zation, neopopulist presidents often govern with 
heterogeneous teams. They cannot count on the loy- 
alty and discipline of the top aides whom they 
appoint, including ministers and heads of the armed 
forces. To cement support from these close collabo- 
rators, neopopulist leaders offer a share of the spoils. 
Complicity in corruption ensures continued coop- 
eration and offers the leader a disciplining device; if 
an aide proves recalcitrant, damaging evidence can 
always be leaked. Shared graft thus serves as a func- 
tional equivalent for the internal cohesion and dis- 
cipline that a party organization guarantees to 
established politicians. 

Corruption—if undetected—can also help the 
leader stabilize and augment his mass support. 
Neopopulists base their government on majoritar- 
ian backing by the people, as expressed in elec- 
tions and referenda, which these leaders like to 
call. But campaigns for these contests are expen- 
sive in contemporary Latin America. In the 
absence of an established party apparatus that 
could marshal support through grassroots mech- 
anisms, neopopulist leaders need to build up their 
own campaign staff and apply costly tactics such 
as television advertising. Funding these activities 
requires sizeable war chests. Bribery proceeds are 
crucial for filling these financial needs. Thus, 
while neopopulist leaders certainly use corruption 
to pad their private bank accounts, they also need 
it for renewing and retaining mass support, the 
most important base of their rule. 


KICKBACKS AND BRIBES 

For these reasons, neopopulist leaders took advan- 
tage of the opportunities created by market reform 
to engage in exorbitant graft. The privatization of 
public enterprises proved especially susceptible to 
corruption. In exchange for kickbacks, presidents 
and their aides often agreed to excessively low sales 
prices and favored one bidder over competitors. 

The privatization deals conducted in Carlos 
Menem’s Argentina in the early 1990s were notori- 
ous for egregious corruption. Displaying the sense 
of impunity created by neopopulist leadership, the 
official in charge, Marfa Julia Alsogaray—a close 
crony of President Menem’s—was brazen enough to 
flaunt her ill-begotten wealth at a time when most 
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Argentines suffered from recession and austerity. 
Some later transfers of state property were marred 
by equally scandalous irregulanities. For instance, 
the privatization of the postal system and of airports 
favored a shady businessman, Alfredo Yabrán, who 
commanded special access to Menem. An investiga- 
tive reporter who sought to shed light on these 
transactions was assassinated, and when the result- 
ing public outcry put the spotlight on Yabrán, he 
committed suicide. Some of the privatization deals 
in Menem’s Argentina took place in a gray zone 
between personal favoritism and organized crime. 

Menem also used the sale of public enterprises 
to build political support among leading business 
groups. By allowing powerful industrial captains to 
buy huge chunks of public property on the cheap, 
he sought to guarantee backing for his government 
and his reelection project. Although it is difficult to 
document whether illicit payments greased the 
wheels of this favoritism, Menem did amass mil- 
lions of dollars while in office, as the discovery of 
secret bank accounts in foreign countries suggests. 

In Brazil, President Collor and his aides took 
advantage of a tough economic stabilization measure 
to extract voluminous bribes. To drain liquidity from 
the economy and thus force down hyperinflation, the 
new chief executive in March 1990 pushed a decree 
through Congress that froze all bank accounts above 
a level of approximately $1,100. Businesspeople sud- 
denly lacked funds to pay their workers, buy needed 
materials, and service their debts. In despair, many 
offered side payments to regain access to their own 
money. Collor’s former campaign treasurer, Paulo 
César Farias, used this bottleneck to collect bribes. 
He also took advantage of privatization deals and 
public works contracts to extract enormous com- 
missions. As São Paulo businesspeople complained, 
these kickbacks—which had run at 15 to 20 percent 
of a transaction under Collor’s predecessor—reached 
unprecedented levels of 30 to 40 percent under this 
neopopulist upstart. The effect was to sully the entire 
market reform program. 

Neopopulist Alberto Fujimori gained special pre- 
dominance in Peru's battered polity. Using his 
autonomy and power, he and his spymaster, 
Vladimiro Montesinos, built up an extensive cor- 
ruption network. They skimmed off part of the for- 
eign aid that sought to help Peruvians survive the 
terrible economic and sociopolitical crisis of the 
early 1990s, charged illicit commissions on a num- 
ber of privatization deals, and evidently even 
accepted payments from drug traffickers in 
exchange for turning a blind eye to their continued 
operations on national territory. By one estimate, 


Fujimori may have stolen, through all of these 
maneuvers, more than $180 million. 

As his most distinctive initiative, Montesinos 
bought off large segments of Peru's power elite. He 
handed cash and other benefits to businesspeople, 
generals, media owners, and legislative politi- 
cians—and filmed these transactions to keep the 
recipients vulnerable and under his control. In this 
way, he sought to stabilize Fujimori’s neopopulist 
leadership, which in its lack of institutionalization 
remained precarious. In fact, as renewed economic 
difficulties and large-scale underemployment 
duminished the presidents mass backing, the polit- 
ical incentive to purchase support increased. When 
the electorate denied Fujimori a congressional 
majority in the 2000 elections, Montesinos sought 
to persuade opposition deputies, with the help of 
substantial payments, to shift sides. 


THE BETTER REFORMERS 

Exorbitant corruption has not always accompa- 
nied neoliberal programs in Latin America. Where 
established party politicians conducted ambitious 
market reforms in democratic settings, graft did not 
rise above normal levels. While there certainly was a 
good deal of malfeasance, especially in privatization 
deals and public works contracts, it did not become 
the cancerous growth that characterized Menem’s 
Argentina, Collor’s Brazil, and Fujumori’s Peru. 

Presidents who rose through the existing party 
system and who governed with the help of broad 
coalitions did not command the latitude and power 
to subordinate government decision making to their 
own whims and desires. They could not boost their 
personal leadership at the expense of other power 
centers and dismantle mechanisms of accountabil- 
ity and control. Instead, they had to govern largely 
inside existing institutional and political con- 
straints, which limited their room for discretion, 
including malfeasance. 

Where a small cabal takes over the state, corrup- 
tion tends to increase because a few partners in 
crime have incentives to cover each other's tracks. 
By contrast, where a wide-ranging alliance shares 
government responsibility, a president who pro- 
motes excessive corruption risks having his mis- 
deeds exposed by discontent factions. The broader 
and more heterogeneous the governing coalition, 
the less secure any pact of umpunity. Moreover, an 
influential parliament, reasonably independent 
courts, and a minimally vigilant civil society will 
keep presidents on their toes. 

For these reasons, the Cardoso government 
implemented market reforms in Brazil without 


engaging in outrageous corruption. Although it col- 
lected tens of billions of dollars through privatiza- 
tion deals and public bids for service provision and 
infrastructure projects, levels of graft did not sky- 
rocket. While some officials involved in these trans- 
actions appear to have skimmed off commissions, 
these “cuts” did not reach the exorbitant percentages 
that were common under the Collor government. 

Also, the ignominious impeachment of the 
neopopulist leader on corruption charges helped 
induce subsequent administrations to limit malfea- 
sance. To legitimate the resumption of market 
reform after Collor’s ouster, Cardoso had to ensure 
that his own administration was reasonably clean. 
Privatization procedures were therefore designed to 
foster authentic competition. 

In a similar vein, Gaviria’s administration in 
Colombia enacted a wide-ranging and ambitious pro- 
gram of market reforms without boosting the levels 
of corruption pre- 
vailing in that coun- 
try. Hailing from the 
long-established 
Liberal Party, the 
president had a rep- 
utation to safeguard; 
in fact, since party politicians seek to promote the 
political fortunes of their organizations, they also 
face the long shadow of the future, which they do 
not want to jeopardize for the sake of immediate 
payoffs. And since Gaviria could count on orga- 
nized backing, he did not need to amass a huge 
war chest to build his own support network 
through side payments; instead, he could rely on 
traditional patronage mechanisms inside the con- 
fines of formal legality. 

As a result, Colombia’s privatization of public 
enterprises followed institutional procedures that 
ensured reasonably clean results. It is noteworthy 
that the Gaviria administration accomplished this 
feat in a country swimming in drug money, which 
severely tainted the subsequent presidential election 
of 1994 and undermined the legitimacy of the 
non-neoliberal government of Ernesto Samper 
(1994-1998). By contrast, no incriminating evidence 
against Gaviria and his leading aides has surfaced. 

The experiences of the Cardoso and Gaviria 
administrations demonstrate that neoliberalism in 
Latin America does not inevitably boost corruption. 
While the political decisions that spearhead eco- 
nomic restructuring open up opportunities for 
extracting enormous bribes, not all governments 
have the incentive and capacity to take advantage 
of these chances for malfeasance. 








In its quest to make Brazilian politics less corrupt, 
the Workers’ Party itself became more corrupt. 
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ENDEMIC GRAFT 

But bribery continues to be entrenched in many 
Latin American countries, regardless of their eco- 
nomic policy. Only Chile and Uruguay ranked 
among the 50 “cleanest” countries worldwide in 
Transparency International's 2005 “Corruption Per- 
ceptions Index.” Colombia, Brazil, Mexico, and Peru 
are afflicted by widespread and substantial graft, and 
even sophisticated Argentina suffers from more seri- 
ous malfeasance. In this group of nations, petty cor- 
ruption is common, with police officers regularly 
taking advantage of alleged traffic violations to 
extort bribes. Many politicians and public officials 
are venal, charging commissions for a variety of 
decisions through which they favor their cronies. 
Even votes on major reform bills can be for sale: the 
short-lived Argentine government of Fernando de la 
Rúa (1999-2001), which promised to restore pub- 
lic probity after the excesses of the Menem regime, 
literally bought sup- 
port in the Senate to 
pass an important 
labor reform. 

Venezuela tradi- 
tionally has been 
one of the most cor- 
rupt countries in Latin America. Fabulous oil wealth 
has long induced politicians and government officials 
to engage in exorbitant theft. In times of bonanza 
resulting from high international petroleum prices, 
there was enough booty for everyone who com- 
manded political influence and even some leftovers 
for broader sectors of the population. As Venezuela's 
economic fortunes declined in the 1980s and 1990s, 
however, citizen outrage at this uncontrolled looting 
of the public treasury grew. Fed up, a majority of vot- 
ers eventually cleaned house and elected a neopop- 
ulist outsider, Hugo Chavez, president in 1998. A 
leftist nationalist, this personalistic plebiscitarian 
leader rejected neoliberalism. But Chavez's power 
grab and removal of political and institutional checks 
and balances allowed him and his aides to engage in 
as many shady dealings as their predecessors. Hun- 
dreds of millions of petrodollars deposited in an eco- 
nomic stabilization fund are unaccounted for, and 
corruption appears to be rife in the extensive spend- 
ing programs that the new administration has intro- 
duced. While the increasingly closed nature of the 
Chavez government has suppressed definite proof, 
the available evidence suggests that neopopulism and 
the recent oil bonanza have sustained an orgy of graft. 

Nothing demonstrates the extent of malfeasance 
in contemporary Latin America more strikingly 
than its recent appearance in settings that seemed 
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to be immune to this problem, namely the “Switzer- 
land” of Central America, Costa Rica, and Brazilian 
President Lula da Silva's Workers’ Party, which had 
promised to clean up Brazilian politics. 

The neighbor of notorious problem cases, Costa 
Rica has long been regarded as a well-administered 
country. Boasting a centrist two-party system in a 
consolidated democracy, Costa Rica has instituted 
reliable mechanisms of transparency and account- 
ability. Moreover, technical and bureaucratic cadres 
inside state institutions have shown a strong esprit 
de corps, which tends to keep malfeasance in 
check. Given widespread commitment to clean 
government, any evidence of shady dealings could 
ruin a public official’s career. This deterrence 
worked for decades. 

But over the past 15 years, Costa Rica's gradual 
advance toward market reform has created new 
opportunities for extracting kickbacks. For instance, 
public services that the 





style of governing” (modo petista de governor) in 
some well-run cities with PT mayors. 

But at the same time that it was winning accolades 
for its modern approach to administration, the PT 
began to use traditional means to bolster its political 
fortunes and defray the exorbitant costs of electoral 
campaigns in Brazil. Because voluntary donations 
from businesspeople to this socialist party remained 
sparse, PT mayors introduced forced collections by 
charging illegal commissions on public service con- 
tracts, especially municipal transport and trash col- 
lection. These locally extorted kickbacks fed the 
party’s national campaign war chest; for instance, 
Lula da Silva’s main marketing strategist in the 2002 
presidential campaign was paid out of a slush fund. 

Moreover, after the PT won the federal presidency 
in late 2002, it sought to ensure governability by 
purchasing support from fickle congressional allies. 
For this purpose, it instituted a system of monthly 

salary supplements for 





state used to discharge 
are now contracted out 
to private companies. 
And to forestall the 
“exit” of service users 
to more appealing pri- 
vate alternatives, public institutions have embarked 
on renewed modernization efforts, which require 
the purchase of equipment and the construction 
of new facilities. This increase in public-private 
cooperation encouraged private companies to offer 
bribes to obtain favorable treatment. Institutions 
that have long symbolized clean government have 
unexpectedly seen corruption grow in their midst. 
Since top-level officials had to approve major 
deals and extracted kickbacks in return, two of the 
country’s former presidents have recently been 
under house arrest for their involvement, and a third 
former chief executive has had to stay out of the 
country to avoid this fate. These cases have stunned 
and embarrassed Costa Rica. The cancer that has 
long afflicted so much of Latin America is now 
spreading to this fading model democracy as well. 
The case of the Brazilian Workers’ Party (Partido 
dos Trabalhadores—tT) offers an even more strik- 
ing indication that corruption remains widespread 
in the region. This program-oriented, well-organized 
upstart organization was touted as a promising alter- 
native to the established parties, which relied heav- 
ily on patronage and routinely engaged in shady 
dealings. To use their proclaimed commitment to 
administrative probity for electoral advantage, PT 
politicians routinely excoriated cases of malfeasance 
among their adversaries and showcased a PT “clean 


Neopopulist leaders have the opportunity and 
incentive to engage in high levels of corruption. 
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deputies who reliably 
voted with the govern- 
ment. Ironically, the PT 
felt compelled to engage 
in this crass vote buy- 
ing because it was 
reluctant to apply the traditional method for sus- 
taining coalition government in Brazil, namely by 
appointing as ministers opportunistic politicians 
who promised support in exchange for patronage. 
Since the PT wanted to control policy making in 
most issue areas, it insisted on dominating the cab- 
inet and sought instead to forge a legislative major- 
ity by offering streams of cash to deputies. 

Thus, the party that seemed to hold the greatest 
hope for renovating Brazil's clientelistic, patronage- 
infested political system eventually ceded to the 
temptation to apply dirty tricks that it had so 
loudly condemned. The fragmented nature of 
Brazil's party system, which forces any government 
to garner support from patronage-obsessed oppor- 
tunists, induces even a seemingly clean newcomer 
to apply dishonest tactics. In its quest to make 
Brazilian politics less corrupt, the Workers’ Party 
itself became more corrupt. This turn of events 
sharply demonstrates the difficulty of instituting 
clean government in Latin America. If the Work- 
ers’ Party cannot accomplish this feat, who can? 


CLEANUP EFFORTS 

Not all is lost, however. Although corruption 
continues to be widespread in Latin America, there 
have also been efforts to rein in malfeasance. The 
striking levels that bribery reached in a number of 


cases, such as Menem’s Argentina, Collor’s Brazil, 
and Fujimori’ Peru, have provoked outcries in pub- 
lic opinion that have had significant political ram- 
ifications. Corruption scandals have destroyed the 
careers of powerful politicians and triggered insti- 
tutional reforms that have ranged from greater judi- 
cial independence to freedom-of-information laws. 

Interestingly, these efforts at cleaning up Latin 
American politics have taken some inspiration from 
neoliberalism. While the initial, radical phase of 
market reform opened up opportunities for 
increased corruption, later stages have placed pri- 
ority on institutional reconstruction and sought to 
enhance transparency, accountability, and the rule 
of law. Domestic neoliberal experts and especially 
the international financial institutions have pressed 
for reining in executive discretion and for strength- 
ening institutional checks and balances. They have 
begun to oppose the concentration of power in the 
presidency, which they had promoted or tolerated 
in the initial stage of market reform in order to facil- 
itate a profound restructuring of the economy. 

Not surprisingly, this development has cast 
neopopulists in a new light. Once the “destructive” 
phase of neoliberalism had passed and political oppo- 
sition to the new development model had been bro- 
ken, neopopulism turned from a functional support 
of the reform process into an obstacle to the institu- 
tionalization of the market system. As the main task 
shifted from dismantling the state-interventionist 
scheme to building and consolidating a new institu- 
tional framework, the autonomy and power of 
neopopulist leaders became increasingly problem- 
atic. Neoliberal economists and international orga- 
nizations such as the World Bank have sought to 
professionalize public administration, strengthen the 
judiciary, reinforce mechanisms of accountability, and 
augment transparency. These efforts also have aimed 
to limit the opportunities for corruption and other 
forms of malfeasance. 

Political and societal actors inspired by demo- 
cratic and republican principles, which proscribe the 
use of public office for private enrichment and illicit 
partisan advantage, have strongly supported and 
often spearheaded these efforts to clean up Latin 
American politics. In earlier decades, many citizens 
had begrudgingly tolerated the corruption of a polit- 
ical leader with a certain resignation: “He steals, but 
he gets things done.” While good performance still 
helps contemporary politicians to withstand charges 
of malfeasance, influential sectors of the population 
have turned ever more indignant and have come to 
demand punishment for public officials who engage 
in bribery. Given incontrovertible evidence of 
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wrongdomg, former Presidents Collor and Fujimori 
have had their political rights suspended for many 
years. Less directly implicated, Argentinas Menem 
managed to run in the 2003 presidential election, 
but widespread belief in his involvement with mis- 
deeds guaranteed his eventual defeat. 

While the exemplary punishment and striking 
political failure of corruption-tainted leaders serve as 
a deterrent for future malfeasance, the institutional 
changes enacted in a number of Latin American 
countries offer a more reliable prospect for gradually 
enhancing probity in Latin American politics. For 
instance, in Argentina, President Néstor Kirchner’s 
administration, which came into office in 2003, has 
restored greater independence to a Supreme Court 
that Menem had packed in the early 1990s and con- 
trolled thereafter. In Brazil, the Cardoso government 
managed to have Congress pass a fiscal responsibil- 
ity law, which strengthened public spending over- 
sight. And after the downfall of Fujimori, Peru 
enacted a freedom-of-information law designed to 
ensure more transparency in political decision mak- 
ing. Investigative journalists in all these countries 
eagerly reveal information about dishonest dealings, 
helping to hold the political class accountable. In 
Brazil, fierce competition among major print media 
fuels the exercise of this watchdog role. 


SEEDS OF HOPE 

Thus, political and institutional changes have 
diminished the chances for bribery and other mis- 
deeds to go undetected and unpunished. While 
these accountability mechanisms by no means oper- 
ate in a foolproof fashion, they hold the promise of 
gradually forcing advances toward cleaner govern- 
ment. Certainly, the case of the Brazilian PT suggests 
there will be many setbacks. Progress is unlikely to 
be any faster than during the lengthy and continu- 
ing struggle against corruption in the first world. In 
the United States, after all, it took many decades to 
push back the spoils system, introduce a civil ser- 
vice, and dismantle local party machines. 

As was the case in advanced industrialized coun- 
tnes, institutional change in Latin America remains 
reversible and subject to erosion; formal rules can 
be evaded, bent, and even broken, often with 
impunity. But recent moves toward greater trans- 
parency and accountability—often instituted in 
reaction to the corruption scandals perpetrated by 
neopopulist leaders who enacted neoliberal 
reforms—offer some glimpse of hope. The struggle 
for cleaner government will remain an uphill bat- 
tle, but it may not be as hopeless as the task that the 
ancient gods imposed on Sisyphus. | 
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Separation Anxiety: 


Quebec versus Canada, Again 
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decade ago, visitors to Montreal might have 
Az forgiven for thinking they had wan- 

dered into a developing world city, or at 
least the capital of a European nation with a crum- 
bling welfare state. Unemployment in Montreal, the 
largest city in the Canadian province of Quebec, 
was stubbornly high. Homeless men and women 
camped out in city parks and begged from tourists 
near the waterfront promenade. Along the down- 
town's major streets, boarded-up retail stores abut- 
ted crumbling porn shops and cheap liquor outlets. 

At the time, Montreal's desperation, and the gen- 
eral economic misfortune of Quebec, seemed to be 
adding to Quebecers’ ferment to separate from Canada 
and form their own independent state, a vision that 
had been developing in the province at least since 
the mid-1960s. Indeed, in the early 1990s indepen- 
dence sentiment swelled—partly, some argued, 
because Canada was no longer delivering strong 
economic growth, a brake on French-speaking Que- 
becers’ traditional cultural alienation from English- 
speaking Canada. In 1995, a referendum on 
pursuing Quebec’s independence failed by the nar- 
rowest of margins: one percentage point. (In a pre- 
vious referendum, held in 1980, pro-independence 
forces had garnered only 40 percent of the vote.) 

A decade later, the old, shabby Montreal is barely 
visible. Downtown, porn shops and liquor stores 
have been replaced by hip new Asian restaurants 
and music clubs, home to a rock scene that The New 
York Times recently called “the next big pop move- 
ment.” Montreal has developed vibrant information 
technology and film industries, housed in old ware- 
houses, while upscale new housing is going up 
across the city. In 2004, housing starts in Quebec 
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province reached their highest levels in nearly two 
decades. For many Canadians living outside Que- 
bec, 1995 appeared the death knell for separatism: 
the strong economic revival in the province should 
have buried the separatist movement. (Foreign 
observers, including myself, were not immune to 
this logic; several years ago I wrote that economic 
growth was tamping down separatism.) 

Yet, despite these positive economic trends, in 
the past year Quebec’s separatist movement has 
revived in dramatic fashion. Polls show that over 
half of Quebecers would vote for sovereignty if a 
new referendum were called, and nearly 80 percent 
of the population disapproves of the Liberal Party 
government in Quebec, which supports the 
province's remaining in Canada. A massive national 
scandal, which revealed that the Liberal Party in 
Ottawa (the national capital) siphoned off “spon- 
sorship scheme” money supposed to be used to 
promote Canadian unity post-1995, has made the 


federal government unpopular in Quebec as well. 


The separatists have capitalized. In November 
2005, the Parti Québécois (PQ), the provincial pro- 
separatist party, elected a dynamic, 39-year-old new 
leader, André Boisclair. Boisclair trumphed within 
the PQ by bringing some 30,000 new young and 
diverse voters into the party, demonstrating how he 
could add to the partys base of support. Shortly 
after his election, he announced he would use the 
next provincial election to obtain a mandate for 
calling a new separation referendum. “It won't take 
years,” Boisclair promised. He may be right: under- 
lying trends within Canadian politics and society 
suggest the separatists may have an easier time win- 
ning a future referendum. 


AFTER THE REFERENDUM 
The sovereignty movement seemed to fall into 
decline after the 1995 referendum. Lucien Bouchard, 


the extraordinarily charismatic leader of the sepa- 
ratist forces in 1995 who had miraculously sur- 
vived a flesh-eating disease at the height of the 
referendum campaign, giving him an almost god- 
like aura, resigned in 2001. He was replaced by 
Bernard Landry, a bland former finance minister 
who then lost the 2003 provincial election to the 
pro-federalism Liberals. Around Landry, the older 
generation of PQ leaders, who had come up in the 
period before the 1980 election, seemed out of 
touch; some followed Bouchard into retirement. 
Landry himself did not play up the separation issue 
in provincial and local elections. Indeed, less than 
two years ago, a report commissioned by three 
leading PQ politicians announced that the 
sovereignty movement was “outmoded, outdated, 
and dilapidated.” 

The federal government, terrified by the narrow 
margin of the 1995 vote, created the “sponsorship 
scheme” under the leadership of then-Prime 
Minister Jean Chrétien. 
The idea was to spend 
resources on cultural 
and community pro- 
grams designed to pro- 
mote Canadian unity 
in Quebec. Federal 
politicians took pains 
to hold public events aimed at hearing Quebecers’ 
complaints. The Liberals also convinced the popular 
Jean Charest to leave the federal government and run 
for premier in Quebec, where after five years of cam- 
paigning he ultumately led the Liberals to a landslide 
victory in 2003. 

It did not hurt the Liberals that Quebec’s econ- 
omy has prospered in the past decade. Canada has 
seen growing demand, especially by China, for its 
oil and natural resources. In 2005, Canada had one 
of its largest trade surpluses, and it enjoys one of 
the strongest growth rates of any Western nation. 
As all of Canada benefits from this growth, Ottawa 
has been able to channel more resources to Que- 
bec. The Economist reports that the federal govern- 
ment spends some $4 billion more in Quebec than 
it takes from the province in revenues. The federal 
government also provides specific assistance pro- 
grams, such as aid for Bombardier, a prominent 
Quebec-based aircraft manufacturer. The success 
of the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) has also benefited Quebec along with the 
rest of Canada. 

Quebec has gotten its own economic affairs in 
shape, as well. Through more disciplined fiscal 





Canada west of Ontario has grown increasingly 
ignorant of or embittered against Quebec, 
often viewed as a drain on federal resources. 
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management, the provincial government has been 
able to cut its notorious deficits, bolstering growth 
in the late 1990s and early 2000s. A new generation 
of French-speaking entrepreneurs has modernized 
the province's business culture, overcoming the 
1980s and 1990s departure of Montreal's English- 
speaking financial and business elites. Overall, the 
Bank of Montreal predicts that Quebec’s economy 
will expand by over 3 percent in 2006, and unem- 
ployment is far down from the early 1990s. 

Meanwhile, ıt has seemed as though French- 
speaking Quebecers’ concerns about the potential 
destruction of their culture should have been 
assuaged. The departure of hundreds of thousands 
of anglophiles for Toronto and western Canada and 
a policy of recruiting French-speaking immigrants 
from the Caribbean and North Africa have com- 
bined to alter the demographics of the province. 
Strict provincial language laws mandating the teach- 
ing of French have ensured that young people, and 
recent immigrants, 
master the French lan- 
guage. French-speak- 
ers today are in solid 
control of nearly all 
the province's impor- 
tant cultural, business, 
and political institu- 
tions. In the streets of Montreal, little English is 
heard. Quebec-born artists dominate the pop 
music charts, and French-speaking visual artists 
rule the galleries. In the provincial capital, Que- 
bec City, where more than 95 percent of the peo- 
ple use French as their primary language, one 
could be in Paris. 


THE BOGEYMAN RETURNS 

Yet separatist sentiment seems to be thriving in 
Quebec. Throughout 2005, angry protesters in 
Montreal and Quebec City attacked the Liberal 
Party with sit-ins and rallies, and some demon- 
strations developed into pro-independence 
marches. In addition to the poll suggesting that 
more than half of Quebecers would vote for 
sovereignty, another study showed that 55 percent 
of Quebecers think “the interests of Quebec are not 
well protected within the Canadian federation.” 
Other polls suggest that Boisclair and the PQ will 
trounce the Liberals in the next provincial election. 
Echoing this optimism, Boisclair told reporters, 
“Our case is much better than ıt was in [1995].” 
He added: “Sovereignty must be achieved as soon 
as possible.” 
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Why has the old bogeyman peeked out? The Lib- 
erals’ national and provincial failures certainly have 
much to do with it. Since ascending to office in 
December 2003, Prime Minster Paul Martin has 
drifted, failing to enunciate a compelling agenda, 
either nationally or regarding Quebec, and often 
lacking support within parliament. In an interview 
with the Canadian newsmagazine Maclean’, the 
prime minister admitted as much, saying that he had 
had to learn how to focus on a few major priorities. 

A report by Canada’s auditor-general on the 
sponsorship scheme said that, under the Liberals’ 
reign, bureaucrats and ministries channeled the 
sponsorship funds to communications companies 
close to the Liberal government, and then main- 
tained little control over how the companies spent 
the money—neéarly 250 million Canadian dollars. 
Several of the firms apparently did nothing in 
return for the money. At this point, with the scan- 
dal still boiling, it appears both the very idea of the 
scheme and the diversion of funds anger Quebe- 
cers. Although an inquiry cleared Martin in the 
scandal, it blasted the 
corruption of Liberal 
leaders around him. 

The scandal may have 
fatally damaged the Lib- 
erals’ image in Quebec 
by suggesting to many 
Quebecers that Ottawa believes Quebec's pride can 
be bought off with crude propaganda. One poll 
showed that over 75 percent of Quebecers feel 
betrayed by the federal government’s slush fund 
policies. Charest, the Quebec premier, did not cam- 
paign for the federal Liberals in the recent national 
election, perhaps because Ottawa is so unpopular 
in the province. 

This is part of a dangerous pattern. In the past, 
signs of Ottawa's arrogance were the best fuel for the 
separatists’ desires. And the national Liberals con- 
tinue to display this arrogance, with Foreign Affairs 
Minister Pierre Pettigrew in November calling the 
sovereigntists “losers,” and other Liberal leaders 
pouring scorn on Boisclair. 

Charest himself has made many missteps in the 
province. Besides failing to distance himself from the 
national government's problems, he has not 
improved the social welfare net—crucial in Quebec, 
probably the most left-wing state or province in 
North America. Charest has done little to bolster 
health care and has actually proposed slashing social 
programs, a highly unpopular move. He also cannot 
call on grassroots support: the national scandal has 





If advertised correctly, Canada also still 
has significant appeal to many Quebecers. 





seriously damaged local Liberal Party chapters in 
Quebec, depriving them of organizers and money. 


RADICALS ON A ROLL 

While the Liberals have struggled, the PQ has 
remade itself. Over the past five years, the party’s 
leadership, normally split between moderates and 
hard-liners committed to another separation refer- 
endum, has become dominated by the increasingly 
radical wing, which helped topple Landry. The new 
party president, Monique Richard, a former labor 
unionist, has told members, “The Parti Québécois 
is a party of militants.” But today’s radicals also 
appear more politically astute than the older gener- 
ation of separatists. Boisclair, the party leader (a 
separate position from party president), is young 
and openly gay and draws large crowds of students. 
By electing him its leader, the party sent a signal of 
tolerance and exuberance to the voting public—an 
image that separatism is the wave of the future, not 
a blast from Quebec's history. In the campaign for 
PQ leadership, Boisclair proved charismatic enough 
to overcome his admis- 
sion that he had snorted 
cocaine “on a few occa- 
sions” while serving as 
an elected politician. 

Meanwhile, although 
party leaders only a 
decade ago spoke about recent immigrants using 
veiled ethnic slurs, today the PQ and its national 
partner, the Bloc Québécois, are aggressively woo- 
ing recent immigrants. The immigrants could 
prove the balance of power in a future referendum, 
and need to be reassured about whether an inde- 
pendent Quebec would remain as committed to 
multiculturalism as Canada. (In the 1995 referen- 
dum, only some 5 percent of immigrants in Que- 
bec supported independence.) The once lily-white 
separatist parties are providing this reassurance by 
finding candidates like Gérard Labelle, an imm- 
grant from Mauritius who ran for the Bloc in the 
most recent national election. He was one of a 
record nine immigrant Bloc candidates from Mon- 
treal—ethnic Chinese, Haitians, North Africans, 
and others. The party also is emphasizing issues 
that matter more to immigrants—developing pro- 
posals on workplace discrimination, for example, 
and using public events to discuss black or Jewish 
history. “We tell the Liberals to stop thinking that 
you have the votes of immigrant Quebecers in your 
pocket,” prominent separatist leader Gilles 
Duceppe said in December. 


Young Boisclair—whose slogan, “Ensemble” 
(Together), is meant to signify his appeal to a broad 
constituency—can draw on a new generation of 
sovereigntists for support. Canada’s economic 
strength and the growing dominance of the French 
language in Quebec have emboldened this younger 
generation. They are driven not by the grievances of 
their parents, who grew up in an economically back- 
ward, anglophile-dominated 1960s Quebec, but by 
the idea that Quebec today is a strong, vibrant, and 
successful French society, increasingly separated 
from anglophiles, with little in common with a place 
like Alberta or Vancouver. So, their reasoning goes, 
why should Quebec not be its own country, a place 
that can promote Quebec ideas on the world stage— 
which it can hardly do within Canada? 

For many of the PQs younger members, as 
Maclean’ has noted, “a priority is to give Quebec a 
stronger global voice to trumpet its ideas on such 
topics as sustainable development and cultural 
diversity,” social justice, and environmental issues 
in groups like the World Trade Organization and 
through regional free trade agreements. “They see 
that if you actually want to do something about the 
environment, its better to have your own country,” 
Gilles Gagne, the coauthor of a study on the new, 
young sovereigntst middle class, told Maclean’. At 
this winters wro summit, for example, Quebec 
farmers tried to promote the idea of “food 
sovereignty”—that farmers growing crops for local 
markets should be exempted from some interna- 
tional trade laws on agriculture. 

NAFTA has reinforced the young sovereigntists’ 
spine. It has opened Quebec to trade with the 
United States and convinced more Quebecers that 
they would still have a vital market for exports 
whether they remained withm Canada or not. It has 
exposed provincial ministers to complex trade 
negotiations and convinced them they could man- 
age the economy of an independent state. It has 
made them more resentful of federal intervention 
in Quebec's economy, particularly its hydropower 
sector. And, unlike in 1995, when they did not 
know what role an independent Quebec might play 
in North American trade, today most Quebecers 
realize that they would not be thrown out of NAFTA 
if they voted for sovereignty. 


INDIFFERENCE AND RESENTMENT 

There is another major change occurring that 
could help the separatists—a change in the rest of 
Canada. In 1995, thousands of anglophiles from the 
rest of Canada flocked to Quebec in the frenzied 
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last days of the referendum campaign to show their 
desire to keep Quebec within the federation. Many 
political scientists credit this last-minute show of 
emotion with preventing the referendum from suc- 
ceeding. Today, a repeat of that kind of outpouring 
seems unlikely, and a real push by the separatists to 
leave Canada would probably be met with resigna- 
tion. “If there is another referendum . .. the next 
time Quebecers will have to make up their own 
mind about staying. They can’t expect the same 
grand gesture as 1995 from the rest of Canada,” one 
of the federalists who came to Montreal for the ral- 
lies in 1995 told the Toronto Globe and Mail. 

Indeed, Canada west of Ontario has grown 
increasingly ignorant of or embittered against Que- 
bec, often viewed as a drain on federal resources. In 
Bntish Columbia, where an influx of Asian immi- 
grants since the early 1990s has made Vancouver 
one of the world’ largest communities of Cantonese 
Chinese, few immigrant organizations even pay 
attention to Quebec-related issues. Since the major- 
ity of immigrants to Canada, which already has one 
of the highest percentages of foreign-born citizens 
of any developed nation, flock to Ontario and west- 
ern Canada, the percentage of Canadians uninter- 
ested in Quebec politics is likely to increase. 

The embitterment is particularly obvious in 
Alberta, the center of Western free market ideology, 
and thus naturally the province most suspicious of 
leftist Quebec. Long a bastion of low-tax and 
socially conservative politicians close in spirit to 
American Republicans, Alberta has benefited enor- 
mously from Canada’s oil boom. The rising world- 
wide price of oil has made it economically feasible 
to tap the petroleum in Alberta’s oil sands (includ- 
ing the oil sands, Alberta has the second-largest oil 
reserves in the world, after Saudi Arabia). Retail 
sales in Alberta are spiking by over 10 percent per 
month, and Calgary, Alberta’s largest city, has the 
strongest new-home market in the country—sug- 
gesting that newly rich oilmen, and people who ser- 
vice the oil industry, have cash to burn. Alberta’s 
unemployment rate stands at roughly 4 percent— 
near-perfect employment—and incomes are rising 
in the province by almost 10 percent annually. Even 
desolate areas of frigid northern Alberta, like Fort 
McMurray, now resemble California Gold Rush 
towns, full of makeshift housing thrown up to 
accommodate new workers. Not surprisingly, as 
Alberta has grown wealthier, and built a provincial 
budget surplus of over $4 billion, ıt has become 
even more resistant to handing over its cash to 
Ottawa to be transferred to Quebec. 
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SEPARATE FATES? 

These trends do not mean that Quebec will nec- 
essarily separate. Support for sovereignty tends to 
be soft: poll numbers do not always translate into 
votes in an actual referendum. And Canada’s 
Supreme Court has held that any referendum must 
demonstrate a clear majority in favor of separation 
to be successful. What is more, the separatist PQ is 
currently out of government in the province, not 
responsible for delivering growth and social ser- 
vices, and thus able to devote its energies to pro- 
moting separatism. In power, and having to deliver 
jobs, growth, and social welfare, even the most suc- 
cessful party can find it far easier to alienate voters. 

If advertised correctly, Canada also still has sig- 
nificant appeal to many Quebecers. Although Que- 
bec is more economically secure than it was a 
decade ago, it is clear that Canada’s economy has 
grown more strongly than Quebec's. It is also clear 
that Quebec would lose, at least initially, by giving 
up the massive transfers of wealth that western 
Canada provides while possibly surrendering 
Canada’s strong debt rating. Most Quebecers still 
emphasize their pride in Canada’s liberal stance on 
issues such as gay marriage, health care, and global 
warming. As Canada grows increasingly alienated 
from its giant southern neighbor and more like a 
Western European state ın its social and foreign 


policies—the United States has baffled many Cana- 
dians with its preemptive war in Iraq, conservative 
social policies, and enormous tax cuts—the notion 
of resting trade and diplomatic hopes so heavily on 
America becomes less appealing to Quebecers. 

Still, the separatists could prevail, possibly 
prompting the rest of Canada—particularly rich, 
free-market Alberta, which has given rise to several 
West-oriented parties—to rethink the country’s fed- 
eral arrangements. Many leading politicians and 
commentators in Ottawa already are openly pre- 
dicting another separatism referendum. They are 
urging the federal government to start speaking out 
against sovereignty now, engaging separatists in 
argument and discourse and making it clear that 
separation would not happen amicably, while also 
promising to devolve more power to the provinces 
to placate Quebecers. 

Their pleas may be in vain. Since the slush- 
fund scandal, the federal government has contin- 
ually struggled to find a coherent strategy toward 
Quebec, and support for sovereignty appears to be 
growing, rather than receding, in the province. 
In 2008, Quebec City will hold massive celebra- 
tions marking the 400th anniversary of its settle- 
ment by the French. Many of the leaders of the 
sovereignty movement would love to have some- 
thing else to celebrate. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Dec 15—The militant Islamıc group Hamas defeats Fatah in 
municipal elections on the West Bank. Fatah, the main faction 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization, 1s the governing party 
in the occupied territories. Hamas, which has continued to 
carry out suicide bombings in Israel, wins 73% of the vote ın 
the city of Nablus, taking 13 of 15 municipal council seats. 

Dec. 28—Israel declares the northernmost part of the Gaza Strip 
off-lumits to Palestinians and pounds the zone with artillery in 
an effort to end rocket attacks from the area 


United Nations (UN) 

Dec 10—At a UN summit on global warmimg in Montreal, 
representatives of nearly every|industrialized country—with 
the US adamantly opposed—agree to begin talks aimed at 
developing a new set of binding limits on greenhouse gas 
emissions The new limits would take effect in 2012. 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 

Dec 18—WTO negotiators approve an accord requimng wealthy 
nations to end farm-export subsidies by 2013. Poor countmes 
have argued that those subsidies give US and European 
agricultural producers an unfair advantage. 








| 
AFGHANISTAN 
Dec 19—The countrys Ist spins elected national legislature 
in 3 decades is sworn in President Hamid Karzai hails the 
parliament as a democratic milestone and a symbol of national 
unity Nearly 1/3 of the lawmakers are women, about half are 
regional warlords and their representatives. 


AUSTRALIA 

Dec. 11—Thousands of rampaging white youths at a beach 
outside Sydney attack people they believe are of Arab descent 
In retahation, Arab youths in Sydney suburbs smash cars and 
battle police 


BANGLADESH 

Dec. 3—Police announce the arrests of 85 suspected Islamic 
mihtants ın a 3-day sweep after suicide bombers killed 9 people 
and wounded scores in a series of attacks the week before 


BELARUS 

Dec 2—The parliament approves legislation submitted by 
President Aleksandr Lukashenko that makes it a crime to 
organize protests, jo banned groups, or express opinions that 
“discredit the country” 


BOLIVIA 

Dec. 18—Evo Morales, a coca activist, indigenous leader, and 
outspoken cmitic of the US, wins the presidency with 54% of 
the vote Analysts say his election reflects public weariness 
with traditional and often corrupt politicians and with market 
reforms that have mainly benefited the wealthy elite. 
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BRAZIL 

Dec. 1—Congress expels José Dirceu de Oliveira e Silva, 
President Luiz Inacio da Silva’ former chief of staff, as a result 
of his role ın a corruption scandal that has crippled the 
government for the past 6 months. Durceu 1s accused of 
administering a slush fund that secretly financed campaigns of 
members of the governing Workers’ Party and paid lawmakers 
1n other parties to vote for government-backed legislanon 


CHAD 

Dec 18—In the latest violence to erupt along the troubled border 
region between Chad and Sudan, a rebel group made up 
mostly of deserters from Chad's army attacks a town near the 
Sudanese border, killing at least 100 people. 


CHINA 

Dec. 2—A UN report finds “widespread” use of torture in Chinese 
law enforcement. It calls on Beijing to overhaul criminal laws, 
grant more power to judges, and abolish labor camps 

Dec. 4—Tens of thousands of pro-democracy demonstrators march 
m Hong Kong, demanding a timetable for general elections 

Dec. 6—In the deadliest use of armed force against civilians since 
the Tiananmen Square protests of 1989, police violently 
suppress a demonstration against the construction of a power 
plant in Guangdong Province, leaving as many as 20 dead 


COLOMBIA 

Dec. 27—An army spokesman say leftust rebels killed 24 soldiers 
who were on a mission to destroy coca plants ın Meta 
Province. The attack ıs the worst agaist the mulitary since 
Alvaro Unbe became president in 2002. 


CONGO 

Dec. 25—Backed by UN peacekeepers, thousands of Congolese 
troops launch an offensive against Ugandan rebels who are 
hiding in Congo restive east. The government 1s trying to 
reestablish authority ın a region largely outside state control since 
a war in 1998-2002 drew in armies from 6 neighboring nations. 


EGYPT 

Dec. 22—Muhammad Mehdr Akef, the leader of the Muslim 
Brotherhood ın Egypt, declares that Amenca 1s being “mant- 
pulated” by Jews and calls the Holocaust a “myth ” The Brother- 
hood 2 weeks earher won 88 seats ın parliament, estabhshing 
itself as the country’ only sigmficant political opposition. 

Dec. 24—An Egyptian court sentences Ayman Nour to 5 years in 
prison for forging petition signatures. Nour, who ran against 
President Hosni Mubarak ın the country’s Ist contested 
presidental election in September, says the forgery charge was 
invented to get him out of pohitics 


IRAN 

Dec 24—Moscow proposes to Iran that ıt nove 1ts uranum- 
enrichment facilities to Russian terntory, raising pressure on 
Tehran to accept restraints on its nuclear activites sought by 
the US and Europeans 
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IRAQ 

Dec. 1—Ten US Mannes on foot patrol are killed and 11 mjured 
m a bomb attack near Falluja, the worst incident involving US 
forces since they led an assault to retake the city m 2004. 

Dec. 6—Suicide bombers kall 36 Iraqi police officers and injure 
more than 70 at the main police academy in Baghdad 

Dec. 8—A suicide bomber blows hunself up ın a packed bus 
bound for Nasinya, a Shiite city ın southern Iraq, killing 32 
people and wounding 44. 

Dec. 13—US Ambassador Zalmay Khalizad says US troops will 
mspect 100s of detention centers and work with Iraqi secunty 
forces to try to halt widespread abuse of prisoners uncovered 
by raids on Iraq-run jails ın Baghdad. 

Dec 15—Iraqis vote to elect the country’s 1st permanent 
parlament since the fall of Saddam Hussein's regume, setting 
the stage for months of negotiations to form a new 
government Sunni Arabs, who represent about 20% of the 
population, vote ın large numbers, but preluminary results 
show a clear victory for Shute religious and Kurdish ethnic 
parties, Leaders of a secular coalition, who also fail to win 
much support, join Sunnis in charging fraud, but UN 
observers cite generally peaceful balloting and high turnout 

Dec 23—An Iraqi court rules that some of the most 
prominent Sunni Muslims elected to the National Assembly 
will not be allowed to serve because of suspected ties to 
Hussein's Baath Party 

Dec. 28—According to the Knight-Ridder news organization, 
Kurdish leaders say they have inserted more than 10,000 of 
their militia members ın Iraqi army divisions ın northern Iraq 
as part of a strategy to protect Kurdish territory and ethnic 
interests in the event of Iraq's fragmentation, which many of 
them regard as inevitable. Their strategy calls for seizing the 
oil-rich city of Kirkuk and securing the borders of an 
independent Kurdistan 

Dec 31—Bombings and shootings kill 20 people across Iraq. The 
death of an Amencan soldier from mortar wounds brings the 
US death toll in Iraq in 2005 to 844, 4 fewer than in 2004. The 
number of US wounded for the year 1s 9,157, compared with 
7,956 in 2004 


JAPAN 

Dec. 22—Foreign Minister Taro Aso, noting that Chinas military 
budgets have seen double-digit spending increases ın recent 
years, calls that country’ buildup “a considerable threat.” 


KAZAKHSTAN 

Dec. 4—President Nursultan Nazarbayev wins reelection with 
91% of the vote. Opposition leaders and Western-led poll 
observers say the election 1s flawed. 


LEBANON 

Dec. 12—Gibran Tueni, a prominent Lebanese editor and 
lawmaker known for his opposition to Synan involvement in 
Lebanon, is killed in a car-bomb attack 


RUSSIA 

Dec 2—Russian news media report that Moscow has agreed to sell 
antiaircraft missiles to Iran as part of a $1 bilhon arms deal 

Dec. 7—US Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice chides the 
Kremlin over legislation backed by President Vladimir Pun 
that could significantly mut the activities of nongovernment 
organizations in Russia. The proposal would restrict foreign 
funding of NGOs and make it more difficult for foreign 
groups, such as human nights organizations, to register and 
operate in the country. 


Dec. 27—Andret Illarinoy, an outspoken economic adviser to 
Putin, resigns his post A liberal economist ın a Kremlin 
dominated by KGB veterans, Illarinov says he can no longer 
work for a government that has done away with political 
freedoms and allowed state-controlled corporations to stifle 
economic competition. 


SRI LANKA 

Dec 23—In the latest in an escalating senes of clashes, ethnic 
Tamil rebels attack a military convoy in the north, kalling 13 
troops It 1s the deadliest such incident since the government 
and Tamil separatists signed a cease-fire ın 2002 


TANZANIA 

Dec. 18—The electoral commission announces that the rulmg 
Revolutionary Party candidate, Jakaya Kikwete, has won the 
presidency with 80% of the vote. 


UNITED STATES 

Dec. 1—Human Rights Watch releases a list of 26 detainees it 
says the US has held incommunicado at secret foreign prisons. 
The list is made public amid rısıng anger ın Europe about 
alleged secret jails on the continent, kadnappings of terronsm 
suspects, and transfers of “ghost” prisoners on European soil. 

Dec 2—US employers added 215,000 jobs in November, the 
government reports, suggesting the economy 1s conunung to 
rebound from the impact of Hurncane Katrina 

Dec 5—A blue-ribbon panel that investigated the 9-11 attacks 
issues a report sharply criticizing the nation’s antiterrorism 
efforts The report says another terrorist stnke in the US 1s 
inevitable, yet Washington distributes homeland security 
money for pork-barrel projects It says the government has 
neither assured adequate communications among local 
emergency responders nor developed an effective airline 
screening list of potential hijackers. 

Dec 8—The Pentagon says ıt may reduce troop levels ın Iraq to 
137,000 in the weeks following the Dec. 15 parliamentary 
elections if security conditions permit US troop strength in 
Iraq 1s currently at 155,000. 

Dec 9—In 1 of a series of speeches aimed at shoring up support 
for the Iraq War, President George W. Bush suggests that 
history will vindicate his decision to go to war. He predicts 
that a half-century from now 1t will be seen as a major 
transition for the world, as significant as the democratization 
of Japan was after World War IL 

Dec 14—In a rebuke to the president, the US House of 
Representatives joins the Senate ın overwhelmingly approving 
a ban on cruel and inhumane treatment of prisoners in US 
custody anywhere ın the world 

Dec. 16—The New York Times discloses, a year after ininally 
obtaining the story, that President Bush in 2002 secretly 
authorized the National Secunty Agency to eavesdrop on 
Americans without obtaining court-approved warrants. Bush 
later defends his decision as a necessary step in the war on 
terror, critics, including some fellow Republicans, say it 
exceeded consututional bounds on executive power 

Dec. 22—In the closing hours of a legislative year that cracked 
Republican unity m Congress, lawmakers extend the Patriot 
Act, but only by 5 weeks. Congress will reconsider in 2005 the 
act that expanded police powers m the wake of the 9-11 attacks. 


VENEZUELA 

Dec 4—With only 25% of the electorate turning out, President 
Hugo Chavez’ allies sweep all 167 seats in congressional 
elections. Opposition partes boycotted the vote E 
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i EDITOR’S NOTE 


As we were completing work on this awad 
issue, two wòmen died who had long been 
associated with both women’s and civil rights. 
One, -Coretta Scott King, the widow of Martin 
Luther King, was seen as the living lnk with her 
husband’ quest to bring real equality to black 
America. The other, Betty Friedan, wrote The 
Feminine Mystique, the 1963 revolutionary 
work that helped spark the modern feminist 
movement in the United States. - , 

King. brought attention to and championed 


women whom many believed Friedan had : 


ignored or initially slighted in her work. But 
Friedan’s book catalyzed a sequence of political 
actions that saw women given the opportunity to 
be judged on the content of te character, and. 
not their sex. 

Friedan, who also helped found the National 
Organization for Women, gave-new life to the 


idea that women—all women, of all races and | 


classes—should have equal standing with men 
when: it ‘comes to work, ‘education, ‘and 
marriage. This concept has since become a’ 
modernizing force’ throughout the developed 


- and-developing world. In both of those worlds 


it also. has run up against a fundamentalist 


‘ backlash. Kavita Ramdas takes on this topic 


directly in her opening essay. The message she 
delivers, along with that of most of the other 
authors in this issue, is- an optimistic 
assessment of what women can. do and have 
done to, counter the forces of: regression, arid 
inertia to see that .the age-old - “woman, 
question” becomes an antique concern. 
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Feminists and Fundamentalists ...............--sceeccccces Kavita Ramdas 


In the face of fierce fundamentalist challenges, women’s movements around the globe are taking care 
not to mock traditional values or exacerbate men’ insecurities. 


Will Women Show a New Way? .........--csecceecccecceeeces Trudy Rubin 


In Chile, Liberia, Germany, and elsewhere, disgust with male-dominated politics is convincing more 
and more voters to give women leaders a chance. 


Is Globalization Our Friend? 
Women’s Allies in the Developing World...............00eeeee Nandini Deo 


Feminists in developing countries struggle to disassociate from “Westernizers.” But they should 
embrace reforms that create women’s jobs by globalizing markets. 


Does Lower Fertility Threaten Feminism?................... Leonard Schoppa 


The hard-won option—increasingly exercised—to delay or forgo motherhood is creating a labor cri- 
sis in Europe and Japan. It may also be enervating equal-rights movements. 


Digital Scheherazades in the Arab World......... a Fatema Mernissi 


The successors to the storyteller in 1,001 Nights are Arab women who are taking advantage of new 
communications strategies to save themselves and their countries. 


Educating Girls, Unlocking Development ................ee0e00+ Ruth Levine 


Schooling more girls for longer periods in improved settings would undoubtedly boost their prospects 
in life. It might also help lift entire populations out of poverty. 


Poland Provoked: 
How Women Artists En-Gender Democracy ................ Elzbieta Matynia 


Elections are nice, vigorous discourse even better. In Poland, artists are showing the way, challeng- 
ing the dominant national culture and pulling women off their pedestals. 


From Victims to Saviors? 
Women, Power, and Corruption .............. eee eee ences Hung-En Sung 


A World Bank report concludes that females are the fairer sex: put more of them ın government and 
public corruption will decline. A closer look at the data raises doubts. 


The Month in Review 
An international chronology of events ın January, country by country, day by day. 
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“Reassertions of an idealized past and a restored ‘women’ place’ are 
occurring, from Kabul to Cambridge, at a time when the international 
community has concurred that women’ rights are a global good.” 


Feminists and Fundamentalists 
KAVITA RAMDAS 


he women’s movement, as we refer to it now, 

| was one of the most successful movements 

of the past century. It has been successful in 

many ways. Perhaps the most tangible evidence is 

that women’s rights have become a desirable com- 

modity, something that in the company of civilized 

nations people are proud to hold up as a model of 

what they have achieved, much in the way that 
democracy has become a global good. 

In 1995, 189 countries signed a pact accepting 
the Beijing Declaration and Platform for Action as 
an expression of their goals. The platform called 
itself “an agenda for women’s empowerment. It 
aims at removing obstacles to women’s active par- 
ticipation in all spheres of public and private life, 
through a full and equal share in economic, 
social, cultural, and political decision making. 
This means the principle of shared power and 
responsibility should be established at home, in 
the workplace, and in wider national and inter- 
national communities. Equality between women 
and men is a matter of human rights and a condi- 
tion for social justice. It is also a necessary and 
fundamental prerequisite for equality, develop- 
ment, and peace.” 

These are, indeed, the ideals to which we as an 
international community should aspire. And in 
achieving this recognition of women’s rights as a 
global good, we have arguably accomplished one of 
the most essential outcomes for any social move- 
ment: a broad and diverse constituency now con- 
curs that it shares certain values and that we should 
all collectively promote them. 

The women’s movement has also been success- 
ful, maybe a little less so, with respect to a narrower 
definition of accomplishment: legal progress in a 





KAVITA RAMDAS is president and CEO of the Global Fund for 
Women. 


variety of areas. Today we see—and we sometimes 
take it for granted—that women are admitted to 
educational institutions where years ago they were 
not accepted; that women enjoy opportunities to 
pursue careers in fields formerly closed to them; 
that they have inheritance rights, the nght to open 
their own bank accounts, and so forth. 

Of course, women still have a long way to go in 
achieving the narrower legal definition of equality, 
even in America. Something that seems fairly 
basic—equal pay for equal work—has not been and 
probably will not be approved. The Equal Rights 
Amendment languishes still in the halls of the us 
Congress. And the United States remains one of the 
few countries that has not signed the Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
against Women. 

It does seem, however, that most of the world’s 
nations have accepted women’s rights as a global 
good. And yet the question arises: Is this achieve- 
ment permanent? Is there some development that 
might threaten this and future advances of the 
women's movement? 


SOCIAL INSECURITY 

While many of us have arrived at an apparent 
consensus about the good sense of making women's 
rights central to our enterprise as forward-looking 
communities, we are also seeing that the world is 
coping with unprecedented and unbelievably rapid 
change—change in science and technology, in 
social structures, in the movement of people and 
ideas across borders. As a consequence, all kinds of 
relationships that once were given are today up for 
grabs: relationships between individuals and com- 
munities, between citizens and states, between par- 
ents and children, between husbands and wives. 
Because of this, millions of people at some funda- 
mental level feel less secure. 
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WILL WOMEN SHOW A NEW WAY? 
Trudy Rubin 


THIS YEAR HAS witnessed the swearing in of two 
groundbreaking female political leaders: the first 
‘ woman to be elected head of an African state, 
Liberia’s President Ellen Johnson Sirleaf, and the 
first woman chosen president in a major Latin 
- American country, Michelle Bachelet of Chile. 
Neither woman seemed a likely winner. Sirleaf 
beat a popular (male) soccer star in a country bru- 
talized by a civil war led by vicious warlords. 
Bachelet prevailed in a macho, Latin, conservative 
' Catholic country where memories of military dic- 
tatorship have not dimmed. 
It is enough to make one wonder whether 
' global disgust with male-dominated politics is 
convincing skeptical voters that women might 
' provide a better option. Even Germany—whose 
motto once was “Kinder, Kuchen, Kirche” (chil- 
dren, cooking, church)—has its first woman 
chancellor, Angela Merkel. But is there any evi- 
dence that women can conduct politics more 
' skillfully than men? We cannot yet generalize 
because the number of elected female politicians 
remains so small. 


TRUDY RUBIN 1s a foreign affairs columnist for The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, where this essay originally appeared. 


Now, the world as we know it has been run to 
this point by men. Therefore, today’s pervasive inse- 
curity is also challenging the prevailing structures 
in which men set the rules, including the rules of 
public discourse and political engagement. So what 
we are seeing is a reaction. The world has mostly 
agreed that women's rights are a good thing But, at 
the same time, this fnghtening sense of change is 
condensing into one particular evidence of that 
change. And that evidence is the transformed posi- 
tion of women in our societies. 

The result is a variety of efforts to reassert ideal- 
ized notions of the past. Islamic fundamentalism 1s 
one example that attracts considerable attention. 
But the assertion of an idealized past is happening 
across the world, across cultures, within different 
religious traditions, in different countries and lan- 
guages, and at all levels of society. 


SISTANI AND SUMMERS 
Consider the cases of Iraq's Ali al-Sistani and 
America’s Lawrence Summers. Obviously, these are 


The women who have become leaders of 
major countries have won for qualities that had 
little to do with their gender. Take British Prime 
Minister Margaret “Iron Lady” Thatcher, who led 
the Conservative Party to three victories. She 
proved she was more macho than the male com- 
petition. She wielded her pocketbook like a club 
and struck fear in the hearts of her male subordi- 
nates. One almost forgot she was female. Ditto 
for Golda Meir, the “Iron Lady” of Israeli politics, 
who was once described as “the only man ın the 
cabinet” and served as prime minister from 1969 
to 1973. 

Other women leaders in South Asia and Latin . 
America won power on the coattails of deceased 
fathers or spouses. Indian Prime Minister Indira ' 
Gandhi rose as part of a political dynasty founded 
by her famous father—and then became a semi- 
dictator. Benazir Bhutto followed her father’s foot- 
steps to power in Pakistan—and neglected 
women's issues once she took office. Isabel Perón 
took power in Argentina when her husband died 
in office. 

But the victories of Sirleaf and Bachelet seem to 
indicate a new political dynamic in which voters 
are seeking qualities they think only women can 


very different men. They do not share a similar 
worldview, and they come from very different con- 
texts. Grand Ayatollah Sistani, who wants to 
impose fundamentalist Islamic constraints on Iraqi 
women, lives ın a rapidly transforming postcolo- 
mal society. His is a Muslim country, where the past 
is alive. Summers—the president of Harvard Uni- 
versity who infamously wondered aloud whether 
women have the same innate abilities in math and 
science as men—lives ın a highly developed capi- 
talist society. 

Yet America is also a society in which women 
creasingly challenge academia and male privilege 
within academia. Both Iraq and the United States 
are attempting to respond to where women are 
located within their social structures. I would argue 
that both Sistani and Summers are trying, at some 
level, to place boundaries around what women’s 
roles ought to be. 

They are doing so because these roles are up for 
grabs, and because the aspirations of women pose 
a widespread dilemma. Having more or less signed 


offer. Both Sirleaf and Bachelet combine political 
toughness (seen as a male characteristic) with a 
focus on social and economic issues. Both appeal 
to voters who desperately want to heal the wounds 
of past civil wars. 

Sirleaf won office at a time when Africans are 
fed up with the old boys’ club of leaders who have 
led their continent down a path of bloodshed and 
corruption. In her stark white African turban, this 
no-nonsense, 67-year-old Harvard-trained banker 
promused she would make a “fundamental break” 
with her country’s past. 

News reports noted that cheering followers 
called her “Ma Ellen” and expressed the hope 
that their new mother figure would take care of 
them. Perhaps a Big Ma will do better than the 
Big Daddies who have so badly failed so many 
African nations. 

As for Bachelet, the qualities that drew many 
Chileans to her were compassion and a promise of 
reconciliation. Her father, a general ın the military, 
died under arrest by the Pinochet regime, and she 
was Jailed and tortured. Yet she returned from exile 
and rose in the post-Pinochet era to the posts of 
minister of health (a female realm?) and defense 
minister (definitely a male realm). She retained a 
personal warmth that persuaded voters she could 
heal past political divisions—and reduce Chile’s 
large social and economic gaps. 


on in general to the global good of women's rights, 
many people around the world feel insecure about 
what women’s advances might mean for their own 
lives, for their own relationships, for decision mak- 
ing in their own institutions. 

This is the global threat: the feeling that some- 
how, if we let women just take off with this idea 
about women's rights, who knows where it could 
go? The last us presidential election highlighted a 
classic example of this fear, with a number of state 
ballot referendums drawing voters determined to 
defend the institution of marriage against per- 
ceived erosion. 

Indeed, for some the very relevance of men to 
the reproductive process seems under assault. State 
governments in America continue to impose restric- 
tions on abortion. But what significance do male 
partners retain if, outside of marriage between “man 
and wife,” a woman can go to a sperm bank and 
make an independent choice to have a child? And 
what does this mean for society? And how do you 
begin to control this? 
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Sirleaf and Bachelet take office as ever larger 
numbers of women are participating in politics in 
developing countries. Fifty nations now set aside 
specific numbers of parliamentary seats for 
women. The United States today trails 66 coun- 
tries in the percentage of women in its lower 
house, elections expert Swanee Hunt says. 

Will larger numbers of elected women change 
the nature of politics in many parts of the world? 
“We've found that women do look at politics from 
a different perspective,” says Marjorie Margolies 
Mezvinsky, a former US congresswoman who now 
is president of Women’s Campaign International, 
a group that trains women political candidates in 
developing countnes. 

“Women are more interested in family issues and 
getting laws enforced that affect the family,” Mezvin- 
sky says. “They are more interested in issues like 
domestic violence and treatment for AIDS.” 

And Liberians and Chileans think they are more 
willing to fight corruption and avoid wars. 

So it will be fascinating to see what Sirleaf and 
Bachelet accomplish, and whether they are the 
cutting edge of a trend. Increased numbers of 
women ın power cannot guarantee that politics 
will become cleaner and safer, but they can bring 
new perspectives. As long as they do not jomm the 
old boys’ clubs wholesale, they can hardly make 
things worse. E 


THE WAY WE WERE 

It ıs not an accident that mass rapes became a 
symbol of the Bosnian war during the 1990s. An 
estimated 20,000 to 50,000 Bosnian women were 
raped during that genocidal conflict. Indeed, mass 
rape has become a feature of modern warfare—a 
strange phenomenon, when you consider that war- 
fare has also become so highly technologically 
developed. We have all these amazing smart bombs, 
yet we also witness one of the most medieval forms 
of exerting power. What does this represent, ina 
society, more broadly? 

And how do we think about this reassertion of 
an idealized past, these “fundamentalisms?” They 
are certainly not unique to one religion; I have 
watched Hindu fundamentalists in India spend the 
past eight years eulogizing one male god in a soci- 
ety that has long prided itself on worshipping 
numerous goddesses as well as gods. 

Predictably, the idealized tradition, the funda- 
mentalist challenge, is borne everywhere on the 
backs of women, and there is widespread reluc- 
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tance to oppose it. This is what we found in 
Afghanistan under the Taliban, a brutal form of 
gender apartheid that was allowed to exist until the 
United States invaded in the aftermath of 9-11. 
Even today, we hear many arguments for why we 
should not impose human rights on societies that 
have other cultural traditions—why, if women are 
treated badly, we ought to be careful about making 
demands because that may be how things are done 
in those societies. 

The kind of violence that women and girls expe- 
rience on a day-to-day basis around the world, the 
kind of entrenched discrimination they face—if this 
behavior were applied against almost any ethnic or 
national minority, there would be loud and persistent 
calls for intervention. After the us invasion of 
Afghanistan, some rhetoric was heard about the lib- 
eration of that country’s women. But, as Afghan 
women would point 
out, that liberation 
did not happen until 
two edifices, two tow- 
ers, were attacked in 
the United States. 

The variety of fun- 
damentalisms not- 
withstanding, the one thread they share is the attempt 
to control women’s bodies, the ability of women to 
move freely, and their ability to speak with any 
kind of free voice within their societies. It is ironic 
but telling that these reassertions of an idealized 
past and a restored “women’s place” are occurring, 
from Kabul to Cambridge, at a time when the 
international community has concurred that 
women's rights are a global good. They are occur- 
ring at a time when every major international foun- 
dation and financial institution has agreed that no 
development goals—whether in economics, polit- 
ical development, or social development—can be 
achieved without investing in girls’ education and 
the full and equal participation of women. 


THE FEMINIST VANGUARD 

Fortunately, while there is a threat, there is also 
hope. The hope is that the women’s movement and 
the advancement of women's rights will be the van- 
guard in the international community's struggle to 
overcome fundamentalisms. 

You can see this hope in the dilemma the us gov- 
ernment is struggling with right now. The Bush 
administration is caught in a tricky contradiction. 
Because we have all agreed that women’s rights are 
a global good, the administration cannot say that 





This is the global threat: the feeling that somehow, 
if we let women just take off with this idea about 
women’s rights, who knows where it could go? 





women’s rights do not matter. Yet it is deeply 
beholden to a Christian fundamentalist movement 
within the United States that truly believes we must 
return to an idealized notion of the past. 

The Southern Baptist Church, for example, has 
decided to put the word “obey” back in marriage 
vows; a woman should obey her husband (it is not 
in the man’s vows). Promise Keepers is another 
movement that harkens back to eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century definitions of husbands as 
hunter-gatherers and women as loyal wives who stay 
at home and raise the family. President Bush himself 
has made a number of speeches that evoke idealized 
images of a time when, as my husband would say, 
“men were men, and women were women.” 

The harkening back to a more constrictive order 
for women continues while the United States 
claims to be liberating women overseas from 
uncivilized nations 
that do not support 
women’s equality. 
Human rights are 
held up as a global 
good even as they 
are undermined in 
the everyday lives 
of women. At the level of implementation, what 
you actually see are increasing restrictions on the 
freedom and control that women have—over their 
reproductive choices and access to contraception, 
for exammple—along with cutbacks in spending on 
health and education that harm women the most. 

Some think Title IX has gone too far and want to 
turn it back. When many hear the term “Title IX,” 
they think it has to do with women in sports. In 
fact, it has everything to do with President Sum- 
mers’ comments about women in the sciences. Title 
IX of the 1972 Education Amendments to the 1964 
Civil Rights Act required fair access to a wide vari- 
ety of educational resources—from soccer playing 
fields to science laboratories. 

There are many levels at which, in the face of 
thetorical acceptance of women’s rights, policies 
and proposals are being pursued that would under- 
mine achievements that took decades to accom- 
plish. The women’s movement has a vital role in 
resisting rollbacks. 


CHANGING CULTURE 

1 work in the international arena, and people 
often ask me, “Why do other cultures not value 
women's rights?” And I like to remind them that 
there is nothing unique about cultures, and that 


there is no culture I can think of that intrinsically 
values women’s rights. 

Reformers in the United States fought for a very 
long time for women to be recognized as more than 
just the property of men, just as they struggled for 
the rights of black people to be recognized as 
human beings. Cultures are not static. There is 
nothing that says Western culture is inherently 
thoughtful and considerate and inclusive of women, 
minorities, or anyone else. 

Why have some cultures evolved to a place where 
equal rights are regarded as desirable? Because those 
who have been most oppressed within these cultures 
have chosen to fight for the right to be treated with 
equality and dignity. And this is the same thing that is 
happening today in most of the world. In India, in 
Afghanistan, in Iraq, in Peru, in the indigenous com- 
munities of Mexico, people are struggling to have 
their culture evolve as a living, breathing thing, and 
to have women and girls who have not traditionally 
had voice in those cultures to now have voice. 

There is hope in this—in womens rights as a ful- 
crum on which societies can tip toward modernity, 
not in the narrowly defined sense of Westernization, 
but true modernity, in terms of imagining a different 
conception of how the world can be organized. 
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Women’s movements struggle precisely at this ful- 
crum between modernity and the fundamentalist 
pressures to regress, and here there is promise. 

In my work I have seen women in the most 
oppressive and closed societies take extraordinary 
risks and truly challenge the status quo. I have seen 
them find ways to make their culture more inclu- 
sive, more accepting, and more fundamentally equal 
for all people within their societies. 

My organization, the Global Fund for Women, 
worked with Afghan women’s groups during the 
Taliban’s rule, both in refugee camps in Pakistan 
and in secret schools for girls—and for boys, I 
might add, inside Afghanistan. (One of the things 
people often do not think about is that the success 
of the women’s movement accrues to both women 
and men. When the Taliban pulled women out of 
schools in Afghanistan, 65 percent of primary 
school teachers in the country were women. The 
government's action jeopardized the education of a 
whole generation of Afghan boys, who then had no 
alternative but to go to Islamic religious schools.) 

What we found in our work over those years 
with a number of Afghan women’s groups is that 
they are incredibly strategic about building alliances 
with male allies within their communities. They do 
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not see their fight as a struggle against men. They 
see it as a struggle against the patriarchal system. 
They have been extraordinarily creative about 
choosing their priorities. 

Į was in Afghanistan in 2003 after the Taliban had 
been toppled. Like everyone else, I had seen the pic- 
tures of women throwing off their burqas, which 
everyone in the United States was very excited about 
(but which most women in Afghanistan, in fact, have 
not done; while in Iraq many more women have put 
them back on). To me, far more a sign of liberation 
in Afghanistan was a scene I witnessed in a small 
classroom in Kabul, where three women taught a 
class of 45 male teachers—village school teachers 
from different provinces around Afghanistan. 

These three women, their heads covered in 
scarves, were discussing the pedagogy of successful 
education. Amid building blocks made out of recy- 
cled cigarette cartons, they were talking to the male 
teachers about how educators need to make learn- 
ing joyful and pleasurable, something that children 
can be enthused about. 

When it was time for questions and answers, I 
asked, “What does it feel like to be sitting in a class- 
room and listening to three women teachers teach- 
ing you?” One man raised his hand and said, “Tm a 
professor of mathematics and science, and for 25 
years, Afghan schoolchildren are boys who have 
learned how to hold an AK-47 before they learned 
how to do basic math. I haven't been in a school that 
has had a science laboratory for 25 years.” He said, 
“During these 25 years, it was women who kept 
education alive in our country, and I think it’s time 
we should be learning from the women.” It was an 
extraordinary statement, and to me, more powerful 
than any picture of a woman pulling off her burqa. 


“EQUAL TO WHAT?” 

Across much of the world the leadership of the 
women’s movement has shifted from the kinds of 
experiences that Western feminists underwent in the 
1960s and 1970s, which were very important and in 
many ways necessary, but which were very much 
filled with conflict. There is a willingness now in the 
developing world to be more inclusive, an approach 
born out of necessity and also from a sense that this 
is a struggle we have to be in together. 

Women’s groups in different parts of the world 
are showing an increasing ability to build on the 
notion that their states and the international insti- 
tutions have all signed onto—this idea that 
women’s rights are a global good—while at the 
same time finding a way to make it real in their own 


communities, finding a way to say, “Well, so what 
happens when the old traditions die?” 

In Ethiopia, for example, over 90 percent of 
women go through female genital mutilation (FGM) 
as a rite of passage, and women’s organizations are 
challenging the practice. But they are not challeng- 
ing it from the perspective of “this is an evil, 
ancient, tribal tradition.” Rather, they are looking 
to the root causes of the tradition. 

As | heard an Ethiopian mother explain it, “If 
you know that the only economic security for your 
daughter is to ensure that she gets married, and if 
you know that no one will marry her unless she 
has gone through the process of FGM, because you 
cannot assure her purity otherwise, then you have 
no choice as a mother but to make your daughter 
go through it, even though you don’t have to 
explain to us how painful it is and what the health 
consequences are, because each of us has lived 
those experiences.” 

If, however, we create an environment in which 
girls can go to school and stay in school longer, and 
women have opportunities to earn an income and 
contribute to their families, then girls will not have 
to depend for their economic prospects on being 
married off at age 12 or 13. And if we look at the sta- 
tus of widows in Ethiopia and attend to their secu- 
rity, we can also make a difference, because it turns 
out that it is the widows who get paid for perform- 
ing the circumcision ceremony. They depend on this 
ritual as a means of support because people aban- 
don them at the edges of villages. 

The environment fostered by educational and 
microenterprise initiatives is one that emphasizes 
joint efforts among men and women within a com- 
munity. It is not one that says men are the problem. 
Indeed, women often are just as much the perpe- 
trators of traditional values and practices as men 
are. What has come through clearly for women’s 
organizations in the rest of the world is that we are 
struggling against a system, and this system 
oppresses both women and men who are caught 
within it. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, feminists in the United 
States were saying, “We want to be equal to you, we 
want to play on your playing fields, we want to play 
the same game.” Today the women’s movement 
internationally is saying something very different. 
It is asking the question: “Equal to what?” What do 
we want to be equal to? And what is the game we 
should be playing together, men and women, to 
ensure a freer, more just world that offers more 
opportunities for all of us? E 
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Is Globalization Our Friend? 
Women’s Allies in the Developing World 


NANDINI DEO 


he women’s movement in developing coun- 
tries has a rich and varied history that is 
usually connected with struggles for inde- 
pendence and labor rights. The question facing 
these movements today}is how to form coalitions 
with other groups—teligious, environmental, eco- 
nomic—to advance their cause. In the context of 
globalization, the most pressing of these dilemmas 
is how to respond to foreign assistance and eco- 
nomic reforms promoted by would-be allies in the 
North, or developed world. 

The choice? Feminists in the developing coun- 
tries of the South would do well to form coalitions 
with proponents of free trade while steering clear of 
conservative groups that seek to pull the rug out 
from under multicultural policies. Coalition strate- 
gies can be perilous for women’s groups in the 
developing world, which continue to suffer from 
association, real and perceived, with Western inter- 
ests. But an examination’of the impact of globaliza- 
tion on the lives of poor women suggests that 
advocates of a global marketplace are not the enemy 
of women’s rights. Indeed, simple arguments about 
right-left dichotomies break down to reveal unex- 
pected possibilities for partnership in the struggle 
for social justice. 


COLONIAL ENCOUNTERS 

The historical record is rife with examples of 
colonial powers that went abroad to tutor the non- 
European world in the ways of civilization with a 
special emphasis on women’s rights. Gayatri Spivak 
has analyzed how colonial justifications for inter- 
vention often rested on the odd formulation of 
“white men saving brown women from brown 
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men.” In most colonial encounters the language of 
moral superiority rested on stark differences 
between the status of women “back home” and that 
of “native women.” The focus on barbaric practices 
allowed many a democrat in the metropole to throw 
his or her support behind the colonial enterprise. 
The moral justification for costly imperial adven- 
tures has usually been to bring a better way of orga- 
nizing politics, economies, and societies. 

What ıs the legacy of colonial obsessions with 
native women? The first is that the unexpected and 
unsolicited attention to women frequently has 
resulted in a degradation of their status and curtail- 
ment of their rights. The second is that feminist 
groups in the global South have had to fight long bat- 
tles to distance themselves from the North and have 
been all too vulnerable to claims of inauthenticity. 
And the third is that often colonial and nationalist 
disagreements about the value of certain practices 
have shaped Southern feminist agendas to the neglect 
of more pressing feminist concerns, such as poverty. 

Scholarly examination of women’s status in a 
number of precolonial societies has revealed a com- 
plex set of relationships. In many societies women 
had access to property and participation in the for- 
mal economy before colonial interventions in prop- 
erty rights. A number of precolonial societies also 
had mechanisms by which women participated in 
politics and governance issues, participation they 
lost as a result of colonial assumptions about who 
had authority. Also, many sexist social practices that 
occurred in small communities or social classes 
became nationalized as a result of colonial attitudes 
and policies. 

Imperial interventions were limited by the colo-- 
nizers’ own patriarchal biases and orientalist con- 
ceptions. Colonial officials assumed that men 
controlled politics, economies, and traditions; when 


fully. This is not because we should kowtow to the 
most extreme patriarchs. It is because these inter- 
ventions have created uphill battles for Southern 
feminists while doing little to create advantages. 
In India, for example, a backlash to feminism in 
the late 1980s turned on the issues of sati and non- 
payment of alimony to a Muslim divorcée in her 
60s named Shah Bano. In both cases, conservative 
forces accused feminists of being disloyal to Indian 
culture and glorified “traditions” of women’s sub- 
servience to men. In the case of Shah Bano, the 
Hindu right wing attempted to make common 
cause with secular feminists in denouncing a sepa- 
rate civil code for Muslim personal affairs. Femi- 
nists discovered that they had unwittingly laid the 
groundwork for a Hindu assault on the Muslim 
minority, even as the Hindu establishment declared 
feminists the carriers of an alien ideology. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 

Two years ago President George W. Bush spoke 
to the National Endowment for Democracy in an 
address hailed as a major statement of Us foreign 
policy. The president declared that “the future of 
Muslim nations will be better for all with the full 
participation of women.” America’s burden, he said, 
is to spread democracy across the world, and a key 
element in what constitutes a “successful society” 
is the protection of women’s rights. This is an 
important part of the challenge faced in Afghani- 
stan and Iraq by America as it seeks to build 
regimes that are not Western democracies but are 
democracies with full female participation. 

At the same time that the president was providing 
the liberal justification for what some see as a war 
against Islam, a US women’s organization, Feminist 
Majority, was assessing the record of the liberators in 
Iraq and Afghanistan. On rhetoric the Us government 
scored a “B+.” For reality it received an “F” As the 
groups scorecard put it, the “Bush administration has 
repeatedly stated support for women’s rights in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, but these rights are not possi- 
ble without security and legal guarantees.” 

Many of us recall the stories by American women 
journalists who tried on burqas and walked around 
Kabul in the first days of Afghanistan’s liberation. 
We also remember the barrage of stories about the 
Taliban abusing the nghts of women and the impor- 
tance of intervening to prevent women from being 
destroyed at the hands of Afghan men. How should 
Afghan and Iraqi women understand and negotiate 
the support of conservative politicians from Amer- 
ica? Politics makes for strange bedfellows, but some 
alliances are trickier than others. 
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There are few who would argue with the state- 
ment that the Bush administration's recent feminist 
concerns were part of marketing the wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. But we must ask what the fallout 
of this particular marketing technique will be for 
the women in these countries. Feminist organiza- 
tions in the United States made some noises about 
the administration’s opportunistic use of women 
but could not ultimately oppose the liberation of 
Afghan women, who by all standards were 
oppressed. Iraq was a little more complicated, since 
women in that “despotic” state actually had pro- 
gressive rights and positions within the society. The 
argument for intervening in Iraq had less to do with 
women than in Afghanistan. 

In any case, once the United States leaves and 
some form of democracy is functional in both states, 
women will have real battles to fight. Afghan women 
are in an uncertain position, since the liberties guar- 
anteed to citizens in their new constitution do not 
define citizens as both men and women. And the 
possibility of Iraq’s new regime becoming an Islamic 
theocracy is a real fear for women’s groups. Also, a 
newly empowered Iraqi Shiite community may well 
roll back the protections that women enjoyed under 
the Baathist regime. In both countries, women’s 
groups will face struggles to ensure female inclusion 
in government, in the economy, and in civil society 
as equal citizens. It is less than certain that the Bush 
administration’s championing of their cause will 
help them in these struggles to come. 

It is not always clear how a feminist group can 
identify those who offer genuine help and those 
who simply wish to use women for their own ends. 
While alliances and coalitions are the appropriate 
route to take at times, we must be clear about the 
appropriate conditions. For instance, American 
feminists grapple today with how to process the 
Bush administration’s concern regarding the sexual 
trafficking of women and children. In the past reli- 
gious conservatives and feminists have found them- 
selves on the same side of pornography debates. 
These alliances on particular issues make strategic 
sense for Us feminists precisely because the groups 
involved have such clear identities. 

The same cannot be said, however, for the situ- 
ation of feminists in Iraq and Afghanistan who 
have received “aid” from the Bush administration. 
As a general rule one should be suspicious of 
unsolicited help from the very powerful. Espe- 
cially given the experience of the colonial past, 
women’ groups in Iraq and Afghanistan would do 
well to distance themselves from the American 
occupation. 
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In any society, various groups have different pub- 
lic images that provide recognition shortcuts for the 
average citizen. Reputation matters and is built over 
time into a stable set of associations. Reputations 
also change, but that change is gradual. For citizens 
to decide whether to support a particular policy or 
candidate for office they must trust the reputation 
of the relevant parties. This is why identities matter. 


SUFFER THE CAREGIVERS 

It would be a shame to leave the question of 
coalition building on this note. Obviously, there are 
cases where an alliance can create something new 
and hopeful—feminists and pro-globalization 
activists, for example. Although feminists fre- 
quently find themselves swept up in protests of eco- 
nomic globalization, they should be on the other 
side of the picket lines. They should be pro-trade 
and pro-globalization. 

It is important in this context to distinguish 
among neoliberal economic policies that affect 
women differently. Generally speaking, the neolib- 
eral approach seeks to minimize the role of the state 
in the economy and to 
expand the sphere of 
human activity taking 
place within the market- 
place. Neoliberalism 
consists of prescriptions 
for international trade as 
well as domestic eco- 
nomic reforms. In their economic relations with 
the rest of the world, countries are encouraged to 
dismantle barriers to the import and export of 
goods and services, float their currency, and court 
foreign investment flows. Internally, states are 
advised to guarantee the independence of central 
banks, reduce spending, lower taxes for businesses, 
privatize national assets, deregulate labor markets, 
and remove price supports. 

The assumptions behind such prescriptions are 
that the primary purpose of the state is to act asa 
“night watchman,” enforcing contracts and provid- 
ing security for a free market where entrepreneurs 
can most efficiently deploy their capital and labor 
to make economies grow briskly. This growth will 
increase consumer purchasing power which—com- 
bined with the exploitation of a global division of 
labor on the basis of comparative advantage—will 
enable everyone to benefit from a larger pie. Few 
states have actually adopted all of these policies, but 
over the past two decades more and more 
economies have been subject to some of these 
reforms. 





For activists in the North, the best way 
to help women in the South is to push 
developed states to eliminate trade barriers. 





Feminist critiques of neoliberal policies rest on 
the observation that men and women are differently 
placed in the economy. A gendered division of labor 
leads to different consequences for men and women 
when economic change occurs. Since in most soci- 
eties the work of reproduction (biologically and 
socially) is considered part of women’s work, this is 
the sphere where the differences between men and 
women in adjusting to economic reforms are the 
starkest. In the developed world, many caregiving 
needs are met by institutions such as hospitals and 
child-care centers. But even these “institutional 
caregivers” are staffed primarily by women. Thus, 
it makes sense to speak of a global division of labor 
that assigns women to the work of caring for chil- 
dren, the sick, and the old. For poor women in poor 
countries, this burden includes caring for livestock, 
gathering fuel, and fetching water, activities that can 
take up many hours in a day. 

Drawing on a number of case studies from around 
the world, it is clear that neoliberalism is disastrous 
for women in their roles as caregivers. The with- 
drawal of state services or their privatization, which 
leads to fees for service, 
results in women taking 
on ever greater burdens. 
For instance, as families 
delay visits to doctors 
and turn to their own 
resources to make up 
shortfalls, women are the 
ones who do the actual work of this private substi- 
tution. This has a negative impact on them and their 
families because of the increased fatigue women 
experience with the growth in their responsibilities. 

Cutbacks in state spending on “basic needs” ser- 
vices also hurt women. The gains in efficiency 
(which are dubious) come at the cost of pricing 
some services out of reach of the poorest families. 
Corporations, unlike states, respond to sharehold- 
ers and therefore respond to disincentives to engage 
in expensive service provision, such as providing 
water or electricity to rural areas with small popula- 
tions. The impact of this is greatest on women. 
Women are also most affected when health care 
comes at a higher cost to families or medications 
become expensive because of patent protections 
since, when a member of a family falls ill, it is up to 
the women to take care of him or her. Over tme this 
can result in girls being taken out of school to help 
their mothers cope with increased caring burdens 
and to save money on schooling. When seen from 
the perspective of women in their reproductive and 
care-giving roles, neoliberal policies are harmful. 


The impact on women as consumers is another 
matter. Within family;units in poor countries, 
women are the principaliconsumers. They buy food, 
clothing, and the daily: necessities of family life. 
They have to make the difficult microdecisions of 
paying for oil or new shoes. As such, a set of reforms 
that reduces the prices: lof basic commodities will 
benefit them. The liberalization of import and 
export regimes in particular will make all women 
better off. As low-priced goods from other countries 
enter an economy they cause prices to drop 

If, on the other hand, a currency devaluation 
takes place, this will make goods more expensive 
for women At the lower end of the income scale, 
more of a household’s income goes toward basic 
goods such as food and clothing. As a result, 
whatever the fluctuations in prices, they will have 
the greatest impact on the poorest households. At 
the very bottom of the 1 income scale, even a slight 
increase in prices can be catastrophic, forcing 
families to turn to loan sharks just to get by. 
Shifts ın currency values have devastated lives, as 
was seen recently in Argentina and before that 
during the Asian financial crisis. It ıs becoming 
increasingly difficult for governments to “man- 
age” their currencies as opposed to “floating” 
them. But when moving from one kind of cur- 
rency regime to another, policy makers should be 
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aware that some of the most vulnerable house- 
holds will crumble unless a support system is 
established. From the perspective of women as 
consumers, neoliberal policies may or may not be 
bad for women. 


WOMEN’S WORK 

The greatest impact of neoliberal policy reforms 
is on women’s workloads, and this is not limited to 
the wage-earning spheres. There is no evidence to 
indicate that greater work responsibilities for 
women outside the home result in less work within 
the home; men generally do not take on household 
chores when women start working for wages. The 
reforms that affect women as workers are for the 
most part the ones correctly identified as “globaliz- 
ing” reforms. Some reforms, such as the deregula- 
tion of labor markets, are not necessarily part of 
globalization, but they generally are part of a set of 
policies designed to reorient a country’s production 
toward the international market. 

The policies that seek to change the work envi- 
ronment in developing countries are of two kinds. 
The first concerns the inward movement of capital, 
the second affects the flow of products out of a 
country. Neoliberal policies of the first sort mostly 
call for reform by developing countries; the second 
type of reform requires a great deal more of devel- 
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oped countries. Indeed, this latter set of reforms has 
met with limited success thus far because of the 
domestic politics of developed economies. Labor 
interests and industry lobbying in the developed 
world have historically limited the exporting ability 
of developing countries in those products with 
which they enjoy a comparative advantage. 

These products consist of agricultural commodi- 
ties, textiles, and leather goods—all of which require 
relatively low levels of capital investment, and all of 
which rely heavily on the employment of women. 
Through a combination of subsidies to developed- 
country producers, restrictive quotas, and various 
labor and safety “standards,” developing nations are 
prevented from exporting the goods they are most 
capable of producing for the lowest prices. 

Where globalizing economic reforms are 
achieved, they have two major results: they lead to 
the creation of more jobs, and they make employ- 
ment in those jobs less secure. Much of the discus- 
sion regarding women’s employment as a result of 
globalization revolves around determining whether 
it is better to have a job under “sweatshop” condi- 
tions or not to have a job at all. The difficulty with 
existing studies of women in export-oriented indus- 
tries is that it is impossible for the researcher to 
determine what the alternative in fact would be for 
these women in the absence of the A a 
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Does Lower Fertility Threaten Feminism? 
LEONARD SCHOPPA 


omen in the advanced industrialized 
nations (and in many developing coun- 
tries as well) have fought over the past 


several decades to achieve autonomy and equality 
in two separate but related realms. They have strug- 
gled to control their own bodies—their fertility in 
particular. And they have struggled to achieve eco- 
nomic equality and the power over their own lives 
that this promises to give them. In most countries 
women’s movements have fought for both goals 
simultaneously since they are closely related, but 
the emphasis has not always been the same, and 
some countries have seen much greater progress 
toward one goal than the other. 

Some advanced industrialized nations, exempli- 
fied by the United States and Sweden, confronted the 
challenge of helping women achieve economic equal- 
ity at a time—the 1960s—when women still had 
high fertility rates (partly because they had not yet 
gained full control over their fertility). Most women 
at that ime married young and had several children 
before they began struggling to balance work and 
family and fighting for improvements in their condi- 
tions that would make this struggle easier. 

Other nations—contemporary Japan and Italy, 
for example—are latecomers to the gender role rev- 
olution but have low fertility rates. Only now are 
they confronting the most significant barriers to 
economic equality—at a time when women are able 
to control when they have children and have used 
this power to postpone (or opt out of) motherhood 
in large numbers. Most women in these countries 
now put off marriage until their late 20s (if they 
marry at all), and many work for a decade or more 
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before they face decisions about how (and whether) 
to balance work with family. 

Has this made a difference? My research suggests 
it has. We are seeing different patterns of behavior 
in the advanced industrialized nations that are con- 
fronting gender role issues in an era of low fertility 
in comparison with those that pioneered the strug- 
gle for economic equality in times of high fertility. 

The question of how low fertility rates are shap- 
ing women’s movements and the policies and norms 
affecting the ability of women to balance work and 
family is of critical importance. Low fertility rates 
pose a major challenge to the economic sustainabil- 
ity of social welfare programs in numerous coun- 
tries. Fertility rates in Japan, Italy, Germany, and 
Spain—as well as many nations in Eastern 
Europe—have fallen below 1.3 children per 
woman. At rates this low, working-age populations 
in these countries are on track to shrink by 30 to 40 
percent by 2050. Policy makers and citizens alike 
worry about how smaller cohorts of workers will 
support large contingents of retiring baby boomers. 

What should worry us most, however, is the pos- 
sibility that some nations have steered themselves 
to a “low fertility equilibrium” whereby low fertil- 
ity rates reinforce social policies that push women 
to choose between work and family rather than bal- 
ancing both. What if policies that force women to 
choose between work and motherhood push down 
fertility rates further and aggravate labor shortages 
in ways that reinforce the policies that are leading 
to this behavior? This troubling prospect should 
direct us to take a close look at how fertility rates 
shape women’s responses to their situation. 


LATE TO THE REVOLUTION 

Women’s movements and changing values have 
opened up economic opportunities for women in all 
advanced industrialized nations over the past sev- 


eral decades, but the movement toward equal oppor- 
tunity and gender-equal societies has not taken place 
at the same rate. At the start of the 1990s, Italy and 
Japan stood out among this group of nations in a 
number of respects. The gender gap in labor force 
participation rates between men and women in Italy 
and Japan was the largest among the major Western 
industrialized nations. The employment rate of 
women was especially low among those with chil- 
dren, with just 36 percent of Japanese mothers of 
children under 7 years old employed and 41 percent 
of Italian mothers of children under 6. 

Another measure of the slower rate of progress 
toward a gender-equal society in Italy and Japan 
could be seen in the unusually low rates of male con- 
tributions to child care and housework in these 
countries. Surveys from the early 1990s showed that 
Italian fathers of children under age 5 spent an aver- 
age of just 36 minutes a day on child care and 
another 1.2 hours on unpaid household tasks—half 
the contribution of Swedish and Canadian fathers. 
Japanese husbands spent even less time on house- 
work, an average of just 2.5 hours per week, com- 
pared with the 33.5 hours put in by their wives. 
Japanese husbands’ contribution toward total house- 
work, 7 percent, was far below the 21 percent con- 
tribution rate of American husbands. (The surveys 
focused on housework that has traditionally been 
gender-typed as “female,” including cleaning, cook- 
ing, laundry, and shopping.) 

During the 1990s, these largely unreconstructed 
male-breadwinner social structures collided with the 
rising expectations of Japanese and Italian women. 
In Japan, the proportion of young women advanc- 
ing to four-year universities grew from just 14 per- 
cent in 1985 (compared with 39 percent for men) to 
34 percent in 2003 (compared with 48 percent for 
men). Most of the women finishing college entered 
well-paid full-time jobs: fully 92 percent of unmar- 
ried women ages 25 to 29 were in the labor market 
by 2000. Many of these women aspired to continue 
working after having children—a sharp change from 
attitudes that had prevailed in the 1980s, when 34 
percent of single women who were asked to describe 
their “ideal life course” reported they would like to 
be “full-time housewives.” By 2002 the proportion 
expressing this aspiration had fallen to 19 percent. 

The aspirations of young Italian women were 
also rising. Between 1980 and 2000, the number of 
women in higher education grew from 25 percent 
below that of men to 27 percent above the number 
of men. Young Italian women (aged 25 to 29) were 
also economically active at higher rates. 
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Most Italian women continued to leave the work- 
force after having children: in a 2000 survey, 43 per- 
cent of families with children under age 6 reported 
living in traditional male-breadwinner households. 
But just 11 percent of the women said this was their 
preferred lifestyle. Half of Italian mothers reported 
that they would prefer to be working full-time if 
they could, far more than the 35 percent who were 
actually succeeding in living out this life course. 
Thus, young Italian women who aspired in increas- 
ing numbers to combine work with child-rearing 
reacted to the country’s frustrating social structures 
in large part by settling for a second-choice lifestyle, 
mainly by giving up on the work side of the bal- 
anced life they hoped to live. 

Japanese women were making similar choices. 
The work rate for Japanese women recorded in 
2000 went from 92 percent for unmarried women 
aged 25 to 29 down to 22 percent for women with 
children younger than 3 years old, with just 12 per- 
cent working 35 or more hours per week. While 
some of the Japanese women leaving work after 
having children certainly did so because that was 
their preferred choice, surveys suggest that many 
were doing so under duress. 

Half of the unmarried Japanese women who 
reported in a 1997 survey that they ideally would 
like to continue working after marrying and hav- 
ing children also told the survey team that they 
expected they would only be able to go back to 
work after giving up their careers for several years 
to raise children. Another 11 percent reported that 
they expected to end up as full-time housewives. 
Likewise, almost a third of those who hoped to 
leave work temporarily to raise children and then 
return expected they would end up as full-time 
housewives. These young women were already 
steeling themselves for the choice they expected 
they would have to make once they married and 
had children: giving up work at least temporarily, 
and perhaps permanently. 


OPTING OUT OF MOTHERHOOD 

Of course, Japanese and Italian women, like 
women in most societies, have been compromising 
their career ambitions under the pressures of mater- 
nal responsibilities for many years. The choice to 
give up work could at least be reversed (by return- 
ing to‘some kind of work) at a later date. What is 
more distinctive about the individual coping strate- 
gies chosen by these women is their ability and 
growing willingness to postpone childbearing until 
well into their period of fertility, in some cases 
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beyond the point where (biological) motherhood 
was no longer an option. 

The recent trends toward later childbearing, 
smaller families, rising numbers opting not to have 
any children, and declining fertility have all been 
made possible by past policy decisions that have 
given women the ability to control their fertility. 
While Italy and Japan are both socially conservative 
societies, both have adopted policies that allow 
women to enjoy significant reproductive autonomy. 
Japan only legalized the pill in 1999, but other forms 
of birth control have been widely available for many 
years and are used without religious or social sanc- 
tion. Abortion has been available on demand (for 
“economic reasons”) since the government legalized 
the practice in 1948. Italy legalized abortion in 1978, 
and the procedure is now available free of charge and 
without restriction as to reason during the first 90 
days of a pregnancy. Among women exposed to the 
risks of pregnancy, contraceptive use in Italy is close 
to 90 percent—among the highest levels in the world. 

In addition to government policies making it eas- 
ier for women to control their fertility, Italy and Japan 
over the past two decades have witnessed a variety 
of economic developments and changes in values 
that have made it easier (less costly) for women to 
postpone or opt out of marriage and motherhood. 
Many Japanese and Italian young men and women 
today come from families that have the living space 
and income enabling them to board their children in 
the family home into their 20s or 30s. Exiting from 
marriage and the responsibilities of parenthood does 
not look like much of a sacrifice when one has a 
mother at home who is willing to continue cooking 
and cleaning for you. Also making an extended sin- 
gle life easier is the relaxation of social pressures that 
used to compel young women in Japan, for example, 
to marry before their 25th birthday if they wanted to 
avoid becoming “Christmas cakes”—desserts that 
lose most of their value after December 25. 

Faced with social structures oriented around 
male breadwinners that still make it difficult to con- 
tinue in careers after having children, Japanese and 
Italian women have shown they are quite willing to 
take advantage of their ability to control and limit 
their fertility. The much lower numbers of births to 
Japanese women in their 20s translate into a dra- 
matic increase in the number of young women who 
are childless in their 20s and well into their 30s. 
Whereas the average Japanese woman aged 34 had 
2 children in 1970, the average woman that age 
today has just 1.2. Half of women in their late 20s 
today are childless. 


Population projections issued by the Japanese 
government in 2002 predict that, based on current 
trends, 31 percent of the young women who are 
just entering their period of fertility now will reach 
the end of their childbearing years with no children 
(compared with 10 percent of women born in 1950 
who did not have children). 

Some of the women opting not to have children 
certainly choose to pass on motherhood because this 
is their preferred life course. But a Japanese govern- 
ment survey of young unmarried women suggests 
that the proportion describing the unmarried/no 
kids option or the double-income/no kids (DINK) 
option as their “ideal life course” totaled no more 
than 9 percent in 2002. If 31 percent of these 
women will end their periods of fertility with no 
children, it suggests that over 20 percent are mak- 
ing uncoordinated, individual decisions to settle for 
a second-choice lifestyle. 

The drop in age-specific fertility has been even 
more dramatic in the case of Italy. In 1970, the aver- 
age 34-year-old Italian woman had 2 children; in 
2000, she had 0.97. Italian women, like Japanese 
women, are ending their periods of fertility childless 
at a growing rate. A rapid rise in the proportions of 
childless women in cohorts born since 1950 suggests 
that this number will continue growing for younger 
cohorts; they are likely to reach the age of 45 child- 
less at rates well above the 31 percent predicted for 
Japan’s young women. 


JAPAN’S SILENT REBELLION 

How have women’s movements and social policy 
in Italy and Japan been affected by the growing frus- 
tration of young women in these countries with 
social structures organized around male breadwin- 
ners? To what extent have these frustrations rein- 
vigorated women’s activism and energized social 
movements aimed at changing policies and social 
structures that force women to choose between 
work and family? 

Women’s groups in Japan reflect the bifurcated 
choices that women have made in response to the 
male-breadwinner status quo. The largest and old- 
est groups, such as Shufuren (the Housewives Asso- 
ciation), are made up of women with breadwinner 
husbands who do not work outside the home or do 
so only part-time. They devote their energies to 
causes like food safety that are related to their roles 
as the cooks and consumers in their families. 

Japan does have groups that are recognizably 
“feminist,” fighting for equal treatment of women 
in the workplace and abortion rights, but these are 


much smaller and are staffed by the small minority 
of Japanese women who continue full-time profes- 
sional jobs. Women who are active in these groups 
bemoan the complacent acceptance of the male- 
breadwinner status quo on the part of the majority 
of women in their country. 

A Japanese scholar, examining the tendency of 
so many young women to delay and opt out of mar- 
riage and motherhood, has called theirs a “silent 
revolution”: the effect of large numbers of individ- 
ual decisions that has not produced any loud and 
clear voices calling for change. The question is 
whether a silent revolution of this type is capable of 
producing the kind of social change needed to over- 
turn entrenched social structures organized around 
male breadwinners. 

In fact, Japanese officials have been worrying 
about a looming labor shortage and declining fertility 
for some time. In 


the case of the labor 

shortage, these con- Japanese women aspiring to combine career 
cerns peaked in the : f ; 
late 10808 when the work with motherhood continue to face a social 


Japanese economy 
was surging and 
employers were un- 
able to find enough high-quality young employees. 
Hoping to encourage a larger proportion of women 
to stay in the workforce after having children, 
bureaucrats in the Ministry of Labor proposed that 
the government initiate a child-care leave program 
to provide parents with the option of taking a full 
year off of work after the birth of a child, with the 
guarantee that they could return to their old job at 
the end of this period. 

Such a program was initiated in 1992. Unfortu- 
nately, a number of compromises introduced during 
policy deliberations ended up reinforcing traditional 
gender roles by disallowing or discouraging men 
from taking leave. For example, the program con- 
siders only the parent who is primarily responsible 
for child care in a dual-income family to be eligible 
for leave. Male breadwinners with stay-at-home 
wives are therefore not eligible for any leave. 

If leave benefits had been a policy demanded by 
working women who had used the political process 
to call for this change, the Labor Ministry might 
have structured the program more like Sweden’s— 
which provides 80 percent of pay for 14 months 
and requires men to take 10 weeks leave if the cou- 
ple wants to claim the full benefits. Instead, with- 
out an active women’s movement demanding this 
change, most of the negotiations took place 





structure that makes this course seem unattainable. 
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between the Labor Ministry and the country’s major 
employers association, guaranteeing that the pro- 
gram would not challenge the male-breadwinner 
status quo. As a result, it has done nothing so far to 
increase the proportion of women staying in the 
full-time workforce after having children. 

If bureaucrats had trouble figuring out how to 
influence women’ decisions to stay in the workforce, 
we should not be surprised that they had even more 
trouble trying to interpret and influence their deci- 
sions to have children. At first, demographers were 
certain that declining fertility was only a temporary 
reflection of Japanese women’ decisions to postpone 
childbearing. Only in population projections issued 
in 2002, many years after young women began 
reducing their fertility, did demographers admit that 
the shift in behavior was more fundamental. Large 
numbers of Japanese women were going to end their 
periods of fertility 
childless, many more 
than in the past were 
going to have just 
one child, and Japan 
was likely to see its 
fertility rate stabilize 
at a level of around 
1.4. Japanese bureaucrats also held off declaring 
declining fertility a “problem” because many were 
sensitive to concerns that any effort to increase fer- 
tility rates might be perceived as a return to the con- 
troversial prewar umeyo fuyaseyo (go forth and 
multiply) policies associated with the militarist past. 

If women frustrated with the difficulties of com- 
bining work with family had voiced their concerns 
themselves, they would have done so much sooner 
and without worry about being associated with pre- 
war policies. When they reacted instead by exiting— 
that is, by individually opting out of the 
children-and-career path—they ended up having to 
rely on uncertain and tentative bureaucrats, whose 
first proposals for responding to the decline in fer- 
tility in the 1990s, a program known as the “Angel 
Plan,” focused almost exclusively on a modest 
expansion in publicly subsidized child-care services. 

This initiative was hampered by a lack of infor- 
mation about how exactly to achieve an increase in 
fertility and by a lack of mobilized support for fun- 
damental change. Bureaucrats in the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare went out into communities in 
search of ideas of what to do. But they could not 
find organized groups of young, unmarried women 
to tell them what it would take to convince them to 
have children. The government published posters 
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calling on men to do more housework and take 
child-care leave, but this too could not substitute 
for a movement by working women with children 
pressuring their husbands to reduce their work 
hours and do more to help out at home. 

Recent years have seen a modest increase in 
spending on child-care services and the introduc- 
tion of some changes in labor laws calling on firms 
to offer parents of young children flextime and 
reduced hours. Yet Japanese women aspiring to 
combine career work with motherhood continue to 
face a social structure that makes this course seem 
unattainable. In 2004, Japan's fertility rate fell below 
1.29, to the lowest level ever. 


IALY’S BIRTHRATE PAINS 

Italian women’s groups chalked up major policy 
victories in the 1970s, taking on the Catholic 
Church and winning hard-fought campaigns to 
overturn longstanding bans on abortion and divorce. 
They also secured progressive changes in the 
nation’s maternity leave program in 1977, modify- 
ing the rules so that employee husbands of full-time 
working wives were eligible for paid leave to care for 
their infant children. (As in Japan, the extremely low 
number of Italian men who have taken this option 
has made the policy change largely symbolic.) 

The legalization of abortion and divorce gave Ital- 
1an women much greater control over their bodies 
and their lives. Yet the women’s movement made 
only modest progress in opening up equal work 
opportunities for women with children. At the start 
of the 1990s, just 5 percent of children under age 3 
were in state-subsidized child care, employment rules 
restricted the creation of part-time jobs, and male 
partners did very little housework—a combination 
of circumstances that pushed the vast majority of 
young women either to postpone marriage and child- 
bearing or exit the workforce after having children. 

As in Japan, veteran activists in the Italian women’s 
movement report that young women resorting to 
these choices have not emerged as a significant force 
or revitalized their social movement, in part because 
Italian women postponing or opting out of child-rear- 
ing are not experiencing the barriers that confront 
working women with children. As the University of 
Turin’s Chiara Saraceno writes, “This cohort has 
never been directly confronted by or involved m pub- 
lic issues concerning gender. . . . [S]ince almost all 
specific policies and measures addressing women are 
defined according to the dual roles of adult women 
as mothers and workers, they do not address directly 
the experience of the unmarried young.” 


Saraceno goes on to note that precisely because 
the younger women have been able to take advan- 
tage of “the gains that the preceding cohorts 
obtained,” including the ability to control their fer- 
tility, these women no longer identify with the 
“goals to which the older cohorts adhered. Older 
feminists often complain that communication with 
those under 30 is difficult or lacking.” 

Policy analysts examining the debate over child- 
care policy in Italy have similarly expressed frus- 
tration that young women have not emerged as 
important advocates for this policy. The absence of 
such a movement is not that surprising if one con- 
siders how women are affected by their exit choices: 
if they have not yet experienced motherhood or 
have had children but left their jobs, why campaign 
for expanded child-care services? 

When examining the policy impact of women’s 
exit decisions in Italy, the first striking pattern is 
the complete absence of concern about a labor 
shortage. Unlike Japan, where the emergence of a 
labor shortage at the end of the 1980s led author- 
ities to create a child-care leave program in hopes 
it would keep more mothers in the labor force, the 
decisions of many young Italian mothers to leave 
work has not sparked similar initiatives. The obvi- 
ous reason: Italy has been experiencing a pro- 
longed period of very high unemployment. Jobless 
rates for the workforce as a whole averaged 9.8 
percent between 1990 and 2004, one of the high- 
est rates in the advanced industrialized world. 
Unemployment rates were even higher for women: 
13.6 percent, versus 7.5 percent for men. In this 
environment, it is not surprising that authorities 
were not motivated to introduce initiatives mak- 
ing it easier for young mothers to work after hav- 
ing children. 

The decline in Italy’s fertility rate, on the other 
hand, has generated national angst, as it has in 
Japan and many other nations. Italy’s fertility rate 
actually fell sooner and deeper than Japan's, reach- 
ing a level of 1.2 in 1995. Italian politicians, from 
the local to the national level, have bemoaned this 
trend and worried about what it means for Italian 
society, including the disappearance of many vil- 
lages and the difficulty of paying for generous pen- 
sion promises. These concerns have produced a few 
efforts to make motherhood more attractive by pay- 
ing a bonus for extra children. One mayor of a 
small Italian village arranged to pay $14,000 for 
every baby delivered in the town, and the national 
government authorized one-time payments of 
$1,300 for women who had a second child. 


Italy’s fertility troubles have also generated a 
plethora of studies describing the more substantial 
policy changes that scholars believe are needed to 
boost the fertility rate: expanded public child care 
for children under 3; more flexible labor markets 
that will produce the part-time jobs young mothers 
are most likely to pursue; more generous child 
allowances; mortgage market reforms designed to 
reduce the cost of purchasing a new home for 
young couples. 

The Italian government has, however, been slow 
to take up any of these proposals. As in Japan, 
bureaucrats appear to have been hampered by con- 
cerns that any efforts to aggressively promote child- 
bearing will cause women to recall controversial 
policies of the past: fascist government policies 
under Mussolini and the Catholic familialism that 
Italian women have been fighting throughout the 
postwar period. They 
have also been ham- 
pered by uncertainty 
about whether these 
policies actually will 
boost the fertility rate. 
Perhaps most impor- 
tant, the government 
has held back out of worry about the fiscal costs of 
these policies. The commitments that Italy made to 
the European Union in order to come into the euro 
currency zone required it to cut social spending. 
This meant that any increase in spending for child 
care would have to be accompanied by even larger 
cuts in pensions or some other social program sup- 
ported by vested interests. 

Ironically, Italy's most recent policy development 
affecting fertility rates reaffirms a policy that makes 
childbearing more difficult. The Catholic Church 
and the government of Prime Minister Silvio Berlus- 
coni both supported efforts in the spring of 2005 to 
defeat a referendum that would have ended Italy's 
ban on fertility treatments for men and women who 
want children and are not able to have them for 
medical reasons. Clearly, the fall in fertility rates in 
Italy has not been sufficient to generate a serious 
policy response by the nation’s political leaders. 


THE FERTILE FEMINISTS 

The contrast with America and Sweden's experi- 
ence is striking. Accounts of the progress that Amer- 
ican and Swedish women made toward equal 
opportunity ın the 1960s justifiably focus on the role 
that women’s movements played in pressing for 
change. In the United States, the National Organi- 





Women made their push for equality in Sweden 
and the United States at a time when the vast 
majority of them had children at a young age. 
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zation for Women (NOW), founded by Betty Friedan 
and other pioneers of the postwar women's move- 
ment, played a critical role in pressing for the 
enforcement and broadening of Title VII of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. Although the 1964 act banned dis- 
crimination based solely on gender in hiring, pro- 
motion, firing, compensation, terms, and benefits, 
the law initially did not apply to local and state gov- 
ernments, small firms, or educational institutions, 
and was only weakly enforced. In the late 1960s, 
Now and other women’s groups led a campaign of 
lawsuits, demonstrations, and lobbying aimed at 
expanding the reach of the law and forcing the gov- 
ernment to enforce it vigorously. 

By 1974, the movement had achieved most of 
its objectives in the area of work discrimination. 
Title VII was applied more broadly; the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission had been 
empowered to pursue 
remedies more aggres- 
sively; and a series of 
court decisions in class 
action suits had awarded 
women who were the 
victims of discrimina- 
tion large compensa- 
tion settlements, including commitments to put in 
place affirmative action measures designed to 
redress past wrongs. Aided by changes in employ- 
ment practices, American women—including many 
mothers—began flooding into the labor market and 
establishing inroads in professions that had been 
completely closed to women just a decade earlier. 

Advances toward equal opportunity in Sweden 
were first set in motion in the 1950s and 1960s as 
employers and the government turned to married 
women as a new source of labor after rapid postwar 
growth created labor shortages. When discrimina- 
tory barriers were removed in Sweden, therefore, it 
was not the women’s movement so much as employ- 
ers and bureaucrats who were leading the process. 
Once these women entered the labor force, however, 
they soon began calling for far-reaching changes in 
society and social services designed to make the job 
of balancing work with family easier. Working 
through their representatives in the unions and the 
Social Democratic Party, women were able to secure 
the expansion of public day-care facilities in 1965, 
expanded parental leave (open to fathers) in 1974, 
and extended leave and flextime in 1978. 

While the success of women’s groups in the 
United States and Sweden has been widely 
attributed to the political opportunity structures in 
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place in these countries, comparing these early 
women’s movements with the contemporary situa- 
tions in Japan and Italy suggests that we should not 
ignore economic opportunity structures—the ways in 
which women can deal with their situation through 
uncoordinated individual actions. These structures 
helped motivate American and Swedish women to 
push for social change by giving them no way out— 
while leaving their late-marrying, low-fertility coun- 
terparts in twenty-first century Italy and Japan more 
exit options. 

By “no way out” I refer to the demographic fact 
that the women being drawn into the labor force in 
Sweden and the United States in the 1960s already 
had children. The average Swedish woman of 29 in 
1960 had 1.5 children, whereas the average Italian 
woman that age today has only half a child. The 
equivalent data for the United States and Japan 
show an even greater contrast: an average 29-year- 
old American woman in 1970 had 1.9 children; an 
average woman that 





their workforce needs by hiring large numbers of 
single and childless women. Swedish women with 
children entered the labor force in the early 1960s 
even though there was inadequate public day care 
for children. It was frustration that led them to 
make this a priority in subsequent union and polit- 
ical party campaigns. 

Similarly in America during this era, feminism 
took hold only after large numbers of women, many 
with children, entered the labor force and experi- 
enced the disconnect between the lives they were 
living and traditional norms that said women 
should devote themselves to their children and take 
care of the home. As the political consultant Ethel 
Klein has written, “It was at this juncture, and not 
before, that a feminist movement demanding sex 
equality could find a mass constituency to support 
and further its aims.” 

Because large numbers of Swedish and American 
women experienced the movement into work as 

mothers of young chil- 





age in Japan in 2000 
had just .72 children. 

Analysis of labor 
market data for Sweden 
and the United States 
shows that a large por- 
tion of the increase in 
employment of women in the 1960s and 1970s 
involved women with children entering work. Some 
of these women were single mothers, but many were 
married, drawn into the labor force either because 
they needed extra income to supplement the wages 
of their husbands or because their higher levels of 
education and rising aspirations made them feel 
working was part of their identity and expectations. 

In the United States and Sweden, the increase in 
the proportion of women in the labor force between 
1960 and 1980 was driven primarily by enormous 
increases in the shares of women aged 25 to 44, 
including women with small children in the home. 
The fact that these women had children was a crit- 
ical factor motivating them to demand social 
change through women’ groups and other available 
political structures. 

It is doubtful that Swedish women would have 
pushed for expanded public day care centers if the 
women in their 20s and 30s being drawn into the 
labor force in the 1960s had been primarily child- 
less. Neither would the Swedish business commu- 
nity have played a critical role in pressing the 
government to develop social services in support of 
working mothers if these employers could have met 


Italian women postponing or opting out of 
child-rearing are not experiencing the barriers 
that confront working women with children. 





dren, the social reforms 
they sought went beyond 
equal employment con- 
ditions. In Sweden they 
fought for the rapid 
expansion of high-qual- 
ity day care centers that 
they needed for the care of their children and for 
revisions in the parental leave program explicitly 
designed to enable and pressure men to accept their 
share of child-care responsibilities. 

Since 1978, leave benefits in Sweden have pro- 
vided 80 to 90 percent of income for most par- 
ents—making it financially affordable for husbands 
who are paid more than their wives to take their 
turn caring for children at home. That Swedish men 
do more housework than Italian and Japanese men 
is in large part a product of the efforts of a genera- 
tion of working mothers who insisted that their 
husbands do a larger share of the work. 

The American women’s movement is known for 
favoring gender neutrality in the way the state and 
employers treat women—in contrast to Swedish 
women’ efforts to force the state and employers to 
compensate for the extra care burdens that women 
often bear because they are mothers. Even in the 
United States, however, a women’s movement led 
by working mothers and backed by large numbers 
of working mothers at the grass roots level has 
played a critical role in pressing for the social 
changes needed to support their dual role. The 
women’s movement has pressed for tax subsidies of 


child-care expenses, work-based day care, employ- 
ment conditions that do not discriminate against 
mothers, and work rules that are flexible enough to 
accommodate working mothers. Like their Swedish 
counterparts, working American mothers have also 
led the effort to demand that their male partners 
help out more at home. 

State and local governments in the United States 
may not spend much money on child care, and 
important gaps and inequalities certainly remain in 
this system, but the social changes that women 
have pressed for have allowed large numbers of 
women to hold on to, or reenter, challenging 
careers and well-paid jobs. 


EXIT STRATEGIES 

Japan and Italy are frequently described as “late 
developers,” and it is certainly true that many of 
the economic and social changes these two 
nations have experienced over the past century 
have come a generation or two after the most 
rapidly industrialized nations. It ıs tempting, 
therefore, to imagine that it is only a matter of 
time before the emergence of “postmodern val- 
ues” in these nations sweeps away the male- 
breadwinner social structures that have been 
entrenched there—just as they did decades ago in 
Sweden and the United States. Indeed, there is 
evidence that younger cohorts of women in con- 
temporary Italy and Japan have extended their 
educational and employment aspirations in much 
the way Swedish and American women did in the 
1960s and 1970s. 

Political changes in Italy and Japan—including 
the collapse of one-party dominant conservative 
regimes in both countries in the 1990s—also have 
improved the political opportunity structures fac- 
ing women in Italy and Japan. Italy was ruled for 
several years during the 1990s by political parties 
of the center-left. Japan has seen the emergence of 
a viable opposition in the Democratic Party of 
Japan, which has been making efforts to eat into the 
conservative Liberal Democratic Party’s majority by 
appealing to female voters. Japan has a much more 
vibrant civil society than it did several decades ago, 
with large numbers of nonprofit organizations rep- 
resenting a diversity of views. 

All of this makes the slow pace of change in the 
social structures affecting the ability of women to 
balance work with family—employment rules, 
work conditions, child-care policy, and gendered 
housework norms—quite puzzling. Why have we 
not seen vibrant women's organizations pushing for 
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these changes in the way women of Sweden and the 
United States did in the 1960s and 1970s? 

I believe at least part of the explanation lies in 
variations in “exit costs,” or economic opportunity 
structures, facing women in the two eras. We can- 
not assume that the rise of postmodern values and 
the associated shifts in gender role aspirations will 
play out in Italy and Japan the way they did 40 
years ago in Sweden and the United States since in 
the interim all of these nations have seen broad 
shifts in fertility patterns. 

Women made their push for equality in Sweden 
and the United States at a time when the vast 
majority of them had children at a young age. 
Securing equality under these circumstances—with 
no ability to exit from having children—forced 
women in both nations to fight for social changes 
that would allow women to balance work with fam- 
ily. The two nations have gone in quite different 
directions in terms of the policies and social struc- 
tures they have adopted, but women in both places 
have battled for and won accommodations that 
allow mothers to hold on to careers. 

In contrast, the ability of Italian and Japanese 
women to win the battle for control over their bod- 
ies, and in particular their fertility, before securing 
far-reaching changes in male-breadwinner social 
structures has left the current generation of young 
Italian and Japanese women with very different 
economic opportunity structures. Faced with 
work rules and child-care policies that still make 
it difficult to pursue careers with children at 
home, women can and are now opting in large 
numbers not to have children or to have just one 
in order to minimize the difficulties of balancing 
work and family. 

The ability to opt out of—or at least to postpone 
well into their 30s—the challenge of working while 
still having children means few young women 
today are motivated to demand changes in social 
policy or even to demand that men do more house- 
work. They can exit the system instead. The social 
structure thus goes unchallenged, or changed only 
very slightly and slowly, even as the fertility rate 
drops lower. The lack of structural change in turn 
prompts many younger women to delay or opt out 
of motherhood, a self-reinforcing dynamic that 
seems to be producing a “low fertility equilibrium” 
in these societies. Without women’s groups telling 
politicians and bureaucrats what is wrong and using 
their muscle to push for change, authorities have 
been sorely tested in their ability to engineer a gen- 
der role revolution from the top-down. | 
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Digital Scheherazades i in the Arab World 


FATEMA MERNISSI 


tions of the 30 journalists my Spanish publisher 


had scheduled to meet with me in Madrid to 
promote the translation of my book, Les Sindbads 
marocains: Voyage dans ‘le Maroc civique (Moroccan 
Sinbads: Travels through Civic Morocco). From 
their questions, which all dealt with the veil and 
terrorism, it was clear that they had no clue about 
the strategic issue mobilizing the Arab world: al- 
fitna raqmiya (digital chaos), the destruction of 
space frontiers by information technology. 

The key problem that makes everyone anxious 
today in the Arab world—elites and masses, heads 
of state and street vendors, men and women—is the 
digital chaos induced by information technologies 
such as the Internet. These new technologies have 
destroyed the hudud, the frontier that divided the 
universe into a sheltered private arena, where 
women and children were supposed to be pro- 
tected, and a public one where adult males exer- 
cised their presumed problem-solving authority. 

Now, according to a best-selling book, The Inter- 
net and Love (Al Internet Wa I-Hub), by Imam 
Qaradawi, a star host on the Arab television net- 
work Al Jazeera, the satellite and the Internet have 
spawned apocalyptic chaos in Arab civilization by 
destroying that division of spheres. The imam’s 
book, which is advertised on the popular IslamOn- 
line website, is alerting crowds to the fact that Arab 
women and youth now navigate freely on the web 
and communicate inttmately with strangers, escap- 
ing religious and parental censorship. 

“Since the World Wide Web invaded our lives,” 
explains Qaradawi, “we have been going through 
nonstop transformations. . . . The faraway has 
become nearer with a simple push on the key- 
board. This has deeply affected our societies, 


|: May 2005, I listened attentively to the ques- 
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which have suffered from a lack of communica- 
tion and the lack of educational quality entertain- 
ment.. . Suddenly, the new technologies have 
provided opportunities to communicate and 
entertain oneself, and this without the supervision 
of a censoring authority or a controller to whom 
you are accountable. . . . This leaves individual 
responsibility as the sole controlling agency. And 
unfortunately, we have never cared to develop an 
educational system which focused on developing 
individual responsibility.” 

But what is also new is that even imams suggest 
we stop thinking about static solutions like 
strengthening authority and reinforcing hudud and 
focus instead on inventing strategies that nurture a 
civilization of ethical nomadism, where individual 
responsibility creates order. The Arab world is a 
besieged place, but in many quarters the response 
to chaos is quietly shifting from crying to action. 
This shift helps explain the emergence of what I call 
“digital Scheherazades,” after the fictional story- 
teller of 1,001 Nights. Her successors are Arab 
women who take advantage of new communication 
strategies as the only initiatives likely to liberate 
both themselves and their countries. 


DIGITAL CHAOS 

Imagine the anxiety of a parent reading “The 
Electronic Disfiguration of Our Children,” an art- 
cle by an Egyptian psychoanalyst, Dr. Khalil Fadel, 
that appeared ın the Kuwait-based Al Arabi, one of 
the most widely circulated cultural magazines in the 
region. Fadel identifies the child as the most vul- 
nerable victim of the Western-made electronic war 
games that invade “our children’s rooms and are 
available in the cyber-cafés which now exist on 
every street corner.” According to Fadel, these war 
games are responsible for inciting violent behavior 
among Arab youth because they glorify “solitude, 
narcissism, and hatred of the other,” all of which 
reflect the cultural choices of the Westerners who 
produce these games. 
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But if electronic war games are bad enough, sex 
is worse, according to an article—“Electronic Sex 
Attack on the Arab World”—by Ahmed Mohamed 
Ali in the Saudi-based magazine Al Majalla. Ah, 
who believes this attack was first launched in 
1999, describes “the unimaginable profit made 
from selling virtual prostitution or electronic sex 
on the Internet” to Arabs. Parents, he says, quot- 
ing Al-Hami Abdelaziz, an Egyptian psychology 
professor, are totally at a loss about what to do: 
“They know that the future of their children 
depends on their mastering such technologies, but 
they are afraid they will slip into these porno- 
graphic websites. The fact is that the parents are 
totally unarmed and ill-equipped to protect their 
children from such dangers.” 

Add to this the booming Arab satellite industry 
of erotic video-clips targeting youth. These clips 
constitute a terrifying chal- 





reading about the video-clip debate is that either 
you transform yourself into an agile digital surfer 
or you fade away. 

It is this kind of immense civilizational shift in 
the Arab world, where men are finally embarking 
on becoming skilled digital nomads instead of 
decrying the frontier’s collapse and dreaming of 
harems for their wives, that I tried to share with the 
Spanish journalists obsessed by the veil and ter- 
rorism during my Madrid encounter in May 2005. 
Although the Spanish city of Gibraltar is just 13 
kilometers from the Moroccan port of Tangiers, I 
realized that Spaniards had no idea about the rev- 
olution that information technologies have pro- 
duced in our part of the world. And one reason for 
this is the fact that in Madrid’s plush hotel, which 
advertised itself as satellite-connected, I could not 
connect to my favorite, Al Jazeera, or to any one of 

the two hundred pan-Arab 





lenge to the Islamic vision of 
the world, where sex belongs 
exclusively to the private 
sphere (which explains why 
no straightforward porno- 
graphic films are to be found 
on Arab satellite stations such 
as Arabsat and Nilesat). The video-clip is a tricky 
phenomenon, since its official objective is enter- 
tainment through music and songs. For Arabs, 
music and songs, just like poetry, have been 
regarded, even before Islam and since, as important 
sources of licit pleasure. Now they must confront 
the digital chaos induced by music video-clips that 
slip into explicit sex between unmarried people sur- 
rounding the singer. As Patricia Kabala has written, 
the video-clip “has without doubt become a sym- 
bol of access via satellite television stations and the 
Internet to the previously inaccessible sexually 
explicit material that state-controlled television 
channels in the Middle East censored and continue 
to censor.” 

Yet what is interesting once again is that instead 
of wasting time in complaints as Arabs usually do, 
a new attitude has appeared: the desire to invent 
solutions. Some ethically minded operators are try- 
ing to exploit that very video-clip technology to 
spread Islamic values among the youth. To coun- 
teract the sexual flood, investing in video-clips to 
promote young attractive religious singers as role 
models—such as Sami Yusuf Yusu, a British-born 
Muslim of Azeri origin—is one of the emerging 
positive responses to the previously frightening new 
information technologies. The lesson one gets from 
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satellite channels beaming 
now in the Mediterranean. 

At one point, I tried to 
illustrate this change by shar- 
ing with them the extraordi- 
nary emergence of women I 
saw in the Arab Gulf during a 
visit to Bahrain in March 2005. I tried to describe 
to them Mai al-Khalifa, a historian who in less than 
a decade has created modern spaces such as muse- 
ums and cultural centers that encourage dialogue 
between the sexes and the generations. I tried to 
explain that this unexpected emergence of women 
in the oil-rich Arab Gulf is more significant than the 
question of the veil in the Muslim migrant com- 
munity, but the Spanish journalists were trapped in 
their own veils and terror. 

I left Madrid feeling guilty and helpless, an intel- 
lectual unable to carry out her job of facilitating dia- 
logue. The journalists continued to haunt me after 
my return to Morocco, and when I saw al-Khalifa 
on a pan-Arab satellite television one day, I caught 
myself wishing they could share that experience 
with me. 


THE HISTORIAN ON TV 

The café near University Mohamed V in Rabat 
was full of young students and teachers when al- 
Khalifa appeared on Al Arabia, a new rival of Al 
Jazeera that is financed by the Saudis. The manager 
of the café automatically turned up the television's 
volume because he was a fan of Turki al-Dakhil, the 
show’ anchor, an electrifying young man who 
appears on the screen dressed in the Gulf region’s 


traditional white robes just to surprise you by his 
insolent remarks toward all kinds of authorities. 

At this moment, I noticed a striking change in the 
café: conversations came to a halt even though al- 
Khalifa was dressed like a professional woman in a 
white suit and looked very much on guard, unlike 
belly dancers who blink their eyes and sway hands 
and buttocks. The dynamics of what occurred in my 
Rabat café were as important for me as what was 
happening on the television screen. (When I was a 
child, the only women one could see in my home- 
town, Fez, in movies or on television when it made 
its appearance in Morocco in the 1960s, were belly 
dancers and singers; intellectual women were not 
part of the fare.) 

It was by chance that I was in the café, because I 
am a rather homebound creature. I was invited there 
by Kamal, one of my favorite colleagues, who is a 
1,001 Nights expert. He was intrigued by what I had 
told him about my March 2005 Bahrain trip because 
there is very little cultural exchange between North 
Africa and the Gulf. The gender ratio in the café was 
typical of Morocco: 10 women among 40 or so cus- 
tomers. Moroccan women, starting with myself, are 
so exhausted by their daily chores that they rarely 
think about going out in the evening. 

One of al-Khalifa’s best-known books deals with 
the Qarmatians, a controversial group of Shiites who 
rebelled in the tenth century against the Sunni 
Abbasid caliphs, described as terrorists by some his- 
torians and as the founders of the first republic in 
Islam by others. I thought this would be the topic 
al-Dakhil, the Al Arabia host, would start with. To 
my great surprise, he opted for a very personal angle 
instead’ Why was al-Khalifa so controversial in her 
own country? One has to realize that the title of the 
show is Idaat, which literally means “Flashes.” The 
host is supposed to help the viewer discover some 
secret comer of those he invites to his show. 

Why, wondered al-Dakhil, was al-Khalifa generat- 
ing so much debate in Bahrain concerning the pro- 
jects she promoted as one of the first women to hold 
an official position? (Al-Khalifa was the first woman 
to be appointed in Bahrain as assistant undersecre- 
tary for culture and national heritage.) Was it because 
she was a woman, or because she was incompetent, 
coming from an academic background and being 
thus unfit for practical work? Some people at the 
Ministry of Information, al-Dakhil argued, were say- 
ing that academics are too isolated in their ivory tow- 
ers to be effective cultural operators. 

“That intellectuals are unable to invent effective 
cultural strategies is a totally wrong assumption,” al- 
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Khalifa responded brusquely, brushing her black 
hair away from her face. Such statements, she added, 
are typical of bureaucrats who are in fact totally unfit 
to design the dynamic cultural strategies the Arab 
world needs to face the challenges posed by new 
technologies, and this for the simple reason that 
they lack vision. “I am an intellectual who has both 
a clear vision (ruya) of the future and the capacity 
to go ahead and act by undertaking successful inno- 
vative projects.” Only intellectuals, she stressed, 
have ruya, a precious gift amid today’s global chaos. 

The reaction to al-Khalifa’s response in the café 
was amazing. The crowd laughed merrily. One of 
the students stood up to declaim the Palestinian 
Mahmoud Darwish’s poem about his compatriot 
Edward Said, in which he celebrates a strong vision 
rooted in one’s reading of the past as the key allow- 
ing the Palestinian diaspora to survive and thrive: 
“If your past is a tough experience, make your 
future meaningful by developing a vision. . . . My 
dream directs my steps. And my vision places my 
dream in my lap like a friendly cat.” 


THE VISION THING 

The absence of a clear vision of the future has 
been identified by Arab intellectuals as a contribu- 
tor to the dangerous political disengagement of 
Arab youth and their confusion, which makes them 
vulnerable to the violence spread on the Internet. 
The new voices of the Arab diaspora include the 
Palestinian Khaled Hroub, who lives in London but 
is extremely influential among young Arabs because 
he hosts a show on Al Jazeera. He argues in his 
recent book on Hamas that the generational gap is 
particularly explosive in Arab society. 

Indeed, one of the causes of terrorism is the 
demographic split between the aging minority of 
decision makers and the youthful majority they are 
supposed to represent. In a burlesque article pub- 
lished in the very academic journal of the Arab 
League, Hroub notices that being “decadently old” 
(chaykhoukha) does not help Arab leaders design 
pertinent strategies for the majority of the popula- 
tion, which is young. The tiny minority that 
monopolizes political decisions, he says, “operates 
on a set of concepts and reasoning frameworks that 
have very little relevancy to the youths own prob- 
lems.” It is this politico-demographic divide, he 
concludes, that explains “the disastrous scorn of 
our younger generations for politics.” And this 
brings us to the enigma of why the café youth 
reacted so strongly when the word ruya came up on 
the television show. 
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To stop terrorism, Arab leaders have to provide 
Arab youth with a vision of a future in which they 
have a role to play as defenders of an ethical planet, 
explains Nabil Abdel-Fattah of the Al Ahram Center 
for Political and Strategic Studies ın Egypt. The frus- 
tration of Arab youth results from the elite’s failure 
to articulate a clear ethical view of a future in which 
every individual has a mission and a purpose. It 1s 
this emergence of the ruya as the antidote to terror- 
ism that explains the café crowd's response to al- 
Khalifa’s defiant answer to her television host. She 
was reminding him that her ruya ıs the likely reason 
why some Bahrain government bureaucrats were 
angered by her auda- a 
cious cultural projects, f 
such as museums and 
cultural centers that f: $E 
teach children to under- Ro $ 
stand that diversity is 
the root of their iden- 
tity. 

Because Arabs in 
general and youth in 
particular are fed up 
with fanaticism and f; 
censorship, neighbor- 
hood cafés are turn- 
ing, thanks to the new 
culture-focus satellite 
television outlets such 
as Al Jazeera and Al Arabia, to debates over ruya, 
visions of the future as the key to empowerment. 

Many men in the café followed the rough 
exchange between al-Dakhil and his guest with 
beaming smiles, including my colleague Kamal. I 
asked him why he was smiling and he said because 
al-Khalifa’s quick response to al-Dakhil was so spon- 
taneous: “I think Arab intellectuals should create a 
fund to support this lady,” he said, “because she is 
creating fantastic publicity for us. If she continues 
appearing on television shows making such state- 
ments, we, the poor marginalized intellectuals, will 
soon be receiving well-paid job offers to replace our 
vision-blind bureaucrats in all the 22 Arab states!” 

Kamal was right, because very few Arab male 
intellectuals would have dared to declare with so 
much self-confidence, as al-Khalifa did on television, 
that they are visionaries and that only far-sighted 
thinkers can invent futuristic strategies for an Arab 
world doubly assaulted by both new information 
technologies and the powerful American military. 
Yet one of the positive changes initiated by these 
assaults is that people have stopped complaining 
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Sheikha Lubna al-Qasimi, minister of economy and planning for 
the UAE, stands in the offices of Tejari.com, an online marketplace. 


and are going one step further toward identifying 
concrete solutions: first defeat the bureaucrats who 
have monopolized power for decades. 

It is a daring message that mcreasingly bold 
women, making use of the new information tech- 
nologies, are proclaiming to fellow Arabs. In the Arab 
Gulf, the amazing thing about this new breed of 
women is that growing numbers of them, like al- 
Khalifa, do not limit themselves to writing but man- 
age to jump into action as well. “She, like Sheikha 
Hussa Al-Sabah from Kuwait, builds museums and 
cultural centers like other women turn out couscous 
tagines!” remarked my colleague, who always con- 

gg demned my decision 
j not to get involved in 
i politics. For Kamal, 
who, unlike me, became 
involved in politics 
and paid for it by hav- 
ing trouble with the 
a Moroccan police, it is 
mi clear that now only 
intellectuals can help 
rulers to engineer power 
and engage the future. 

The challenge for 
the intellectuals 1s to 
help rulers equip the 
youth to navigate 
responsibly on the 
Internet. In particular, these solutions must help 
young people navigate not only in space but also in 
tme. In a globalized planet where meeting strangers 
daily is the only way to make a living, mastering 
time 1s the secret of graceful navigation. To travel in 
the past, that is, to navigate in time, is the best way 
to teach oneself tolerance and respect for diversity. 

Mobility is the name of the game, be they men or 
women, local or exiled, Sunni or Shiite, upper-class 
or from modest backgrounds. We are seeing a sud- 
den shift from complaining about the West and its 
technological superiority to deciding to begin using 
the new information technologies to protect our- 
selves by participating in building a more just and 
humanist planet. Oil wealth, which makes it easy 
for visionaries to step quickly from vision to real- 
ization, has helped fuel this shift in the Arab Gulf. 
But so has the emergence of women in a region sup- 
posedly condemned to archaic conservatism. 


WOMEN CAN PLAY, TOO 
Is it because the threats of destabilization and ter- 
rorism are so great in the oil-rich Arab Gulf that 


emirs and sheikhs are keen on promoting 
e-government and women as information technol- 
ogy and financial allies? Or is it because the new 
information technologies are perceived by them as 
a fantastic opportunity to get rid of American dom- 
ination and empower themselves to become global 
cybersurfers? What is certain is that electronic surf- 
ing has become a favorite sport of the Gulf rulers, 
and they are discovering a secret rule of this game: 
that it is essential for women to join in. 

Al-Khalifa’s emergence in Bahrain is impossible 
to understand if you do not realize that Bahrain 
is one of the first Arab countries to invest in 
e-government. The first step was the creation of 
an electronic visa system—an e-visa service—that 
went into operation in mid-2004. The second was 
reported on the front page of the Bahrain Tribune 
on March 9, 2005: “King Stresses Larger Role for 
Women.” The story explained that “His Majesty 
the King, Hamad bin Isa al-Khalifa, yesterday 
requested all government and civil administrations 
and organizations to 
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survey to answer that question. They came to the 
conclusion that, beyond the traditional profile of 
the wives and daughters of heads of state, a new 
breed of digitally literate and financially skilled 
women has emerged on the Arab scene. 

Some of them do fit the profile of wives of 
leaders, but—unlike, say, Egypt’s Suzan Mubarak 
or Queen Rania of Jordan—the new Digital 
Scheherazades are themselves communication wiz- 
ards. For example, Sheikha Muza, the wife of the 
emir of Qatar, the man who financed Al Jazeera, 
launched in September 2005 the first Arab chil- 
dren’s channel. The ambitious objective, financed 
by a foundation she controls, is to snatch Arab kids 
from the foreign television influence by providing 
them with a new ethical content where education 
and entertainment mix. 

Being from a royal family helps, of course, but 
not automatically: I know many wives of powerful, 
rich men who spend their time swallowing anti- 
depression pills. Self-confidence and ability seem 

to be key characteris- 








help implement the 
National Strategy for 
the Advancement of 
Bahraini Women.” 

To make sure that 
his routine-inclined 
bureaucrats grasped 
what he meant, the king provided a detailed 
description: “The implementation of the National 
Strategy, the first of its type in the country, will 
help us achieve our objective, which is to see 
women assume their roles fully as dependable 
partners to men and fully capable of contributing 
to building the family, the society, and the state, 
and eventually, to be involved in making decisions 
in modern Bahrain.” 

It is important to note, in this context, that the 
number of women employed in Bahrain has risen 
from just over 5 percent in 1971 to more than 40 
percent today. Now how can you explain this strange 
coincidence between the onset of e-government and 
women's invasion of the labor force and their pro- 
motion as public actors if not by a cataclysmic shift 
in the region's ideological references? Is there not a 
repudiation of fanatic conservatism to embark on 
new horizons where power implies feminization of 
decision making? 

In a humorous 2004 article entitled “The 50 
Most Powerful Arab Women,” which appeared in 
the Dubai-based Arabic version of Forbes magazine, 
the editor, Rasha Owais, and her team undertook a 


Modern Arab Gulf emirs are suddenly investing 
in information technology as their power base 
and promoting women as their partners. 








tics of the new Digi- 
tal Scheherazades. 

When you start 
looking for them in- 
stead of focusing on 
the veiled women, as 
many Europeans do, 
you are amazed by their rapidly growing number. 
The minister of economy and planning for the 
United Arab Emirates, for example, is a woman: 
Lubna al-Qasimi. Before assuming this post, al- 
Qasimi, who has a computer science degree from 
the University of California, was a senior manager 
of the Information Systems department of the 
Dubai Port Authority and participated in the launch 
of her country as a planetary digital hub. 


INVESTING IN FEMALE BRAINS 

Did al-Qasimi owe her success to her being the 
niece of Sheikh Sultan bin Mohammed al-Qasimi, 
the ruler of Sharjah, one of the United Arab Emi- 
rate kingdoms? There are numerous nieces of pow- 
erful emirs and sheikhs in the Gulf who never 
manage to emerge as top players in the power 
game. One of her favorite slogans is “I have earned 
my desk.” 

Indeed, those who still identify the region with 
veiling women and traditional archaism miss the 
essential point: the Arab Gulf’s previously all-male 
ruling elite is investing in female brains as the win- 
ning card for information-fueled power. “We have a 
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system for our children whereby we encourage them 
to gain experience outside the group first,” says 
Muhamed al-Sayer, the billionaire chairman of a 
Kuwait-based group of companies. “For example, 
my daughter Lulwa spent eight years with Gulf Bank 
and is its head of Treasury. Male and female family 
members are offered the same opportunities.” 

It is this fascinating paradox that explains the 
emergence of Digital Scheherazades. Because men 
in the Arab Gulf have chosen to invest in commu- 
nication as a power base, we can understand why 
one of the most important modern museum initia- 
tives in Kuwait was that of Hussa al-Sabah, who 
forced Saddam Hussein to give back the cultural 
heritage pieces stolen from Kuwait after Iraq's inva- 
sion, and whose main supporter was her husband. 
Kuwait is also home to the very young Maha al- 
Ghunaim, the vice chairwoman and managing 
director of Global Investment House, which had net 
profits of $73 million ın 2004. 

In Qatar, where the clever emir propelled his tiny 
capital of Doha into a global player by financing Al 
Jazeera, one would expect to find Digital 
Scheherazades taking advantage of the kingdom's 
new information technologies. Such is the case with 
Hanadi Nasser, a businesswoman who has become 
a key player as the managing director of Amwal, a 
well-funded Qatari investment company. 


THE CALIPH’S PARTNER 

According to my friend Kamal, Caliph Harun al- 
Rashid, who took power in Baghdad in 786 AD, is 
the key to elucidating the enigma of the Digital 
Scheherazades. The caliph’s wife, Zubaida, made 
herself famous by digging wells along the Baghdad- 
Mecca road she had built to transform Muslims’ 
yearly hajj into a comfortable and engaging trip. 

Both Harun and Zubaida were heroes of the 
1,001 Nights, invented by eighth- and ninth-century 
Baghdad male street-storytellers who mirrored in 
their tales the fascination of Muslim elites and 
crowds with strangers as a source of magic diver- 
sity. And the primary fascinating strangers for men 
are indeed women. So, although Scheherazade, the 
storyteller of the 1,001 Nights, was supposed to be 
Persian, it was Arab women like Princess 
Zubaida—who managed to seduce the Caliph 


Harun while digging wells and building walls to 
provide creature comforts during the hajj—who 
inspired our Baghdad storytellers. 

These male storytellers forbade in their fiction 
the imaginary Scheherazade to speak during the day 
and condemned her to limit her activity to the night 
only, but modern historians are discovering that 
Zubaida exercised her power 24 hours a day. 

Limiting women’s power to the night while for- 
bidding them from exercising authority during day- 
light—the monopoly of males—is a deep-seated 
reflex that goes back far into history. It is well con- 
densed in the slogan-like sentence that ends 
mechanically each of the 1,001 stories: “When 
dawn overtook Scheherazade, she lapsed into 
silence.” But limiting women’s power to the private 
sphere has always been a male fiction. And the 
defensive fear of the feminine has always gone 
together with the fear of strangers. When the lead- 
ers of a nation embark on communication as their 
way to glory, welcoming the different other as a 
partner is the magic shift that explains their success. 

To understand why modern Arab Gulf emirs are 
suddenly investing in information technology as 
their power base and promoting women as their part- 
ners, we must go back to Harun, who did the same 
when he decided to invest in the paper industry to 
launch Islam as a communication-powered civiliza- 
tion whose main weapon was the Arabic language. 
Just as today, Arabs were scientifically backward in 
the eighth century, but their switch to communica- 
tion enabled them to catch up with other nations by 
using language to navigate and conduct dialogue. 
Arabic, the language of illiterate pagans, was trans- 
formed into a medium of religion, the law, and sci- 
ences, promoting the Arabs to global prominence. 

Are we witnessing once again the emergence of 
women as brainy allies when men opt for commu- 
nication as their power base? Just to make sure you 
do not take me to be blindly optimistic, let me tell 
you that Western television companies such as the 
BBC and CBC are worried about competition in the 
United States from Al Jazeera, which has decided to 
launch an English language channel. As a woman, 
I will be more than thrilled if the competition 
between East and West switches from bombs and 
armies to communication strategies. a 
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ne of the most important public policy 
O goals in the developing world is the 

expansion and improvement of education 
for girls. Vital in its own right for the realization 
of individual capabilities, the education of girls has 
the potential to transfdrm the life chances of the 
girls themselves, their future families, and the 
societies in which they live. Girls with at least a 
primary school education are healthier and 
wealthier when they grow up and their future chil- 
dren have much greater opportunities than they 
otherwise would; even national economic out- 
comes appear to be positively influenced by 
expanded girls’ education. 

Unlike some development outcomes that depend 
on multiple factors outside the control of policy 
makers (either in developing countries or among 
donor nations), significant improvement in girls’ 
education can be achieved through specific gov- 
ernment actions. Expansion of basic education, 
making school infrastructure and curriculum more 
girl-friendly, and conditional cash transfers and 
scholarships to overcome household barriers have 
all been used to improve key outcomes, with 
demonstrable success. Lessons from regions that 
have made rapid advances with girls’ education, and 
from programs that have introduced successful 
financing and teaching innovations, can be applied 
to accelerate progress. . 

While public policy can make the difference, 
policies that ignore important gender-related con- 
straints to education at the primary and, particu- 
larly, at the postprimary;educational levels can have 
the opposite effect, reinforcing existing patterns of 
gender discrimination land exclusion. Those pat- 
terns are often deep-seated. Families in many soci- 
eties traditionally have valued schooling less for 
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girls than for boys. In most households, the domes- 
tic workload falls more to females than to males, 
leaving less time for school. If families are strug- 
gling to find income, the demand for girls’ help 
around the house (or in wage labor) may increase. 
Many parents believe that the return on educational 
investments varies according to gender—particu- 
larly if girls, when they marry, leave their parents’ 
households to join the husbands’. 

When girls in developing countries do enroll 
in school, they frequently encounter gender-based 
discrimination and inadequate educational 
resources. Large numbers of girls in sub-Saharan 
Africa drop out, for example, when they reach 
puberty and the onset of menstruation simply 
because schools lack latrines, running water, or 
privacy. Parental concerns about girls’ security out- 
side the home can limit schooling where girls are 
vulnerable in transit and male teachers are not 
trusted. And in some countries, cultural aversion 
to the education of girls lingers. Afghanistan's Tal- 
iban insurgents, who believe that girls’ education 
violates Islamic teachings, have succeeded in clos- 
ing numerous schools, sometimes by beheading 
teachers. Afghanistan is an extreme case, but a 
reminder nonetheless of the challenges that 
remain on the path toward achieving the high pay- 
offs from girls’ education. 


THE BENEFITS 

Why is the schooling of girls so critical? Educa- 
tion in general is among the primary means through 
which societies reproduce themselves; correspond- 
ingly, changing the educational opportunities for 
particular groups in society—girls and minority 
groups—is perhaps the single most effective way to 
achieve lasting transformations. A considerable body 
of evidence has shown that the benefits of educat- 
ing a girl are manifested in economic and social out- 
comes: her lifetime health, labor force participation, 
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and income; her (future) children’s health and nutri- 
tion; her communitys and her nation’s productivity. 
Most important, education can break the intergen- 
erational transmission of poverty. 

Female participation in the formal labor market 
consistently increases with educational attainment, 
as it does for males. In at least some settings, the 
returns to education of girls are superior to those 
for boys. Several studies have shown that primary 
schooling increases lifetime earnings by as much as 
20 percent for girls—higher than for their brothers. 
If they stay in secondary school, the returns from 
education are 25 percent or higher. 

The inverse relationship between women’s edu- 
cation and fertility is perhaps the best studied of all 
health and demographic phenomena. The relation- 
ship generally holds across countries and over time, 
and is robust even when income is taken into 
account. Completion of primary school is strongly 
associated with later age at marriage, later age at 
first birth, and lower lifetime fertility. A study of 
eight sub-Saharan countries covering the period 
from 1987 to 1999 found that girls’ educational 
attainment was the best predictor of whether they 
would have their first births during adolescence. 

Another study examined surveys across the 
developing world to compare female education and 
fertility by region. The higher the level of female 
education, the lower desired family size, and the 
greater the success in achieving desired family size. 
Further, each additional year of a mother’s school- 
ing cuts the expected infant mortality rate by 5 to 
10 percent. 

Maternal education is a key determinant of chil- 
dren's attainment. Multiple studies have found that 
a mother’s level of education has a strong positive 
effect on daughters’ enrollment—more than on sons 
and significantly more than the effect of fathers’ 
education on daughters. Studies from Egypt, 
Ghana, India, Kenya, Malaysia, Mexico, and Peru 
all find that mothers with a basic education are sub- 
stantially more likely to educate their children, 
especially their daughters. 

Children’s health also is strongly associated with 
mothers’ education. In general, this relationship 
holds across countries and time, although the con- 
founding effect of household income has compli- 
cated the picture. One study, for instance, compared 
17 developing countries, examining the relation- 
ship between women’s education and their infants’ 
health and nutritional status. It found the existence 
of an education-related health advantage in most 
countries, although stronger for postneonatal health 
than for neonatal health. (In some countries the 


“education advantage” did appear to be eliminated 
when controlling for other dimensions of socioeco- 
nomic status.) 

Other studies have found clear links between 
women’s school attainment and birth and death 
rates, and between women’s years of schooling and 
infant mortality. A 1997 study for the World Bank, 
which focused on Morocco, found that a mother’s 
schooling and functional literacy predicted her 
child’s height-for-age, controlling for other socio- 
economic factors. 

Although the causal links are harder to establish 
at the macrolevel, some researchers have made the 
attempt, with interesting results. For example, in a 
100-country study, researchers showed that raising 
the share of women with a secondary education by 
I percent is associated with a 0.3 percent increase 
in annual per capita income growth. In a 63- 
country study, more productive farming because of 
increased female education accounts for 43 percent 
of the decline in malnutrition achieved between 
1970 and 1995. 

In short (and with some important nuances set 
aside), girls’ education is a strong contributor to 
the achievement of multiple key development out- 
comes: growth of household and national income, 
health of women and children, and lower and 
wanted fertility. Compelling evidence, accumu- 
lated over the past 20 years using both quantita- 
tive and qualitative methods, has led to an almost 
universal recognition of the importance of focus- 
ing on girls’ education as part of broader develop- 
ment policy. 


THE TRENDS 

Given the widespread understanding about the 
value of girls’ education, the international commu- 
nity and national governments have established 
ambitious goals for increased participation in pn- 
mary education and progress toward gender parity 
at all levels. The Millennium Development Goals 
(MDG), approved by all member states of the United 
Nations in 2000, call for universal primary educa- 
tion m all countries by 2015, as well as gender par- 
ity at all levels by 2015. 

There is good news to report. Impressive gains 
have been made toward higher levels of education 
enrollment and completion, and girls have been 
catching up rapidly with their brothers. As primary 
schooling expands, girls tend to be the main ben- 
eficiaries because of their historically disadvan- 
taged position. 

The rate of primary school completion also has 
improved faster for girls than for boys, again in 


large part because they had more to gain at the mar- 
gins. Across all developing countries, girls’ primary 
school completion increased by 17 percent, from 65 
to 76 percent, between 1990 and 2000. During the 
same period, boys’ primary completion increased 
by 8 percent, from 79 to 85 percent. Global progress 
is not matched, however, in every region. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, girls did only slightly better 
between 1990 and 2000, with primary completion 
increasing from 43 to 46 percent. (The primary 
completion rate for boys went in the opposite direc- 
tion, from 57 to 56 percent.) 

The overall good news about girls’ progress must 
be tempered by realism, and a recognition that the 
goal is not to have boys’ and girls’ educational 
attainment “equally bad.” Today, a mere nine years 
from the MDG deadline, it is clear that the important 
improvements over the past several decades in the 
developing world—in many instances, unprece- 
dented rates of increase in 
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In some countries the main reason for low edu- 
cational attainment is that children do not enroll in 
school. In Bangladesh, Benin, Burkina Faso, Ivory 
Coast, India, Mali, Morocco, Niger, and Senegal, 
more than half of children from the bottom 40 per- 
cent of the income distribution never even enroll. 
Elsewhere, particularly in Latin America, enroll- 
ment may be almost universal, but high repetition 
and dropout rates lead to low completion rates. In 
both cases poor students are much more likely not 
to complete school. 

In many countries the rural/urban education gap 
is a key factor explaining education differentials. In 
Mozambique, the rural completion rate is 12 per- 
cent, while at the national level 26 percent of chil- 
dren complete school. Burkina Faso, Guinea, 
Madagascar, Niger, and Togo all demonstrate a sim- 
ilar pattern. In rural areas, the gender gap in com- 
pletion is pronounced in Africa: in Benin, Burkina 

Faso, Guinea, Madagascar, 








primary school enrollment 
and completion—still leave 
a large number of poor 
countries very far from the 
target. While girls are mak- 
ing up ground rapidly, in 
many of the poorest coun- 
tries the achievements on improved gender parity 
must be seen in the context of overall low levels of 
primary school completion. 

An estimated 104 million to 121 million children 
of primary school age across the globe are not in 
school, with the worst shortfalls in Africa and South 
Asia. Completion of schooling is a significant prob- 
lem. While enrollment has been increasing, many 
children drop out before finishing the fifth grade. 
In Africa, for example, just 51 percent of children 
(46 percent of girls) complete primary school. In 
South Asia, 74 percent of children (and just 63 per- 
cent of girls) do so. 

Low levels of enrollment and completion are 
concentrated not only in certain regions but also 
among certain segments of the population. In every 
country completion rates are lowest for children 
from poor households. In Western and Central 
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Girls are catching up quickly in 
most countries, but the level they 
are catching up to is still quite low. 





Mozambique, and Niger, a 
mere 15 percent of girls who 
start primary school make it 
to the end. 

Policy makers increas- 
ingly are recognizing the 
importance of addressing 
the special needs and vulnerabilities of marginal 
populations, even in relatively well-off countries 
with education levels that, on average, look quite 
good. As my colleagues Maureen Lewis and Mar- 
laine Lockheed at the Center for Global Develop- 
ment highlight in a forthcoming book, girls who are 
members of marginalized groups—the Roma in 
Eastern Europe, the indigenous populations in Cen- 
tral America and elsewhere, the underprivileged 
castes and tribes in India—suffer a double disad- 
vantage. Low educational attainment for girls is an 
obvious mechanism through which historical dis- 
advantage 1s perpetuated. In Laos, for example, 
more than 90 percent of men in the dominant Lao- 
tai group are literate, while only 30 percent of the 
youngest cohort of women belonging to excluded 
rural ethnic groups can read and write. 

Beyond the primary school enrollment and com- 
nletian trende a camnley nrohlem is the analitv of 
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equivalent in relative terms to the top performers in 
the high-enrollment developed nations. The data 
on national examinations is equally alarming. Stu- 
dent performance on national exams in South Asian 
and African countries shows major gaps in acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and skills. 

Thus, the picture of progress and gaps is a com- 
plex one: rapid improvements relative to historical 
trends, but far off the ideal mark in the poorest 
countries. Girls are catching up quickly in most 
countries, but the level they are catching up to is 
still quite low. In many nations, the “lowest hang- 
ing fruit” has already been reached; for all children, 
and for girls in particular, the ones now out of 
school come from the most economically and 
socially disadvantaged backgrounds, and will be the 
hardest to reach. Finally, even among those children 
in school, evidence about poor learning outcomes 
should be cause for alarm. 


THE CHALLENGES 

The central imperative for improving educational 
opportunities and outcomes for girls in the low 
enrollment countries, including in sub-Saharan Africa 
and parts of South Asia, is to improve overall access 
and the quality of primary schooling. In doing so, 
planners and policy makers should ensure that they 
are not perpetuating barriers to girls’ participation. 

Getting to universal primary education (either 
enrollment or the more ambitious goal of comple- 
tion) in sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia will 
require large-scale expansion in physical infrastruc- 
ture, the number of teachers, and teaching/learning 
materials. Moreover, it will require fundamental 
improvements in the education institutions: more 
attention to learning outcomes rather than enroll- 
ment numbers, greater incentives for quality teach- 
ing, and more responsiveness to parents. This is a 
huge agenda. The donor and international technical 
community can support it, but it must be grounded 
in the political commitment of national and subna- 
tional governments. 

Secondary to the “more and better education for 
all” agenda, and of particular relevance in countries 
that have already made significant progress so that 
most children go to school, is the need to under- 
stand and address the needs of particular disadvan- 
taged groups, where gender differentials are 
especially pronounced. Beyond the efforts to reach 
children from poor and rural households, public 
policy makers need to understand and pay attention 
to ethnic and linguistic minorities, reaching them 
with tailored approaches rather than simply an 
expansion of the types of educational opportunities 


provided to the majority population. In addressing 
this challenge, policy makers must accept that 
reaching these key populations implies higher unit 
costs, as well as the adoption of potentially contro- 
versial measures, such as bilingual curriculum. 

Finally, success in moving close to universal pri- 
mary school enrollment generates its own new chal- 
lenges. As more children complete primary school, 
the private benefits, in higher wages, decline (though 
the social benefits remain high). Private rates of 
return— perceived and real—cease to be seen as 
much of a reason for sending children to primary 
school, unless there is access to postprimary educa- 
tion. In addition, both the expansion of the existing 
education systems in many developing countries and 
the “scaling-up” of other public sector functions 
(such as health services, water management, and 
general public administration) require a larger cadre 
of educated and trained workers, the products of 
postprimary education. For these reasons, attention 
must be given to expanded opportunities for girls at 
the secondary level. 

While international attention and goal-setting 
have been directed almost exclusively at the pri- 
mary level, and the donor community has been 
persuaded by arguments about greater economic 
returns from primary education and the potentially 
regressive effects of investments at the secondary 
level, a large agenda remains unattended. It is at 
the secondary level that many of the microeco- 
nomic, health, and fertility outcomes of girls’ edu- 
cation are fully realized. And common sense alone 
suggests that the large (and growing) cohort of 
children moving through primary schooling will 
create unsustainable pressures for postprimary 
education opportunities. If those are severely 
rationed, as they are in much of sub-Saharan 
Africa, the negative feedback to parents who sacri- 
ficed to send their children through primary school 
may be profound. Sorting out the design, financ- 
ing, and institutional arrangements for effective 
secondary schooling—that is also responsive to 
labor market demand—is an essential part of good 
policy making today. 


THE WAY FORWARD 

Beyond general expansion of enrollment, gov- 
ernments can get out-of-school children into school 
by crafting specific interventions to reach them, and 
by increasing educational opportunities (formal and 
informal) for girls and women. In designing these 
initiatives, success depends on understanding and 
taking into account powerful demand-side influ- 
ences that may constrain girls’ school participation. 


Specific interventions have been shown, in some 
settings, to get hard-to-reach children into school. 
These include eliminating school fees, instituting 
conditional cash transfers, using school feeding 
programs as an incentive to attend school, and 
implementing school health programs to reduce 
absenteeism. Several interventions have proved 
particularly successful where girls’ participation is 
low. These include actions that increase security 
and privacy for girls (for example, ensuring that 
sanitation facilities are girl-friendly), as well as 
those that reduce gender-stereotyping in curricu- 
lum and encourage girls to take an active role in 
their education. 

While few rigorous evaluations have been under- 
taken, many experts suggest that literacy programs 
for uneducated mothers may help increase school 
participation by their children. Adult literacy pro- 
grams may be particularly useful in settings where 
there are pockets of undereducated women, such as 
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ing in countries that have more than their hands 
full with the basics of “Education for All.” There is 
a broad consensus in the international donor com- 
munity about the value of girls’ education, and 
innovations have been introduced through donor- 
funded programs under the auspices of UNICEF, the 
World Food Program, the US Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, and other key agencies. These 
have been valuable contributions, and have sup- 
ported the work of champions at the national and 
local levels. 

The donor community could come together now 
to accelerate progress in a very particular way. Work- 
ing with both governments and nongovernmental 
organizations in countries where specific excluded 
groups—ethnic and/or linguistic minorities—have 
much poorer education outcomes, donors could 
finance the design, introduction, and rigorous eval- 
uation of targeted programs to improve access to 
appropriate educational opportunities, with a partic- 
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on specific program- 
matic investments. But 
sustained improve- 
ments ın education are 
impossible to achieve without improving the way 
in which key institutions in the sector function, 
and without increasing parental volvement in 
decisions affecting their children’s education. Many 
countries with poorly performing educational sys- 
tems suffer from institutional weaknesses, includ- 
ing low management capacity, nontransparent 
resource allocation and accounting practices, and 
substandard human resources policies and prac- 
tices. Incentive structures that fail to reward good 
performance create and reinforce the most delete- 
rious characteristics of weak institutions. 

Parents who are well informed of policies and 
resource allocations in the education sector and who 
are involved in decisions regarding their children’s 
schooling exert considerable influence and help con- 
tribute solutions. Involved communities are able to 
articulate local school needs, hold officials account- 
able, and mobilize local resources to fill gaps when 
the government response is inadequate. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 

Donor agencies have been at the leading edge of 
the dialogue about the importance of girls’ educa- 
tion, often providing the financial support, 
research, and political stimulus that may be lack- 


Mozambique, and Niger, a mere 15 percent of 
girls who start primary school make it to the end. 





girls. While different 
bilateral and multilat- 
eral donors could take 
the lead in funding 
specific types of programs or working in particular 
countries on the challenge of the “doubly disadvan- 
taged,” a shared learning agenda could be coordi- 
nated across agencies to generate much more than 
the spotty anecdotes and case studies on which we 
currently depend. 

The learning agenda would include three com- 
ponents: first, the enduring questions to be exam- 
ined—for example, determining the most effective 
strategies to improve learning outcomes among 
children who come from households where the 
language spoken is not the language of instruc- 
tion; second, the use of methods that permit 
observed results to be attributed to the program; 
and third, the features that will ensure maximum 
credibility of the evaluations, such as indepen- 
dence, dissemination of results (whether the find- 
ings are favorable or not), and wide sharing of the 
data for reanalysis. 

Just as education can transform individuals’ lives, 
learning what works can transform the debates in 
development policy. The beneficiaries in develop- 
ing countries would include not only girls who 
receive the education they deserve and need, but 
also families and communities and future genera- 
tions thereby lifted over time out of poverty. E 
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Poland Provoked: 


How Women Artists En-Gender Democracy 
ELZBIETA MATYNIA 


uring Communist rule in Poland, a young 
D artist known as Natalia LL organized in 

Wroclaw ın 1978 the first significant exhibit 
of Polish women artists, entitled simply “Women’s 
Art.” Two years later another artist, Izabella Gus- 
towska, presented in her Poznan gallery a second 
group show under the same unpretentious title. She 
organized three more women’s exhibits there 
between 1987 and 1994. Today, one can talk about 
a tradition of group shows by women, with a roster 
of more than a dozen major exhibits throughout 
Poland, augmented by numerous presentations 
abroad, the most recent one, “Architectures of Gen- 
der: Contemporary Women’s Art in Poland,” 
mounted in the spring of 2003 in New York. 

Indeed, more than a decade and a half after Poles 
successfully negotiated their transition from com- 
munism to democracy in the spring of 1989, art by 
women, especially conceptual art, has become a 
major field—as well as an instrument—of contes- 
tation in an astonishing struggle to save and sustain 
a barely reestablished public sphere. And ıt ıs above 
all women artists in Poland who have contributed 
to an “enGendering’—in both senses of the word— 
of public discourse, an important foundation of 
democratic politics. 

It took many years of persistent work by 
women's nongovernment organizations, feminist 
scholars, and activists for issues of gender to be pre- 
sented in nonderogatory terms in Poland’s main- 
stream press, for senior scholars or public figures to 
dare identify themselves as feminists on national 
television, for feminist writers to be invited to pub- 
lish their weekly columns in large-circulation news- 
papers and magazines, for feminist books to be 
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considered for major awards, and for gender pro- 
grams to be launched at major universities. 

Almost parallel in time, in the late 1990s, a fairly 
dramatic entry of women artists and their art into 
the public life of Poland took place. This can be 
only partially explained by a surge of information 
about the successes abroad of works by Polish 
women artists, or by the gradual mainstreaming of 
debate on women’s issues at home 

The entry of women’ art into Polish public life 
coincided with the eruption of major corruption 
scandals involving public figures, an accompanying 
loss of societal trust in new democratic institutions, 
and a fear among some Poles that an uprooting and 
dissolving of national identity would result from jom- 
ing the European Union. In this situation, the pub- 
lic debate generated by artists and their artworks has 
revealed underlying tensions between democracy 
and culture, and posed the challenge of establishing 
a new public space for addressing these tensions. 

Through their work, these artists have made a 
substantive contribution to an encouragement of 
democratic culture in Poland. Polish women artists 
today have launched a major effort to rework a syn- 
drome of Polish culture that has been dominant for 
two centuries: they are moving away from a preoc- 
cupation with issues of national identity and 
sovereignty and giving attention instead to active, 
postnational citizenship, the key agency in a demo- 
cratic polity. 


CIVIL SOCIETY GOES FEMALE 

Beginning in 1999—particularly after the spec- 
tacular success at the Venice Biennale of “Men’s 
Bathhouse,” a video installation in which Katarzyna 
Kozyra entered men’s baths in Budapest disguised 
as a young man—the Polish mass media were no 
longer able to ignore art by women. They came up 
with the catch phrase, “Polish Art Changes Gen- 


der,” followed by many other headlines, often sar- 
castic, that ended with question marks. 

The changing gender of Polish art has been 
framed as a ridiculous women’ rebellion, a conspir- 
acy by irresponsible, immature, publicity-seeking, 
senselessly provocative female artists. The emer- 
gence of public discussion of women’s art was thus 
neither the glorious growth of a young democratic 
culture in which gender prejudices were finally dis- 
carded, nor a final victory of emancipatory feminist 
discourse in Poland. 

Works by Polish women featured at the New York 
exhibit, as well as many other installations presented 
by women artists throughout Poland, have never- 
theless ignited the most contentious and significant 
debates concerning the limits of free speech, artistic 
expression, censorship, public sponsorship of 
art, and responsi- 
ble citizenship. In 
the media emerged 
a frequently dis- 
concerting realiza- 
tion that women 
in the art world 
were launching a 
resolute interven- 
tion into an increasingly shrinking public sphere, 
entering into play with a coercive cultural system in 
order to pluralize discourse. And once this inter- 
vention became not only controversial but also 
exceedingly public, ıt could not be ignored. 

It is difficult to escape a sense of irony when one 
looks back at the inventiveness and glorious boom- 
ing of civil society in the nondemocratic Poland of 
the 1970s and 1980s, and now observes its current 
degradation. Although the pre-1989 “public sphere” 
generated by civil society was not exactly public, it 
was vigorous and thriving, and most certainly it was 
civil society that unfurled the democratic changes. 
A decade after the momentous negotiated settlement 
with the communist regime, the public sphere, now 
truly public and free, came to find itself in circum- 
stances similar to those of the now professionally 
streamlined civil society—a civil society that was 
allotted its appropriate slot within the framework of 
a formal democracy, as the so-called third sector, but 
that had lost much of its vigor and critical voice. 

The last big event staged by the pre-1989 civil 
society was the “roundtable talks” with the regime, 
in which a process of gradual democratization was 
negotiated and put into motion. Once free elections 
took place and political parties emerged, the role of 
the remvigorated citizen ended at the voting booth, 
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as all decision making was left in the hands of rep- 
resentative institutions. Paradoxically, but perhaps 
understandably, the new democracy—busy as it was 
with setting up procedures, mechanisms, and insti- 
tutions—disarmed and marginalized its own mid- 
wife: civil society. 

Yet it soon became clear that institutions and 
procedures alone do not make a democracy. There 
is no democracy without people who stand for, and 
argue, its values, principles, and ethos. There is no 
democracy without people who are ready to inter- 
nalize the principles of pluralism and equality 
under the law. There is no democracy without 
enlightened, critical, tolerant citizens. 

The newly official public sphere, with its gradu- 
ally diluted discursive dimension, became mostly a 
playground for the profit-motivated and often polit- 
ically implicated 
media. It is chal- 
lenged less by the 
state as such than 
by some of the 
state’s institutions, 
especially a parlia- 
ment increasingly 
driven by populist 
forces demanding circumscriptions in various 
spheres of cultural and social life. 


AFTER SOLIDARITY 

To explain this peculiar downsizing of the inde- 
pendent public sphere and its voice, one could seek 
answers 1n two closely related factors. The first is the 
very way in which the process of democratic trans- 
formation was conceptualized. The establishment of 
a procedural democracy with parties and elections 
was given priority over substantive democracy, in 
which civil society and a robust public sphere, con- 
cerned with issues of liberty, equality, pluralism, and 
tolerance, would be assigned a vital role. 

A second answer can be found in the political 
landscape as 1t has emerged in Poland since 1989. 
The crowning moment of Polish civil society, the 
so-called first Solidarity (1980-1981) that put the 
first serious crack in the communist system, was 
itself an alliance of various forces united only by 
their broadly anticommunist attitudes. Its three 
main original constituencies were workers at large 
enterprises, bringing a populist hue to the language 
of material claims and entitlements; the secular 
intelligentsia, including many lay Catholics, speak- 
ing the language of human rights, cultural liberties, 
and strong democratic commitments; and many in 
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the broader Catholic milieu who were unambigu- 
ous about their national colors, speaking the lan- 
guage of national values and claims. 

In the political scene of the late 1990s and 
early 2000s, this second current—representing a 
civil-society-based agenda of human rights, demo- 
cratic practice, and civic responsibility—seems to 
have been gradually marginalized, especially in 
the parliament. It was overpowered by the two 
pillars of the various ruling coalitions: the so- 
called postcommunist left, “reformed” in its dis- 
sociation from any communist principles and in 
its support of a free market and accession to the 
European Union; and the radical right, which had 
emerged, in turn, through a kind of symbiosis 
between the first and third constituencies of 
Solidarity, the proletarian/populist and the 
Catholic/nationalist groupings. 

The resulting civic vacuum is only partially filled 
by the existing NGOs, with their separate niches of 
expertise, often performing auxiliary functions for 
the various governmental agencies. Even though 
they greatly enhance the institutional landscape of 
democracy, the public debate that they generate is 
fragmented and limited to their specific concerns, 
often driven by external funding agencies. A visible 
exception to this vacuum is the still fairly young but 
vibrant Polish feminist movement, and the more 
general phenomenon of women’s art that gets 
exhibited throughout the country. 

There is a striking resemblance, structural and 
functional, between the artistic activities proposed 
today by women and the activities developed two 
decades ago in the struggle of a dissident culture 
with the Communist regime. Both pre-1999 art and 
pre-1989 civil society were co-founded and 
advanced by women, but the women rarely received 
full credit for their contributions. Today, however, 
women artists have managed to expand the frag- 
mented civil society. They have forced others to 
notice that, indeed, civil society changes gender, too. 

It is women artists who, by entering into an open 
debate with central elements of the Polish cultural 
tradition, pose the main questions concerning the 
nature of democratic citizenship, toleration, and 
pluralism. It is their art that affirms the principle 
that plurality and dissent enrich both individual cit- 
izens and the democratic polities in which citizens 
live. Some argue that this conceptual art looks like 
a Polish version of America’s culture wars. In the 
Polish context, however, it resembles the culture of 
dissent of the late 1970s and 1980s, when citizens’ 
initiatives were directed against an autocratic state 


and managed to create a culture that was indepen- 
dent from the system. 

Yet there is a very important difference between 
the culture of dissent and the heavily gendered civil 
society expressing itself through the arts 25 years 
later. When one looks at the scene of civic activities 
in Poland in the late 1970s, one thing is apparent: 
activities within the realms of the permitted but 
limited, the unofficial, and the forbidden all sprang 
from a peculiarly enlarged private sphere. The ini- 
tiatives of the post-1989 women artists have been 
taking place—albeit with increasing difficulty—in 
the public sphere proper. Under the conditions of a 
formally consolidated democracy, art has become a 
realm in which procedural democracy is being 
tested. It has become an important civic strategy for 
expanding the substantive dimension of democracy, 
for pluralizing the public sphere in order to engen- 
der citizens’ deliberations and negotiate differences. 


THE NATIONAL ROMANCE 

Among Poles there is a tacit agreement that the 
nineteenth century did not really end until nearly 
the end of the twentieth, in 1989. But while it lasted, 
argues one of the most insightful thinkers on the 
subject, Maria Janion, a unified romantic-symbolic 
style of culture reigned supreme, serving a compen- 
satory, therapeutic function for the nation. This all- 
embracing romantic paradigm designated a very 
clear role for art and the artist throughout most of 
the past two centuries: Polish art was expected, and 
conditioned, to perform service on behalf of the cap- 
tive nation torn between imperial powers. From the 
early nineteenth century, this hegemonic and highly 
functional cultural paradigm rallied around the task 
of regaining political nationhood, and for its sake 
appeared mostly unyielding, as all parties agreed on 
the historical, cultural, theological, and messianic 
legitimacy of the task. 

What Janion calls the romantic paradigm I would 
like to call—following Arjun Appadurai—“cultur- 
alism,” or salvational culturalism, the sole role of 
which is to mobilize cultural differences in the sal- 
vational service of Polish national politics. Although 
Appadurai examines the twentieth-century world of 
mass mediation, migration, and globalization, his 
concept also captures very well the founding period 
of the movement that was developed by exiled and 
displaced Polish artists and thinkers from Frederic 
Chopin to Adam Mickiewicz who lobbied in 
Europe—mostly in France—for recognition, sym- 
pathy, and support for Poland’ aspirations for polit- 
ical self-determination. 


The most recent climax of culturalism was the 
Solidarity movement and its underground activities 
under martial law, which were supported by various 
diasporic communities in the West. This was a pecu- 
liar mixture of national and civic-oriented currents 
resembling earlier romantic-national efforts. The goal 
of a future democratic, self-governing, autonomous 
nation-state that respects the dignity of its citizens 
found a popular rationale in narratives of historical 
suffering and injustice. It was dignified by works of 
the imagination provided by artists and—for the 
most part—embraced by the Catholic Church. 

While mapping unexplored areas of concern that 
had long been silenced or neglected as having a 
lesser urgency for the national community, the con- 
temporary art works by women artists have also 
staged a major rejection of culturalism, or at 
least its Polish manifesta- 
tion. The Polish version 
supplied, supported, and 
emphasized a spectrum 
of cultural differences 
that served a useful func- 
tion for both the nine- 
teenth-century movement 
toward national autonomy and the late-twentieth- 
century resistance against an authoritarian state 
imposed by “others.” 

The key elements of the culturalist syndrome are a 
general preoccupation with history, above all the 
recounting of a heroic past, a prime builder of 
national consciousness; the cultural idea of a tortured 
nation, usually closely identified with the Catholic 
religion; and in the absence of a satisfying reality, a 
life within symbols and allegories, a community of 
the spirit, nurtured by family memories of the resis- 
tance experience, shared by each generation. 

Any effort to challenge Polish culturalism— 
shaped as it was by various culminations of the 
romantic national mission, and heavily dotted with 
the graveyards of every Polish family—has been and 
still is considered a controversial, if not sacrilegious, 
undertaking. Efforts to challenge salvational cultur- 
alism, undertaken by some twentieth-century Pol- 
ish writers and artists—especially efforts to contest 
the legitimizing power of time, as in the heroic his- 
torical narrative—were consistently defeated 
because they competed with a key priority: the 
unfinished project of national sovereignty. 


POLONIA ON A PEDESTAL 
Resisting the dominant historical narrative meant 
resisting a past that had absolutized the nation and 
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constructed culturalism as the protective garrison 
for an exclusive national identity. Early-nineteenth- 
century romantic nationalism with its international- 
ism and progressive social ideas was replaced later in 
the century, everywhere in Europe, by a vision that 
highlighted the exclusive ethnic community as the 
only source of the good life. And this new concept of 
the nation required new imagery. In Poland it was 
increasingly framed by writers and artists in terms of 
a family that was kidnapped, abused, and torn into 
three parts by the neighboring empires, and whose 
survival—once political and military efforts were 
repressed—required a continuous cultural mobiliza- 
tion on the part of both those who lived in the parti- 
tioned lands and those in the diaspora and exile. 

The familial imagery, which became a key source 
of patriotic agitation and which at the time was 
almost entirely generated 
by men, was dominated 
by female figures. Women 
not only were used as an 
allegory of the nation 
(Polonia, like Germania 
and Italia in risorgimento 
nationalism, is a woman); 
they were also portrayed in Polish literature and the 
arts as extraordinarily committed fighters, soldiers, 
conspirators, and leaders in national salvation. 

Closely connected to the role of Matka Polka 
(Polish Mother), well explored in Polish feminist 
literature, is that of Matka Polska (Mother Poland). 
It is through a woman, both Polish Mother and 
Mother Poland, that the nation develops its badly 
needed differentia specifica. Polonia, an obvious 
product of the male gaze, is always a heroic and suf- 
fering woman: chained, throwing herself into an 
abyss, following her exiled husband to Siberia, or 
poignant, with a single tear running down her face, 
as on the popular poster, Votre Solidarite, printed by 
French trade unions after the imposition of martial 
law in Poland in 1981. Thus, Polish patriotic cul- 
ture, heavily relying on a female representation of 
the national tragedy, appeared to be a strongly 
matriotic one. 

As depicted by male artists in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, women naturally lent them- 
selves to a passionate, stormy relationship with the 
nation, especially when identity and belonging 
began to be defined on an ethnic, organic basis. The 
images of suffering but stunning-looking women, 
representing the nation and reproduced in thou- 
sands of copies, were disseminated through the 
period’s most popular medium of personal com- 
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munication: postcards. The matriotic culture pro- 
vided an overwhelming foundation for national 
identification as it began to transcend the confines 
. of the educated classes by utilizing the genres of 


popular culture: melodic songs, simple verses, and 


adoration of iconic representations of the Virgin 
Mary, crowned as the queen of martyred Poland. 
Matriotism thus assigned women a significant 
role in societal culture from which they were able 
to derive a sense of exceptional respect and unde- 
niable symbolic power, but the power extended to 
the symbolic realm was only rarely translated into 
a relationship of partnership or equality with men. 
(Notable exceptions to this rule occurred during 
the underground struggles of World War II and fol- 
lowing the December 1981 imposition of martial 
law.) Instead, the cult of women and their position 
on a national pedestal made it easy to discount all 
the other roles they played or could play in public 
life. And their empowerment was a work of the 
imagination, which led to real disempowerment 
once the goal of national self-determination was 


reached in 1989. 


Polish culturalism—with its dramatized fusion of 
nation and family, public and private, with its dubi- 
ously empowered women, and upholding a sharp 
distinction between us (Poles) and them (non- 
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Poles)—is still a vibrant source of political mobiliza- 
tion, as in the case of the surprising parliamentary 
victory in 2001 of a populist-nationalist party, named, 
aptly enough, the League of Polish Families. 


DISARMING THE PAST 

The appeal of culturalism, especially in rural and 
provincial Poland, provides a considerable challenge 
for democratic transformation, but also for the 
young feminist movement, since it does not con- 
form to the crisper patterns of exclusion analyzed 
by Western scholars. A consensus has emerged 
among leading feminist intellectuals in Poland that 
the power of the imagery, as well as the associated 
burden of responsibility, has been overwhelming, 
making the task of liberating women from it both an 
urgent and an uneasy one. Women artists, indepen- 
dently of feminist authors and activists, have taken 
on the challenge of disarming Polish salvational cul- 
turalism along with its gendering idiom. 

Recent women’s artworks exhibited in Poland 
resist the pressure of the national romance and the 
expectations it imposes on members of the national 
community, both men and women. But above all the 
artworks emancipate women from their symbolic 
subjection to the nation by, in effect, de-nationalizing 
them. The required heroism and suffering on behalf 
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of the group are replaced by a relentless investigation 
of ordinary, unremarkable, unexceptional activities 
such as gardening, cooking, cuddling, or—as docu- 
mented in Anna Plotnicka’s Livestories—chatting 
about sore muscles after aerobics class. Plotnicka’s 
postcards, pasted in a museum's reception space and 
offering authentic personal statements by individual 
women, stand in sharp contrast to the postcards dis- 
playmg visual allegories of suffering Polonia. 
Contemporary women artists in Poland reject art 
as a realm reserved for the heroic and symbolic, and 
the message they offer is consistently anti-heroine, 
thus liberating women from a tradition that puts 
both artist and subject on a pedestal. In one art show, 
the sounds of actual suffering, moaning, and groan- 
ing originate in a men’s gym, penetrating almost the 
entire basement space of the exhibit. Imposing fig- 
ures of Moses dressed in army camouflage and in 
dazzling patchwork are suddenly domesticated, los- 
ing their stern fatherly image. Numbers of fatalities 
in war, accidents, and natural disaster running along 
a pink tape turn suffering, death, and dying—all 
closely associated with the realm of the national— 
into unexceptional events, taking place all over the 
world, thereby disembedding them from the unique 
model of native salvational culturalism. 
De-nationalization also means de-matriotization, 
often shifting from the feminine to an exploration 
of masculine images. This could be perceived either 
as an inclusionary effort to dissolve the difference 
between genders or as an effort to turn the tables in 
order to experience the other. Either way, the art dis- 
plays a visible downplaying of women as the sub- 
ject. If they are present at all, they are there to 
confront the romantic-symbolic culturalist strategy. 
Conceptual art is not hospitable to allegories; 
instead it presents women as real persons, repre- 
senting themselves, and making others aware that 
the activities of gardening, preparing food, or docu- 
menting what appear to be insignificant conversa- 
tions, are practices oriented toward others, directly 
affecting our lives and therefore socially significant. 


THE ARTIST ON TRIAL 

The pervasiveness of spiritual suffering, mixed 
with messianic fervor and popular religiosity—all 
products of the romantic outlook and further 
strengthened by Communist repression of the 
Catholic Church—constitutes one of the key aspects 
of Polish culturalism. In a bold move to expose this 
culturalism’s spent force, made irrelevant after the 
achievement of ultimate liberation in 1989, concep- 
tual art has initiated a shift from the symbolic and 
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spiritual to the physical and sensual, and from the 
intuitive and passionate to the rational and discur- 
sive. This move away from a romantic fixation on 
the soul has brought about various transgressions. 

Passion, an installation exhibited in Gdansk that 
challenged the cultural paradigm by disclosmg male 
sexuality and de-spiritualizing the reasons for suf- 
fering, brought an unprecedented lawsuit against its 
author, Dorota Nieznalska. The artwork, or rather 
two of the disassembled elements necessary for set- 
ting it up as an installation, was confiscated as crime 
evidence in early 2002. Following her return from 
the opening of the New York exhibit, Nieznalska 
faced a trial in Gdansk in July 2003. A group of mdi- 
viduals representing the nationalist League of Pol- 
ish Families—including two parliamentarians who 
had never seen the exhibit except for some brief 
footage on television shot shortly before the show 
closed—filed suit, and the artist was indicted on the 
basis of Article 196 of the Polish Penal Code con- 
cerning crimes against the freedom of conscience 
and religious belief. (“Who offends religious feelings 
of other people, by publicly insulting objects of reh- 
gious worship or places designated for public per- 
formance of religious rituals is liable to a fine or to 
penalty of limitation of freedom up to 2 years.”) 

The court pronounced Nieznalska guilty of 
offending religious feelings, arguing that in her Pas- 
sion she publicly insulted an object of worship by 
juxtaposing the cross, the religious symbol of suf- 
fering, with male genitalia. The artist was sentenced 
to a limitation of her freedom, namely, “socially use- 
ful” work of 20 hours per month, monitored 
weekly, for a period of six months, and was ordered 
to cover the entire cost of the trial. 

The court case provoked a flood of reactions. 
Articles in the liberal media called the sentence an 
assassination of free speech, the legalization of cen- 
sorship, evidence of barbarity, and an act more char- 
acteristic of theocratic regimes. “Do we want to live 
in a country where the most talented and most sen- 
sitive are penalized, and where artistic visions are 
divided between those which are permitted and 
those which are not permitted?” asked a writer in 
the major daily, Gazeta Wyborcza. A spokesman for 
the European Union raised the issue of freedom of 
expression in Poland at a press conference on the 
occasion of the trial. A protest against “the restitu- 
tion of censorship” was signed by a group of senior 
professors from various Polish universities. Leading 
artists, curators, and art critics wrote open letters. 

Even an enlightened member of the clergy criti- 
cized the League of Polish Families, saying it uses 
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the name of the church to defend religion but does 
so wrongly, since the matter should never have 
ended up in court. A woman philosopher published 
a sharp critique of populist culture and constructed 
a bold parallel with fascist Germany, referring to its 
censorship of “degenerate art.” A right-wing news- 
paper boasted about the public applauding after the 
sentence was read in court. The judge, asked by the 
media why the sentence was so severe, responded 
that, after all, the artist received plenty of publicity 
from the case. 


DIVERSITY AND DELIBERATION 

In an ethnically and religiously homogeneous 
country where diversity is an invisible, and for most 
people a disturbing, variable, and where xenopho- 
bic attitudes are nurtured by hate speech dissemi- 
nated by right-wing media, it was conceptual art 
that uncovered and dramatized the condition of 
diversity and difference. The women’s conceptual 
artworks that have been exhibited throughout 
Poland have furnished a space for an initial rea- 
soned meeting with “the other.” The juxtaposition 
of gay, lesbian, and heterosexual couples in Gus- 
towska’s Passion and Other Cases, for example, pro- 
vides such a space, as do other works exploring 
various dimensions of gender construction, sexual- 
ity, ethnicity and religion, or unsightly illness. 

The artists’ projects constitute patient intellec- 
tual arguments, intentionally devoid of sentimen- 
tality and distanced from the emotional appeals 
found in salvational culturalism. They break the 
illusion of reality by studying and documenting the 
creative process itself: recording the disguising 
make-up session and pointing to the video-camera 
in a plastic bag before entering the bathhouse, or by 
engaging in conversation with onlookers at the gar- 
dening project. 

All of their renditions challenge the ways in 
which the rights of individuals—and above all, 
those of women—have been subordinated to an 
obligation to serve a variously defined collective. 
They depict and challenge different forms of dog- 
matism, invoked by the community, by the church, 
or by the state, that limit freedom of expression, dis- 
cussion, and criticism. While the conceptual art of 
Polish women refutes the celebration of a group 
and defends the autonomous individual, ıt never- 
theless does not conform to the traditional position 
of Western feminism, which is sharply critical of 
liberalism with its stress on a public-private divide, 
the key source of women’s exclusion. Yet, in the 


local context of salvational culturalism, the rise of 
cultural liberalism offers Polish women an indis- 
putably liberating opportunity, as it weakens the 
national, the ethnic, the authoritarian, and finally 
the populist. 

By putting the spotlight on the individual, the 
artists bring up the issue of difference: political 
preference, lifestyle, religion, sexual orientation, or 
ethnicity, thus opening up the possibility of 
wrestling with particularity and negotiating it. The 
spatial dimension of the art installations and their 
conceptual objective—to revisit cultural certi- 
tudes—aim at unmasking reality and revealing the 
ambiguities of cultural artifacts. The galleries and 
exhibition halls then become public squares where 
differences and commonalities can be recognized, 
thus leading to the formation of a diversified pub- 
lic. The art projects encourage the development of 
an engaged, critical individual, a more fully real- 
ized citizen in a democracy. 

In the context of a transitional society, relying in 
its initial period on the rudiments of procedural 
democracy, these artworks stimulate the emergence 
of deliberations, customs, and mechanisms that 
promote public discussion on the substantive 
dimensions of democracy. The creative energies of 
civic-minded women artists have brought about 
deliberative art, a mechanism opening up a possi- 
bility for the recognition and legitimization of dif- 
ference and the institutionalization of tolerance. At 
a time of societal disillusionment with democratic 
institutions and procedures—and amid a growing 
sense of helplessness in contesting the increasing 
marginalization of critical voices—deliberative art 
conceived by women has become a crucial vehicle 
of dialogue, which has recharged and expanded the 
public sphere. 

Institutions alone do not suffice: they have to be 
populated and watched by a democratically dis- 
posed citizenry. Determined to bring long-silenced 
issues before the public, deliberative artists in 
Poland patiently instigate new habits of the heart, a 
long-term process but a necessary one in order for 
any democracy to take root. Striving to reconcile 
national identity and diversity, deliberative art 
brings to light questions of equality and exclusion 
that in postcommunist societies were relegated to 
the back burner, and that are of major importance 
for women. The emergence of women artists as 
shapers of the agenda for public discussion is not 
only changing the gender of civil society. It is help- 
ing to engender democracy itself. | 
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From Victims to Saviors? 


Women, Power, and Corruption 
HUNG-EN SUNG 


2006 with the election or inauguration of 
female chief executives in an assortment of 
countries, ranging from Germany and Liberia to 
Chile. Apart from a trend toward more women in 
national leadership, some commentators have also 
seen in these events a quiet, worldwide progression 
toward more transparent 
CORRUPTION | and accountable governance. 
Seventh in a series | “Where trouble and corrup- 
tion hang in the air,” a St. 
Louis Post Dispatch correspondent wrote, “voters 
increasingly are turning to women to clean up the 
mess left behind by bad-old-boy networks.” 

How redemptive is the political emancipation of 
women to civilization? And, in particular, does the 
increased participation of women in politics promise 
a reduction in the public corruption that continues 
to ravage countries essentially run by men? 

Anecdotal evidence seems to support the notion 
of an anticorruption dividend. For example, 
between 1997 and 2005 the number of female par- 
liamentarians in Spain grew by 47 percent (from 86 
to 126); during the same period Spain's score on 
Transparency Internationals Corruption Perceptions 
Index, which rates countries according to their 
cleanliness in government, increased by 34 percent 
(from 5.9 to 7.0). Meanwhile, countries that have 
made little improvement in women’s political 
participation tend to show worsening corruption 
problems. Indonesia, for example, experienced a 
seemingly innocuous 2 percent reduction in its 
number of female parliamentarians between 1997 
and 2005, but it suffered an alarming 19 percent 
decrease in its CPI score (from 2.7 to 2.2). 

The pursuit of gender equality in politics and gov- 
ernment is an attempt to right the wrongs of sex- 
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based discrimination and disenfranchisement long 
suffered by half of humankind. But in addition to cel- 
ebrating this historic redress, some feminists and 
development specialists share a belief that the em- 
powerment of women brings closer to reality the Aris- 
totelian ideal of government by the virtuous. As more 
women gain access to decision making, the argument 
goes, female politicians and bureaucrats will replace 
the patriarchal politics of greed and exploitation 
with an ethic of caring and responsibility. 

In January 2001, this formerly inconspicuous 
view received endorsement from the World Bank 
with the release of a major report entitled Engender- 
ing Development through Gender Equality in Rights, 
Resources, and Voice. Societies where women have 
greater rights and participate more in public life, the 
report found, have cleaner businesses and govern- 
ments and enjoy more productive economies. 

This conclusion seems to turn on its head the 
debate about women and power. From victims of 
sexist oppression awaiting liberation, women have 
become the awaited saviors of countries afflicted by 
poor governance. But, in fact, both the reports anal- 
ysis and the prescriptions that flow from it are 
deeply flawed. 


WOMEN AND POWER 

Any meaningful discussion of gender and cor- 
ruption must begin with the issue of power. Cor- 
ruption as the abuse of public office for personal 
gain is by definition a symptom of abuse of power. 
Historically, women have been silent victims of gen- 
dered distribution of power. Despite steady and sig- 
nificant advances over the past decades, women still 
experience inequality in influence from the house- 
hold level to the national level. Whereas improve- 
ments in health and access to education have been 
impressive, changes in political participation have 
been largely disappointing—the growing number 
of women heads of state notwithstanding. 
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Women are universally underrepresented in leg- 
islative, judicial, and executive branches of gov- 
ernment. In 2005, according to the United Nations 
and the Inter-Parliamentary Union, only 15 of 170 
surveyed countnes reported a female representa- 
tion at the ministerial level of 30 percent or higher, 
and only 7,000 of the 44,000 national legislators 
around the world were women. This disadvantage 
is perpetuated by disparities in economic institu- 
tions and cultural assets that shape the political 
capabilities of women, including rights to property, 
freedom from household duties, self-confidence, 
and social approval. 

Control over resources and influence makes cor- 
ruption possible and attractive. In criminological 
terms, power provides the needed motivation and 
opportunity for corrupt behaviors. It is accepted as 
the law of gravitation in public administration that 
the relationship between power and corruption is 
unwavering. In Lord 





mother in relation to her infant become the fem1- 
nine model of all hierarchical relanonships? 

From this maternalistic perspective, feminine 
attributes such as mutuality and empathy are the 
origin of women’s redemptive ethical virtue and the 
source of their authority to rule. By this reasoning, 
a unique and unchanging feminine essence that 
exists above and beyond cultural conditioning 
holds the promise of more virtuous leadership and 
a decline in political corruption. 

Moreover, it ıs said that because women are geared 
toward interpersonal relationships by nature and 
nurture, they tend to develop a morality of responsi- 
bility, as oppose to men’s morality of rights. Men’s 
morality of rights is distinguished from women’s 
morality of responsibility in its emphasis on separa- 
tion rather than connection, in its consideration of 
the self rather than the community as primary. 
An ethic that emphasizes reciprocal ties and social 

constraints might pre- 





Acton’s famous words, sumably afford less tol- 
power endito cor The greater the representation of women in erance for self-serving 

rupt, and absolute power ; : corruption. 

corrupts absolutely.” parliaments or the private management sector, It is one thing, how- 


Therefore, in the- 
ory, the redistribution 
of political power trig- 
gered by the political emancipation of women 
should not change the general prevalence of corrupt 
incidents because the overall levels of motivation 
and opportunities for corruption remain the same. 
All else being equal, an increase in the proportion 
of appointed and elected female officials in govern- 
ment should increase the number of corrupt female 
officials and simultaneously decrease the number 
of corrupt male officials. 

The World Bank’s assertion that women in gov- 
ernment reduce corruption directly challenges 
Acton’s wisdom. It implies that Acton’s revered 
observation was limited to the male-dominated 
political reality of his time. Power corrupts, but not 
women (at least not at the same rate). 


GENDER AND MORAL INTEGRITY 

The idea of “incorruptible empowerment” may 
be an oxymoron in political philosophy, but it 
might not surprise behavioral scientists if it is 
applied to women. Psychologists have repeatedly 
noted that, across cultures, women devote much 
more energy toward preserving the well-being of 
the family in general, and of their children in par- 
ticular, than do men. Would not this biologically 
bestowed altruistic disposition by the powerful 


the lower the national level of corruption. 





ever, to say that gender 
differences exist in 
moral behaviors and 
political attitudes, and another to say that one sex is 
ethically superior to the other. For example, a 1999 
survey by Richard L. Fox and Robert A. Schuhmann 
of 900 city managers in the United States detected 
important gender differences in the managerial styles 
of public officials. Researchers reported that women 
city managers were more likely than their male peers 
to facilitate communication and encourage citizen 
involvement in their decision-making process. Men 
also tended to see themselves as policy entrepreneurs, 
while women perceived their role as that of managers 
and facilitators. Yet the study provided no basis for 
gauging the extent to which these instrumental dis- 
parities translate into substantive differences in the 
integrity and effectiveness of leadership. 

Has the dominance of the male ethics of rights 
in public life induced a politics of winning and los- 
ing, to the point of creating a strong hierarchy of 
power and the ensuing potential for selfish 
exploitation? Any solid answer must be based on 
empirical evidence. 


THE “FAIRER SEX?” 

The World Bank's Engendering Development report 
presented data, interpretations, and policy prescrip- 
tions that converged on the notion of women as gov- 


ernment cleansers. Two independent sets of studies 
provided the bank with the munitions to make its 
case. One of the papers, “Are Women Really the 
‘Fairer Sex? Corruption and Women in Govern- 
ment,” by David Dollar, Raymond Fisman, and 
Roberta Gatti, lent its name to the ensuing debate. 
The other monograph, “Gender and Corruption,” 
by Anand Swamy, Stephen Knack, Young Lee, and 
Omar Azfar, was originally issued by the RIS Center 
at the University of Maryland. 

Engendering Development based its “fairer sex” 
argument on statistical outcomes from comparisons 
of survey respondents, business organizations, and 
countries. Cross-national attitudinal surveys found 
that women were consistently more likely than men 
to condemn bribery. This finding corroborated ear- 
lier research that documented higher levels of altru- 
istic behaviors and communitarian attitudes in 
women than in men. Organizational data from the 
Republic of Georgia revealed that firms owned or 
managed by men were more likely to give bribes than 
those owned or managed by women. And, most 
important, the greater the representation of women 
in parliaments or the private management sector, the 
lower the national level of corruption as registered in 
surveys, regardless of differences in wealth, freedom, 
and education. Without exception, an inverse rela- 
tionship between women and corruption was 
detected at every level of analysis. 

Data, however, do not speak for themselves; they 
have to be interpreted. Acknowledging the funda- 
mental difference between correlation and causation, 
the authors of Engendering Development recognized 
that the inverse relationship between female politi- 
cal emancipation and decreased corruption across 
countries could be either causal or spurious. (A spu- 
rious relationship gives an impression of a worthy 
link between two events but is really the result of a 
third factor that causes the two events to occur 
simultaneously.) More egalitarian and participatory 
societies could achieve corruption reduction and 
gender equality at the same time without better gov- 
ernance being the consequence of women’s 
advances, suggested the World Bank researchers. 

Yet this potential explanation, stated in a sen- 
tence, was quickly discarded and replaced by a 
lengthy defense of the fairer sex hypothesis. The 
decision to favor the fairer sex account was justified, 
in part, by the fact that holding constant the effects 
of a few societal factors did not suppress the gender- 
corruption link in cross-national analyses. However, 
the core of the World Bank's argument was simply 
that psychological research proved the moral supe- 
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riority of women. While depicting the existing evi- 
dence as merely suggestive, the report straightfor- 
wardly called for “having more women in politics 
and m the labor force—since they could be an effec- 
tive force for good government and business trust.” 


THE CLEANING WOMEN 

Revised versions of the two seminal research 
papers on which Engendering Development based its 
case were published as refereed articles in scientific 
journals. Despite their words of caution, the 
authors of these studies signaled that the associa- 
tion between gender and corruption was statisti- 
cally significant and politically relevant. Citing 
these findings as support, increasing numbers of 
activists from nongovernment organizations have 
come to accept the intrinsic relative trustworthi- 
ness of women and have begun to advocate having 
more women in public offices to foster more hon- 
est governments. 

Engendering Development has had an especially 
notable impact on policy makers in developing 
countries. Sanjaasuren Oyun, a Cambridge-educated. 
scientist and one of only five women in Mongolia’s 
76-seat parliament, cited the World Bank report to 
harangue her countrywomen to enter politics and 
business and join the war on corruption. “Women 
can be very helpful in the fight against corruption,” 
she told reporters in April 2005. “In Mongolia this 
is particularly true,” Oyun said, “because women are 
entering politics more out of a sense of duty and 
responsibility than for any other reason, such as 
political ambition.” 

Two months later, the Secretariat of the Com- 
monwealth, the association of former British 
colonies, held a regional workshop on good gover- 
nance and gender equality in African countries ın 
which increasing women’s representation in politics 
was presented as a proven and “cost-effective way 
of fighting corruption.” 

Convinced of their own exemplary record in 
women’s rights and leverage as a top donor country, 
officials in Finland have been recommending that the 
World Bank's finding be translated into mandated 
gender-based anti-corruption measures—for exam- 
ple, requiring inclusion of women as both decision 
makers and stakeholders—in the bank's aid projects 
in developing countries. (The Finnish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs claims in a 2005 report, Combating 
Corruption. The Finnish Experience, that Finland has 
enjoyed one of the lowest levels of corruption in the 
world partly because “women have long been promi- 
nent in Finnish public administration.”) 
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In an apparent effort to downplay the fairer sex 
hype, Andrew Mason, one of the authors of Engen- 
dering Development and a senior economist at the 
World Bank, told reporters in April 2002 that he 
was not sure whether women were inherently more 
moral than men. As a matter of fact, he said, he pre- 
ferred to think that “a higher level of women’s par- 
ticipation signifies a country that is more open in 
general, with more transparent government and a 
more democratic approach.” 

Other World Bank researchers did not relent, 
however, and released another study, “Public Sector 
Corruption and Gender,” in June 2002. This new 
research focused on how different numbers of 
women in government affected corruption and 
painted a more nuanced, and even more intriguing, 
picture. In this examination of 4,000 public officials 
from developing countries, corruption was highest 
when women’s participation in “public organiza- 
tions” fell below 30 percent or when it rose above 70 
percent. On the basis of this curvilinear association, 
authors of the study recommended the maintenance 
of gender parity in gov- 





southern states in India. Her study detected no dif- 
ferences in attitudes toward and perceptions of cor- 
ruption between male and female officials or 
between districts administered by female leaders 
and those by males. Whereas previous research had 
found that women from the general population 
tend to exhibit higher standards of ethical probity, 
her study concluded that female officials, once 
given the opportunity for corruption, are as vul- 
nerable as their male peers to succumb to the temp- 
tation of selfish profiteering. 

Another basis for questioning the World Bank’s 
hypothesis stems from the possibility that a fairer 
system, rather than a fairer sex, accounts for 
declines in corruption. Expanded opportunities for 
women tend to go along with a social and political 
structure that is generally more open and hence 
friendlier to the democratic ideals of participation, 
fairness, and accountability. 

A liberal democracy is not satisfied with open elec- 
tions alone, but seeks to restrain state authority from 
violating the rights of individual citizens and minor- 

ity groups. It places the 





ernment as the opti- 
mum institutional ratio 
to prevent corruption. 

If the fairer sex 
hypothesis appeals to 
common sense, this 
more-is-better-but-too- 
much-is-bad proposi- 
tion approaches the bizarre. No explanation was 
offered to account for the necessity of having one sex 
checking and balancing the exercise of power by the 
other sex. Are state agents less likely to collude with 
colleagues of the opposite sex? Do officials tend to 
be less effective in monitoring the behaviors of their 
same sex colleagues? Without a logical underpin- 
ning, the gender parity solution to corruption is no 
more persuasive than advocating for parity in age, 
weight, or height among parliamentarians. Before 
answering the technical question of what percentage 
of women in government is most effective, we need 
to ask whether gender really matters. 


OR IS IT DEMOCRACY? 

More data on gender and corruption have since 
become available. In April 2003, Vadivelu Vijay- 
alakshmi presented a study, “Rent-Seeking and Gen- 
der ın Local Government in India,” at a conference 
titled “Re/constructing Corruption” at the Univer- 
sity of East Anglia. With funding from the Ford 
Foundation, Vijayalakshmi interviewed 500 elected 
representatives and appointed officials from two 


It is one thing to say that gender 
differences exist in moral behaviors and 
political attitudes, and another to say that 
one sex is ethically superior to the other. 





rule of law at the center 
of politics and empha- 
sizes checks on the 
power of government, 
equality under the law, 
and judicial indepen- 
dence. It also is more 
amenable than other 
systems to an expanded political role for women. As 
a result, the robust statistical association between 
gender and corruption at the cross-national level 
could be misleading. Both female participation in 
government and lower levels of corruption depend 
on a fairer political system. That fairer system is lib- 
eral democracy. 

I set out to test the fairer sex hypothesis against 
the fairer system hypothesis. Using regression anal- 
ysis, I treated both women in government and lib- 
eral democracy as multidimensional constructs and 
measured them with multiple indicators. I pitted 
three indicators of fairer sex (women in parliament, 
women in ministerial positions, and women in sub- 
ministerial positions) against three measures of lib- 
eral democracy (rule of law, freedom of press, and 
national elections) in a series of analyses of 99 coun- 
tries. I examined statistical correlations between 
these factors and levels of national corruption, using 
‘Transparency Internationals Corruption Perceptions 
Index as the corruption variable. 

My findings showed that the gender-corruption 
link was largely a spurious relationship, and that 


the presence of liberal democratic institutions pro- 
moted both gender equality and good governance. 
When analyzed in isolation from each other, both 
the level of women in government and the strength 
of liberal democracy were strongly and negatively 
correlated with corruption. But when both the fairer 
sex and the fairer system variables were forced into 
the same model, the effects of gender on corruption 
became statistically nonsignificant, whereas most of 
the liberal democracy indicators remained power- 
ful predictors. 

Freedom of the press demonstrated the strongest 
preventive impact on corruption, followed by the 
rule of law indicator. This makes sense. Freedom of 
expression coupled with vigorous investigative 
journalism that scrutinizes officials’ behavior 
enhances government transparency. And the sub- 
ordination of state power to the rule of law, along 
with the punishment of public misconduct by 
impartial courts, strengthens accountability. 

Interestingly, in my analysis, the existence of 
democratic elections exerted a positive but statisti- 
cally nonsignificant influence on corruption—sug- 
gesting that competitive elections are not an 
automatic cure to political corruption and can be 
vulnerable to unscrupulous manipulations. This, 
too, makes sense. It is the mechanisms of constitu- 
tional liberalism rather than electoral democracy 
per se that decrease corruption. 


MARKETING A MYTH 


Recently, other critiques of the World Bank's 
fairer sex argument have emerged, some based on 
historical analysis of women and political partici- 
pation. Anne Marie Goetz, an expert on gender and 
development with the United Nations Development 
Fund, called the alleged lesser propensity of women 
to engage in corrupt activities an emerging “myth” 
in her 2005 monograph “Political Cleaners: How 
Women Are the New Anti-Corruption Force. Does 
the Evidence Wash?” 

Goetz found nothing new in the idea of linking 
maternal virtues with higher standards of political 
ethics. Indeed, similar reasoning figured in argu- 
ments for denying women access to political partic- 
ipation. Philosophers such as Plato and 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau deemed women unfit for 
positions of power because of their volitional defi- 
ciencies as well as intellectual inability to under- 
stand the grand concepts of justice and impartiality. 
Instead, so went the classic argument, women 
should make maximum use of their affective and 
sensible instincts to become guardians and caretak- 
ers of their families. 
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In the past, women were ordered to stay away 
from public life because feminine ethics was 
thought to be incompatible with good politics. 
Nowadays they are drafted to the public arena 
because womanly virtues are said to be an antidote 
to bad politics. In Goetz’s eyes, the World Bank has 
simply inverted the utility of traditional sexist 
stereotypes to suit its mandate of integrating gen- 
der equality into economic development. 

Ideals of fairness and equality are less attractive to 
policy makers than the promise of efficacy. Thus, the 
advertisement of women in government as an instru- 
ment for reducing corruption may be a convenient 
way of attracting a wider audience and support for 
the cause of attaching gender considerations to polit- 
ical and economic reforms. Without backing from 
valid and reliable data, however, this marketing strat- 
egy risks both trivializing social justice and delaying 
the uncovering of true medicines against corruption. 


BACK TO CHECKS AND BALANCES 

Public corruption levels, as measured by Trans- 
parency International and other indicators, are lower 
in countries where more women are in government. 
This is an undisputed fact. But does this fact prove 
that female officials are more scrupulous than male 
officials? No, there are alternative theories to 
account for this statistical regularity. Psychosocial 
research on moral development may some day give 
us a more authoritative answer; we have to wait for 
it. Then, does it prove that female participation in 
politics reduces political corruption? No, correlation 
alone does not attest causation. 

So should raising female representation in gov- 
ernment be recommended as a corruption-control 
measure? No, increased female participation in pub- 
lic life is a good and just end, but it does not in itself 
offer an effective means to achieve clean government. 
Without a broader liberalization of political parties 
and state bureaucracies, only women representing 
the interests of elite dynasties or connected to cliques 
of special interests can aspire to coveted positions of 
influence. This kind of female emancipation neither 
strengthens democratic participation nor enhances 
good governance. Lacking a credible scientific basis 
for women officeholders being essentially better, 
there should not be a politics of essential goodness. 

Despite our frantic search for a silver bullet 
against corruption, politicians and policy makers 
will make more gains in good governance by cling- 
ing to the old insights of Baron de Montesquieu and 
Lord Acton. Checks and balances of power control 
corruption, effective checks and balances of power 
control corruption effectively. | 
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Israeli-Palestinian Conflict 

Jan. 4—Israelt Pnme Mimster Ariel Sharon suffers a major stroke, 
leaving hım in a coma. Ehud Olmert, the deputy prime 
mmister, assumes leadership of the nation. 

Jan. 25—The Islamic militant group Hamas wins a sweeping 
victory m elections for the Palestinian parliament, taking 76 of 
132 seats The ruling Fatah party, which has dommated 
Palestinian political life for 40 years, wins only 43 seats The 
Israeli government says it will not negotiate with Hamas, 
whose charter calls for Israels destruction 


AFGHANISTAN 

Jan. 4—Insurgents break into the home of a school’ director and 
behead him while forcing his family to watch Attacks by 
Tahban rebels, who believe girls’ education violates Islamic law, 
have forced numerous schools m southern Afghanistan to close 


CANADA 

Jan. 23—Stephen Harper and his Conservative Party win 124 
seats of 308 in parliamentary elections, defeating the long- 
entrenched Liberal Party, which had been weakened by 
investigations into government scandals 


CHAD 

Jan. 6—The World Bank announces suspension of all loans to 
Chad, including financing for a $4 2 billion oil pipeline, ciung 
the governments failure to live up to 1ts promise to dedicate oil 
revenues to the alleviation of poverty 


CHILE 

Jan 15—Michelle Bachelet, a Socialist candidate pledging to 
preserve Chile's prospenty and close ties with the US, wins the 
presidency with 53% of the vote. She will be her country’s Ist 
woman chief of state 


CHINA 

Jan 11—China reports that its trade surplus with the rest of the 
world tripled in 2005, to a record $102 billion 

Jan 16—Residents of Panlong, a village m Guangdong Province, 
tell reporters that thousands of security police with automatic 
weapons and electric stun batons moved into their village to 
suppress protests against government land seizures, wounding 
as many as 60 and killing at least 1, a 13-year-old gir. News of 
the violence 1s blocked in China 


IRAN 

Jan. 10—Iran breaks internationally monitored seals on several 
nuclear facilities, clearmg the way to enrich uranium, a critical 
step toward malung nuclear weapons European leaders call off 
negotianons and, with the US, threaten to refer Iran to the UN 
Security Council for possible punitive actions Iranian officials 
defiantly insist they have no plans to produce nuclear bombs 
They vow to halt all cooper-tion with international inspectors 
if the case goes to the Security Council. 
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IRAQ 

Jan 5—Suicide bombers in Karbala and Ramadi lull at least 130 
people, including 60 Shiite pilgrims at a holy shrine. Among 
those killed across Iraq are 11 US soldiers. 

Jan 18—Authontes find the bodies of 36 massacred Iraqis north 
of Baghdad. Many of the dead are identified as police recruits 
from Samarra, a largely Sunm Arab city 

Jan 21—The government releases official results from Dec. 15 
national elections, confirming that a Shute Muslim political 
coalition, the United Iraqi Alhance, won the most seats— 
128— the new 275-seat legislature Sunni Arab parties took 
58 seats. Negotiations to form a government continue 

Jan. 26—A federal oversight agency reports that, because of 
escalating security costs, haphazard planning, fraud, 
confusion, and shifting pnontties, the US will not complete 
scores of reconstruction projects promused to help rebuild Iraq. 


Kuwait 

Jan. 29—Sheik Sabah Al Ahmed Al Sabah, the pnme minister, is 
sworn in as Kuwait's new emir, ending an unprecedented 
leadership crisis ın the oil-nch US ally that saw the parlament 
vote to oust the former leader The death on Jan 15 of the 
previous emir had left as his successor a prince whom the 
parliament rejected because he was too ill to rule. 


SUDAN 

Jan 27—UN and US officials acknowledge to reporters that their 
strategy for ending rampant violence ın Sudans Darfur region 
1s collapsing The deployment of 7,000 African Union 
peacekeeping troops has not prevented brutal attacks agamst 
civilans, mostly by government-backed mulitas. Peace talks 
have stalled. A growing military conflict on the Sudan-Chad 
border threatens refugees hving m camps. More than 200,000 
people ın Darfur have died ın 3 years of bloodshed. 


TURKEY 

Jan 7—UN health officials report that 2 teenage siblings who 
died of bird flu in Turkey the previous week were infected with 
the deadly H5N1 strain of the virus, the Ist ume ıt has killed 
humans outside of East Asia. Experts fear that if the virus 
mutates into a strain that passes easily between humans, ıt 
could set off a pandemic. 


UNITED STATES 

Jan 3—Jack Abramoff, a lobbyist and Republican acnvist, pleads 
guilty to federal criminal charges in an influence-peddling 
probe He prepares to testify in a wider corruption case, ' 
possibly implicating members of Congress and their aides 

Jan 6—The Congressional Research Service, a nonpartisan arm 
of the legislature, issues a report disputing the Bush 
admmustraton’ legal rationale for eavesdropping on 
Americans without warrants The report says Congress did not 
give the president authonity to order electronic surveillance 
without court approval. 

Jan. 19—In an audiotape broadcast on Arab satellite TV, Osama 
bin Laden warns that his organization, Al Qaeda, 1s planning 
more attacks on the United States E 
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“The United States has been the regional power in Asia 
‘since the end of World War II. But change is under way.” 


America Confronts the Asian Century 


MORTON ABRAMOWITZ AND STEPHEN BOSWORTH 


he concept of East Asia as a region began as 

mainly a Western geographical expression. 

This area, encompassing the countries from 
Japan and China through Southeast Asia to Burma, 
became embedded in the organizational thinking of 
Western foreign ministries, including the State 
Department, but East Asia was never a very coher- 
ent geographical entity. To the extent that East 
Asian countries and peoples had common charac- 
teristics, they were primarily the legacy of China’s 
cultural influence and Western imperialism. 

Today, however, the expression “East Asia” is 
increasingly heard in the region itself and has taken 
on more concrete significance because of the 
region’ rapidly increasing economic integration and 
growing self-consciousness. This geographical focus 
is still, of course, somewhat artificial in today’s 
world: India, outside of East Asia’s geographical 
footprint, is likely to play a much bigger role in the 
region; Australia and New Zealand are eager to join 
the East Asian club; Japan and increasingly China 
are not just East Asian players but world players. 
Indeed, one of the difficulties East Asian countries 
have only begun to discuss in their movement 
toward a more cohesive regional community is 
whether to include nations outside their current 
usage of the term East Asia. 

Much more than a geographical expression, East 
Asia is now an international economic power. Its 
companies are serious, often dominant, players in 
virtually every industry. East Asian brands are now 
global brands. Commodity markets are shaking 
from the repercussions of East Asia’s growth and its 
escalating demand for energy, steel, aluminum, 





MORTON ABRAMOWITZ 15 a senior fellow at The Century Foun- 
dation. STEPHEN BOSWORTH is dean of the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy at Tufts University. This essay is adapted 
from their Theanine book, Chasing the Sun: Rethinking 
East Asian Policy (Century Foundation Press, 2006). 
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lumber, and countless other resources. The world’s 
nonagricultural labor force has virtually doubled in 
only a decade or two as East Asian workers have 
entered the global economy. East Asia’s share of 
global GDP has risen sharply from some 12 percent 
in 1970 to nearly 20 percent in 2004. Its share of 
global trade has grown even more rapidly, from 10 
percent in 1975 to 21 percent in 2003. Finally— 
some would say alarmingly—East Asian central 
banks now hold some $2 trillion in American 
assets. Who would have predicted, even 10 years 
ago, that East Asia would have become the largest 
foreign creditor of the United States? 

These massive changes have taken place over 
only half a century, a remarkably brief period. 
Progress, of course, has been uneven. A few 
economies still lag badly; some governments are 
unstable; two are very unedifying; and in many 
countries, including China, a large chunk of the 
population remains desperately poor. Still, the bot- 
tom line is impressive. In little more than one gen- 
eration, hundreds of millions of people have risen 
from a life of day-to-day subsistence to a world of 
middle-class consumerism. Even those hundreds of 
millions who have not yet prospered—resentful 
though many may be—have the powerful example 
of their countrymen who have. 

The region's global economic weight has not yet 
been matched by increased international political 
influence, collectively or individually. With the 
important exception of Japan (and tiny Singapore), 
East Asian countries remain absorbed with domes- 
tic affairs. Few seek to strut on a world stage, and 
again, with the exception of Japan, they contribute 
little to international humanitarian enterprises or 
the activities of the United Nations. 

China, to be sure, has begun to reach out and 
engage multilaterally, even in UN peacekeeping. And 
China’s concerns about its exploding needs for 
energy and other raw materials have led to an active 
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“CHINDIA” TILTS THE PLAYING FIELD 
Clyde Prestowitz 


JUST AS JAPAN appears to be emerging from more 
than a decade of economic difficulty, the emer- 
, gence of “Chindia” is rapidly undermining Tokyo's 
long-term game plan for staying competitive. 
The Chinese challenge has, of course, been rec- 
ognized for some time, and Japanese companies 
have responded by redoubling efforts to penetrate 
Chinese markets while at the same time keeping 
proprietary, high-technology production at home. 
But just as it seemed like these efforts might be pay- 
ing off, India has entered the picture with a high- 
. tech strategy of its own that, when paired with 
China’s manufacturing thrust, makes the entire 
Japanese economy more vulnerable than ever. 
Ironically, this is, at least in part, a result of the 
success of Japan's original export-led growth pol- 
icy. It worked so well that ıt was studied and 
widely imitated by other Asian countries seeking 
“miracles” of their own. First South Korea, then 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Malaysia, and 
Thailand adopted their own versions of the 
Japanese game plan. 
Of course, another important factor contributed 
powerfully to their success: the United States 
. adopted a complementary domestic consumption- 
led growth plan. This created the demand neces- 
sary to absorb the exports of the export-led growth 
countries by making America into the greatest 
‘ consuming country the world had ever seen. 





CLYDE PRESTOWITZ 1s president of the Economic Strategy Insti- 
tute and author of Three Bilhon New Capitalists: The Great 
Shift of Wealth and Power to the East (Basic Books, 2005). 


economic diplomacy in the Middle East, Africa, and 
Latin America. Economic growth has led to an 
expanding global agenda, which has stirred the 
bureaucrats and think tanks in Washington. Indeed, 
China is now invited in a serious way to help solve 
grave international problems such as nuclear 
weapons proliferation by North Korea and Iran. 

In general, however, the countnes of East Asia, 
including China, have a long way to go ın acquir- 
ing the habits of constructive global involvement. 
Cultivating such habits will be necessary if the 
region’s global influence is to grow and eventually 
permit East Asia to lay claim to its own century to 
follow the American one. The “Asian Century”— 
some would say the “Chinese Century”—is likely 
only a matter of time, but it will probably not arrive 
all that quickly. 


Over the past 30 years, the convergence of these 
two strategies has led to the creation of a global 
economic structure that is highly complementary 
and unbalanced. The strong dollar, while good for 
American consumers, has tended to move manu- 
facturing out of the United States to offshore loca- 
tions in Asia. The result is a large and rapidly 
growing US trade deficit that acts as the primary 
engine of growth of the global economy. 

However, this deficit has to be financed, and is 
currently funded primarily by lending from Japan 
and China. For a long time, it has been argued that 
this situation is nothing to worry about because 
the United States will move to higher ground by 
creating primarily a services and high-tech based 
economy that will eventually replace manufac- 
tured exports with exports of high value-added 
services and technology. As it has become a high- 
cost country in recent years, Japan has also begun 
to move manufacturing offshore while focusing 
more attention on services and high technology as 
the keys to future growth and competitiveness. 

The difficulty for both America and Japan is 
that China and India have come into the global 
system when the Internet and FedEx have can- 
celed time and distance. With its low-cost but 
good-quality labor and rapidly improving infra- 
structure, China has become the location of choice 
for commodity manufacturing. 

Beyond this kind of manufacturing, however, is 
the fact that China is also increasingly becoming a 
high-tech powerhouse. China's semiconductor fac- 


AMERICA’S FOOTPRINT 

The United States, of course, has played an enor- 
mous part in the transformation of East Asia. During 
the cold war, Americans ran Japan for a ume, helped 
create states in Taiwan and South Korea, fought two 
bloody wars, and brought millions of East Asians 
into their own population. The United States has 
given massive amounts of aid and technical assis- 
tance to friends and allies in the region. Huge expen- 
ditures in Asia during the Korean and Vietnam wars 
helped jumpstart growth in many East Asian coun- 
tries. Capital and technology flowed westward across 
the Pacific, generating profits for Us companies, while 
inexpensive, increasingly high-quality manufactured 
goods flowed back to the United States. 

Once the cold war ended, America’s preoccupa- 
tion with the area diminished; at least that is how 


l 
tories already rank among the world’s low-cost 
producers, and its biotechnology and nanotech- 
nology laboratories are moving rapidly forward as 
it absorbs technology from all over the world. 

So China is going to'be the location of choice 
for much high-tech development and manufac- 
turing as well as low-end production. And even 
more significant, perhaps, will be India’s impact on 
the global economy. Like China, its large popula- 
tion is mostly poor and unskilled, but making up 
10 percent of Indians are more than 100 million 
people who are highly skilled and fluent in 
English. Many have educations from elite 
American and British universities with extensive 
experience in Silicon Valley and other leading 
institutions and companies around the world. 


ANYTHING YOU CAN DO... 

These people can do anything that can be done 
in Japan, North America, and Europe. Indeed, they 
can often do it better, and they can do it for 20 
percent of the cost. In particular, because of the 
Internet, they can perform highly sophisticated 
and high-tech services. Intel and Texas Instru- 
ments, for example, have teams in India designing 
cutting-edge semiconductors. General Electric has 
one of its main R&D centers ın India. Brain scans 
and radiology of all types are read online in India. 
Indian hospitals are flying patients from all over 
the world for high-quality low-cost treatment in 
Indian facilities. 

On top of this, India has an entrepreneurial cul- 
ture and experience that are second only to that of 
Silicon Valley and far ahead of Japan’s. India may 
well outdo Japan and even the United States at 


many in East Asia have seen it, and many, especially 
in Southeast Asia, still do. But history, national 
interest, and money keep drawing the United States 
back. Taiwan and North Korea continue to require 
close attention. Washington's concerns about a pos- 
sible global disaster led it to take the lead, albeit 
belatedly, to stem the Asian financial crisis of the 
late 1990s. Above all, East Asia’s dramatic economic 
growth is bringing American and East Asian eco- 
nomic destinies together in ways that would have 
been inconceivable just a decade ago. We are indeed 
in new territory; the question facing American pol- 
icy makers is whether the United States is respond- 
ing in appropriate ways. > 

The United States has been the regional power in 
Asia since the end of World War II. But change is 
under way. While there still is healthy respect for us 
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inventing the next generation of technology and 
bringing it to market. 

Thus, the comforting neoclassical paradigm— 
according to which developed countries do R&D 
and high-tech invention along with sophisticated 
services while developing countries specialize in 
agriculture and low-end manufacturing—is being 
stood on its head. “Chindia” will excel at both the 
high end and the low end and in services as well 
as manufacturing. This means Japan’s ability to 
compete in the future will be severely challenged 
and America’s even more so. 

Indeed, ıt means acceleration of the likely col- 
lapse of the current global economic structure. The 
Us trade deficit cannot grow indefinitely. The ability 
of Japan to help finance this deficit will be dramat- 
ically reduced by Japan’s increasing inability to 
retain high-tech manufacturing as China more and 
more produces its own components and equipment 
and as India takes more and more of the sophisti- 
cated service work. Japan's trade surplus and level 
of savings will drop significantly. Likewise, the 
United States will not be able to expand its exports 
because China and India will be more competitive 
in both high technology and services. 

In light of this, experts like former Federal 
Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker are predicting a 75 
percent chance of a global financial crisis in the 
next four years. Indeed, some analysts are saying 
there is a 40 percent chance of a crisis within the 
next 12 months. This would entail a dramatic 
devaluation of the dollar, spiking global interest 
rates, and recession if not depression on a world- 
wide scale—with China and India emerging as the 
new arbiters of the global economy’s direction. W 


military power in East Asia, there is also some 
uncertainty about the relevance of that power in 
terms of what is actually happening in the region. 
Many East Asian governments still prefer a 
robust Us military presence in the area. Most believe 
that us forces in Northeast Asia are critical to keep- 
ing the peace in Korea and the Taiwan Strait. Even 
some of Washington's stronger allies, however, want 
a restructuring of the us military presence to reduce 
its political impact in their countries, including the 
cost of helping to maintain forces and bases. The 
marines in Okinawa remain a thorny problem for 
both the American and Japanese governments; the 
us military, after years of discussion, will finally be 
moving out of Seoul. Governments in East Asia 
today still usually find comfort in having the Sev- 
enth Fleet just over the horizon, but they are not 
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always eager to see American ships steaming into 
their ports. 

This changing perspective flows in great measure 
from China’s growing economic and military power. 
Even among Asian nations that are worried about 
being bullied by China, there is not much sense in 
and out of government of any active Chinese mili- 
tary threat—except in Taiwan—that needs to be 
deterred by the us military. But China’s neighbors 
do realize that their hopes for economic growth and 
stability greatly depend on good ties with Beijing. 
If China prospers, they will prosper, and if China is 
hurt, they will be hurt. There is, in short, a new 
complexity about what counts in East Asia. 


RUMSFELD’S QUESTION 

Some important Americans see China differently. 
Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld, for exam- 
ple, at a 2005 security conference in Singapore 
characterized China’s investment in new weapons 
systems as a threat to Asian countries. He went on 
to ask: “Since no nation threatens China, one must 
wonder: Why this growing investment?” 

His question is important, but it could be asked 
of all countries that maintain large and costly 
defense establishments. Indeed, coming from the 
defense chief of a country that spends more on 
defense than the rest of the world combined, Rums- 
feld’s question borders on the ludicrous. 

In part, it reflects a deeply held belief in some 
quarters of the us foreign policy establishment that 
America has unique burdens and responsibilities 
that require a huge military edge everywhere in the 
world. Since Americans are the good guys who ride 
to the rescue of the weak and oppressed, any amount 
they spend on defense is justified, and, whatever they 
do, they should not be seen as a threat to anyone 
who does not have malign intentions. This is, of 
course, not always how other countries have seen the 
United States, including many in Asia. 

Rumsfeld's question also reveals a mindset in the 
Pentagon about China and its prospective challenge 
to American preeminence, a mindset that is growing 
in Washington and elsewhere in America. While few 
disagree that the us relationship with China is multi- 
dimensional, China is often viewed as a rising power 
maneuvering to regain control of Taiwan, stirring a 
historical rivalry with Japan, scheming to take dis- 
puted islands in the Pacific, oppressing its own 
minority populations, and wanting “to drive the 
United States out of Asia” (whatever that means given 
the magnitude of the us trade deficit with China). 

There is also a deeper certainty, particularly 
among the conservative cognoscenti, that a more 


powerful, nondemocratic China will somehow ulti- 
mately challenge the existing world order, which 
has been largely constructed by the United States. 
This overall assessment—exaggerated as it may 
be—could well shape Washington's thinking about 
East Asian security and increasingly inform the 
policies that the United States pursues. The United 
States and China have begun to bump up against 
each other in many fields and regions—from 
Uzbekistan to Saudi Arabia and Iran to Nigeria. 
This not surprisingly frightens some Americans, 
particularly because China, unlike the Soviet 
Union, is not a Potemkin village economically. 


THE BALANCE OF SOFT POWER 

In some ways, the American foundation in East 
Asia remains strong. The power of the Us market and 
the reach of us financial institutions are enormous. 
America’s popular culture is pervasive and its higher 
education remains a highly valued commodity. Polit- 
ical elites still respect American power and determi- 
nation—and American values—even if they 
frequently disagree with Washington’ policies. 

Asians above all have wanted continuity and 
constancy in US policy. Both China and Japan 
assume that America’s interest and deep involve- 
ment in East Asia will continue. They may fret 
about the lack of policy continuity between admin- 
istrations, but no one thinks the United States is 
about to go away, even though many Americans 
think that is China’s goal. 

One senior Chinese foreign ministry official 
answered metaphorically when we asked how fail- 
ure in Iraq might affect attitudes in China about 
American “reliability.” He laughed and said, “We 
think of you Americans as great surgeons going 
around the world performing remarkable surgeries 
but then you move on to open up the next patient 
before you sew up the last one. We think you made 
a mistake going into Iraq. But you remain the most 
powerful country in the world, and your interests 
in East Asia are too great for you to walk away 
from.” He did not add that China is not exactly dis- 
mayed to see the United States tied down in Iraq. 

One might have assumed that China’s escalating 
power would cause countries in the region to value 
America’ presence more highly, and many do, espe- 
cially in Southeast Asia. But they tend increasingly 
to say this sotto voce. The Chinese are probably lis- 
tening, and few want to offend Beijing. 

Only Japan has moved to enhance its alliance with 
the United States. Tokyo has not hesitated to endorse 
the wider use of us forces based in Japan and has 
deployed its own forces beyond the Pacific region. As 


further evidence of support for the United States, as 
well as its own interests and its problems with China, 
only Japan has publicly indicated, very noticeably in 
2005, its concern over the security of Taiwan. 

One of the less noticed trends in East Asia is the 
emergence of a new generation of nationalist lead- 
ers, particularly in democratic countries, who are 
no longer willing to accept the delivered wisdom of 
the United States—one of the unintended conse- 
quences of democracy promotion. In South Korea, 
for example, the generations born after the Korean 
War, including many current politicians and gov- 
ernment officials, are reexamining their history and 
claiming to see a self-serving American hand that 
propped up authoritarian military leaders. 

While continuing to find comfort in their ties 
with Washington, South Koreans are defining their 
interests, especially in North Korea, independently 
from how Americans define theirs. They are 
increasingly attentive to China, which has sup- 
planted the United States as South Korea’s largest 
trading partner and 
whose views regard- 
ing North Korea are, 
at least for the imme- 
diate future, more 
compatible with their 
own than are those 
of the United States. 
The us-South Korean military alliance—though still 
firm—no longer seems an assured long-term ele- 
ment in East Asia’s future. 

us credibility among Asian publics has plum- 
meted in recent years, but negative attitudes toward 
Americans existed well before George W. Bush 
came to office. Young people in particular, from 
Indonesia to China, are highly critical of the United 
States even as they work hard to go there for edu- 
cation or employment. Chinese students cannot be 
budged from an angry belief that the bombing of 
the Chinese Embassy in Belgrade in 1999 was delib- 
erate. Few in East Asia support us efforts in Iraq; 
those countries that sent troops, such as South 
Korea and Japan, did so as an investment in their 
alliances with the United States, not because they 
agree with the policy. Among East Asia’s Muslim 
population there is a strident antagonism toward us 
policies on Iraq and the Arab-Israeli issue. 

The longevity of these attitudes remains to be 
seen. Events have a way of altering perceptions— 
for good or for ill. The us humanitarian responses 
to the December 2004 Indian Ocean tsunami and 
Pakistan’s earthquake in October 2005 restored 
some measure of goodwill m the area, at least 





One might have assumed that China’s 
escalating power would cause countries in the 
region to value America’s presence more highly. 
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temporarily. For now, however, America’s “soft 
power”—historically invaluable if not as visible as 
its “hard power”—is declining. 

For one thing, the United States has more rivals 
in the soft power competition. East Asia is develop- 
ing a vibrant contemporary culture that offers alter- 
natives to Hollywood and MTV. In television and 
film, South Korea, Hong Kong, and others are now 
producing for all of East Asia, not just for local mar- 
kets. In higher education, it is not only post~9-11 
difficulty in obtaining student visas that has reduced 
the number of East Asian applicants to American 
universities. There are newly credible options. The 
region, particularly China, is investing heavily in 
homegrown alternatives to Western elite institu- 
tions. Fluency in English will continue to be an 
essential tool for success internationally, but younger 
East Asians increasingly see fluency in Mandarin as 
a marketable skill. P 

Does this shift in attitudes and perceptions have 
serious policy significance? We believe it does. It lim- 
its bilateral, coopera- 
tion and Washington's 
ability to mobilize 
support in interna- 
tional institutions. It 
constrains Asian gov- 
ernment policies that 
otherwise could be 
more accommodating to us policy. Over the 
longer term, growing negativism can corrode the 
United States’ interests and lessen its influence. 
New governments will come to power as in South 
Korea that are less bound by history and less in 
awe of America. 

If the United States has begun to lose influence 
in East Asia, Americans can take some consolation 
that the decline results from their successes as well 
as their failures. While the cost of their efforts has 
been great in blood and money, the United States 
has achieved a large measure of its original postwar 
aims in East Asia: growth, stability, democracy— 
and independence. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD GORILLA 

The United States remams an incredibly dynamic 
country and a central player in the region. But it is 
having difficulty getting used to a new East Asia 
where its power is still great but its sway much less. 
And this could get worse. Japan was and still is a 
competitive economic challenge, but it has been 
largely an American follower in geopolitical terms. 
Now the United States has a 600 pound gorilla in 
the neighborhood, perhaps going on 800 pounds. 
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It is definitely not a poodle, and Americans fulmi- 
nate about China even as they devour its goods and 
vie to enter its markets. Even South Korea, a smaller 
but impressive dynamo, no longer marches to the 
US tune on critical matters, while much of South- 
east Asia is enthralled by China or, like Burma and 
Cambodia, beholden to it. 

America has developed new dependencies as 
well. Its interest rates and capital markets depend on 
East Asian central banks’ willingness to hold us debt 
generated by ballooning trade deficits. Its homeland 
security depends on the cooperation of Indonesia, 
Thailand, and others in exchanging intelligence and 
undertaking joint police action against terrorists. Its 
companies and workers are vulnerable to rapidly 
shifting patterns of comparative advantage as Asia 
moves up the technological ladder. Americans must 
adjust to higher prices for commodities, notably 
energy, as East Asian demand surges. While the ben- 
efits to the United States of Asian success far out- 
weigh the costs, that is not always or even usually 
evident in domestic political discourse. 

Meanwhile, Washington has to be constantly 
attentive to the two issues carried over from the 
past century—Taiwan and North Korea—where the 
burden of deterrence is still significantly America’s 
to carry. Also dangerous, however, is the tendency 
to view the new East Asia from a largely military 
perspective, especially when it comes to China. The 
reality is that the utility of military force, beyond 
the Taiwan and North Korean issues, is not all that 
compelling to many East Asian countries as they 
consider how to balance the nature of their long- 
term relationships with China and their equities 
with the United States. It is similarly questionable 
whether military power remains all that relevant to 
America’s desire to guard access to resources and 
markets in East Asia. 

The challenge for the United States in this region 
in this new century seems increasingly one of man- 
aging globalization and economic competition—the 
drive for markets, the growth of new technologies, 
and the critical requirement for human talent. In 
the long run, what East Asia offers the world is not 
just inexpensive labor, but impressive intellectual 
power and enormously hardworking and market- 
oriented peoples. The competitive challenge 
promises to be increasingly formidable. 

America’s chances for success in this competition 
will not be enhanced by simply providing more 
resources for its military. Such a one-dimensional 
approach will both stir the competitive juices of 
potential rivals and discomfit friends and allies. 
The increasing economic and perhaps political 


integration of East Asia will strengthen both of 
these reactions. 


THE AMERICAN CHALLENGE 

The American relationship with the new East 
Asia will be determined in large part by four inter- 
related issues. First, how should the United States 
deal with Chinas emergence as a great player on the 
international scene? Will it try to balance an eco- 
nomic and political approach with a heavy military 
containment effort? If so, how? Should Washington 
try to encourage China to be a responsible “stake- 
holder” in the international system, as Deputy Sec- 
retary of State Robert Zoellick urged in a November 
2005 speech, drawing the Chinese into embracing 
the international system much as Americans have 
managed it over the past several decades? Or must 
the United States accept that life may be a little dif- 
ferent and that stakeholders, especially ones on the 
rise, may want a substantial role in setting the 
course and not just following it? 

Second, effective handling of the Taiwan and 
North Korean issues is critical to continued peace 
in East Asia. These two potential flashpoints are an 
inescapable part of managing Us relations with 
China, Japan, and South Korea as well as the wider 
global issue of nonproliferation. America’s skill in 
dealing with these challenges remains a major 
determinant of its ability to exercise leadership and 
influence in the region. 

A third issue is how to deal with Sino-Japanese 
competition. Some want to maintain a more vigor- 
ous US-Japan military alliance directed at contain- 
ing China. Others see this as geopolitical folly and 
argue that America’s efforts should focus on work- 
ing to reduce tensions between China and Japan, 
persuading the latter to come to terms more effec- 
tively with its wartime past so it can play a more 
effective peacetime role in the region. 

Last, how should Washington respond to efforts 
to build wider and more effective political and eco- 
nomic cooperation within East Asia? It is unclear 
at this point where this effort, including the notion 
of an East Asian Community, might go, but it will 
definitely not fade away. The United States can 
influence, though not necessarily determine, the 
outcome of the effort. But first America will have to 
decide what outcome it wants. 

A new sun has risen in East Asia, and it can make 
the West uncomfortably warm. us policy in any 
event should be grounded in the region’s new reali- 
ties. Americans cannot allow themselves to be mes- 
merized by military considerations or seduced by 
excessive geopolitical rhetoric. a 
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experiencing substantial change. New fea- 
tures are appearıng while old characteristics 
are redefined. Traditional hard power factors now 
interact with emerging soft power issues. No single 
aspect is dominant—instead, a number of factors 
operate simultaneously and, taken together, consti- 
tute the regional order. Analysts, scholars, journal- 
ists, and government policy makers all need to 
readjust their perspectives and view the region 
through multiple prisms in order to take full 
account of this evolving and complex system. Com- 
fortable paradigms are insufficient to explain new 
realities or prescribe helpful policy options. 
Realism, liberalism, and constructivism—the three 
predominant international relations paradigms—all 
offer insights into trends that characterize the region. 
Realists perceive classic power balancing and hedg- 
ing between major states (the United States and 
China, Japan and China, India and China) and 
emphasize growing military capacities and action- 
reaction “security dilemmas. ” Liberals observe inten- 
sifying intraregional economic, social, and 
technological interdependence and multilateral 
arrangements among states and nonstate actors that 
serve as constraints on great power competition and 
the potential for conflict. Constructivists believe that 
common norms and a pan-regional identity are tak- 
ing root among many Asian societies. 
While each is valid and insightful to a certain 
extent, none of these prominent paradigms can 
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explain the totality of regional interactions in Asia 
today. Nor can any metatheory explain it better. 
What can be discerned are five defining features 
that collectively capture the current complexities 
and essence of international relations in Asia. 


THE HUB AND SPOKES 

First, the us-led security system remains the pre- 
dominant regional security architecture across Asia. 
This system includes five bilateral alliances in East 
Asia; non-allied security partnerships in Southeast 
Asia, South Asia, and Oceania; a buildup of us 
forces in the Pacific; new US-India and us-Pakistan 
military relationships; and the us military presence 
and defense arrangements in Southwest and Cen- 
tral Asia. Taken together, these comprise the domi- 
nant security architecture spanning Asia. 

The alliance system is commonly referred to as 
the “hub and spokes” model, with the United States 
serving as the hub of a wheel and with each of the 
five bilateral alliances (Australia, Japan, South 
Korea, the Philippines, and Thailand) serving as the 
spokes. The system has benefited the United States 
and its Asian allies for more than five decades and 
has been the primary regional security architecture 
since the end of the Vietnam War. It has been cen- 
tral to the maintenance of strategic stability and 
economic development throughout East Asia. Even 
China has benefited from the security and stability 
engendered by the system, which has provided an 
environment conducive to China's recent explosive 
economic development. 

During the second Clinton administration, but 
particularly during the tenure of President George W. 
Bush, the United States has sought to strengthen 
each of these bilateral alliances. In the case of the us- 
Australian alliance, this has involved stepped-up 
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diplomatic consultations, joint military training, and 
intelligence sharing, as well as the prepositioning of 
supplies and logistics support. Australia has also con- 
tributed to the “coalition of the willing” by deploy- 
ing troops to Iraq, and President Bush and Prime 
Minister John Howard have forged a close bond. 

In the case of Japan, the strengthening of the 
alliance has involved collaboration on theater mis- 
sile defense, a troop realignment that has reduced 
Okinawa’s burden in hosting us forces, and the 
issuance in 2005 of a “Joint 2+2 Statement” on 
mutual security interests (which outlined 12 com- 
mon strategic objectives, including a controversial 
clause identifying Taiwan as a matter of “mutual 
security concern”). 

The us Global Defense Posture Review envisions 
changes in deployments and command structures 
that increase joint military interoperability and that 
further facilitate Japan's 
involvement in global peace- 
keeping operations. Wash- 
ington has also pushed for 
Japan to assume a larger role 
in Asian regional maritime 
security (anathema to a 
number of Asian states), increase its defense spend- 
ing, modernize its forces, and contribute more to 
international peacekeeping. Japan’s unprecedented 
deployment of forces to Iraq has commanded respect 
in the White House and Pentagon, even if it has 
caused consternation elsewhere. 

The us-South Korea alliance has undergone 
redefinition, insofar as the Pentagon has decided 
to redeploy some forces out of central Seoul and 
away from the Demilitarized Zone, in line with a 
broader rethinking of South Korean defenses. But 
the alliance has also experienced substantial ten- 
sion because of rising anti-Americanism in South 
Korea as well as divisions between Seoul and 
Washington over the handling of the North Korean 
nuclear crisis. 

The us-Philippines and us-Thailand alliances 
have also been upgraded. Both have been desig- 
nated as “major non-NATO allies,” thus making 
them eligible for large security assistance packages. 
In both cases, cooperation on counterterrorism 
operations has assumed a central place in joint 
training and other assistance. 

While the military components of each of these 
alliances have been upgraded, the political dimen- 
sions of some have experienced significant strain in 
recent years. In a few cases they have been strained 
politically because of the military components. In 
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South Korea, Japan, and the Philippines, the behavior 
of us forces has created fervent frictions with local 
communities. The broad global policies of the Bush 
administration have deepened these tensions in some 
cases. Relations with China have been a further irri- 
tant in a few alliances, with Australia, South Korea, 
and Thailand all drawing closer to Beijing than some 
in the Bush administration would like. These gov- 
ernments have indicated that they do not intend to 
compromise their ties with China just to please 
Washington. In other words, these allies are now 
seeking to balance their ties with the United States 
and China, rather than continuing their singular 
strategic tilt toward the United States. 

China’s growing, and America’s declining, popu- 
larity among US allies has been further evidenced in 
public opinion polling. A recent survey of Aus- 
tralians, conducted by the Lowy Institute in Sydney, 
found that 69 percent had 
“positive feelings” toward 
China, while only 58 per- 
cent felt likewise about the 
United States. Polling in 
South Korea and Thailand 
reveals an even greater gap 
in favor of China. Only in Japan is there a clear pub- 
lic preference for the United States over China. 

Meanwhile, in addition to strengthening the 
military components of its alliances, the United 
States has moved to solidify non-allied security 
partnerships with India, Mongolia, Pakistan, and 
Singapore. In each case, these security partner- 
ships involve joint exercises, training, intelligence 
sharing, arms sales, military educational 
exchanges, and a wide range of military assistance 
programs. Indonesia has also recently re-qualified 
for us military assistance programs (after a decade 
hiatus), Malaysia has quietly begun to buy large 
amounts of US weaponry, and military-to-military 
exchanges have commenced between the United 
States and Vietnam. In Central Asia, the United 
States has maintained air bases in Uzbekistan and 
Kyrgyzstan in connection with the ongoing wars 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Each of these security partnerships is significant 
in its own right; but taken together, they strongly 
supplement the five bilateral alliances in East Asia 
and help form a dense web of security and military 
partnerships between the United States and the 
majority of Asian nations stretching from Northeast 
to Southwest Asia. Only North Korea, Laos, China, 
Cambodia, Burma, and Nepal lie outside the 
purview of us defense arrangements. 


Notable too is the fact that these alliances and 
security partnerships geographically ring China. 
This is no accident, and represents Us “hedging” 
against the potential for strategic rivalry with 
China—a strategy that is led by the Pentagon. The 
Pentagons new Quadrennial Defense Review makes 
clear that China is seen by Defense Department 
planners as the only prospective strategic competi- 
tor on the horizon, and the review stipulates a sub- 
stantial redeployment of us forces to the Pacific 
theater for this reason. 

In addition to strategic partnering with various 
Asian nations, the United States has undertaken its 
own unilateral military buildup in the Pacific. In 
particular, Guam is being developed into a forward 
base of major significance. The forces deployed 
there are directly relevant to China and potential 
contingencies in the Taiwan Strait or the Korean 
Peninsula, but could also be used for deployments 
into the Indian Ocean, Persian Gulf, and broader 
Middle East. Andersen Air Force base on Guam is 
home to the 13th Air Force command, and includes 
growing numbers of B-1, B-2, and B-52 strategic 
bombers, long-range transports, reconnaissance air- 
craft, jet fighters, in-flight refueling tankers, and 
other aircraft. Guam is now also home to a growing 
number of Los Angeles—class nuclear attack sub- 
marines and surface combatant ships. Considera- 
tion is being given to basing an aircraft carrier battle 
group at the island. And the Third Marine Expedi- 
tionary Force is being relocated to Guam from Oki- 
nawa. A similar strengthening of us forces in 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the West Coast of the United 
States supplements the buildup in Guam. 

Despite its pervasiveness, the US-led security sys- 
tem cannot be said to be truly and fully regional. A 
number of countries—most notably China—remain 
unaffiliated, and have no compelling reasons to 
join. Nonetheless, it is this us-led system of 
alliances and partnerships that provides for regional 
stability and security—public goods from which all 
Asian nations benefit. 


PROACTIVE CHINA 

A second feature of the emerging regional 
order—and one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the past decade—is China’s proactive 
engagement of its periphery. China’s new regional 
posture is reflected in virtually all policy spheres— 
economic, cultural, diplomatic, and strategic—and 
this parallels China's increased activism on the 
global stage. In each of these realms, China’s efforts 
and progress in reaching out to its neighbors have 
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been truly impressive (with the notable exceptions 
of Japan and Taiwan). 

As China has reached out, its neighbors have 
reciprocated and have redefined their relations with 
Beijing. As China’s influence continues to grow, 
some of these countries are looking to Beijing for 
regional leadership or, at a minimum, are taking 
China's views and sensitivities more into account. 
Even those less certain of Beijings short-term 
motives and long-term strategy recognize the ben- 
efits of binding China into a web of institutional 
arrangements that will constrain its potential for 
disruptive regional behavior. 

Overcoming its earlier hesitancy to engage in 
regional multilateral forums, China since 1998 has 
taken an active role in many of the groups. Beijing 
has also worked hard to address and alleviate one of 
the region’s most contentious issues: the North 
Korean nuclear crisis. The Chinese government's 
general embrace of regional multilateralism is signif- 
icant, since no regional institution can be considered 
effective unless China is an active participant. Bei- 
jing’s engagement in regional diplomacy places it 
increasingly at the center of all regional issues, bilat- 
eral and multilateral. And Chinas growing centrality 
to the economic and technological networks of pro- 
duction and supply chains that crisscross the region 
serves as a stabilizing factor. 

Bilaterally and multilaterally, Beijings diplomacy 
has been remarkably adept and nuanced, earning 
praise throughout the region. As a result, most 
nations in Asia—with the exception of Japan—now 
see China as a good neighbor, constructive partner, 
and status quo regional power. This Asian perspec- 
tive is striking, given that just a few years ago many 
of China’s neighbors voiced growing concerns about 
the possibility of China becoming a domineering 
regional hegemon and powerful military threat. 
Today these views are more muted. 

Even former adversaries such as Vietnam, India, 
Indonesia, South Korea, and Russia now enjoy 
sound and steadily improving ties with Beijing. To 
be sure, Beijings strained relations with Japan are a 
major blight on this otherwise positive trend, and 
some countries (particularly Singapore, Vietnam, 
and India) are hedging their bets by strengthening 
ties with the United States. Overall, however, Chinas 
cooperative diplomacy has become a defining—and 
positive—feature of the emerging regional order. 


“HEDGED ENGAGEMENT” 
The third significant feature of the regional order 
is the evolving relationship between the United 
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States and China. This complex relationship is cur- 
rently characterized by substantial cooperation on 
bilateral, regional, and global issues. Yet, despite this 
tangible and positive cooperation, there remain evi- 
dent suspicions and distrust of the others motives 
and actions. As a result, the state of Sino-American 
relations today may be characterized by David M. 
Lampton’s term “hedged engagement”: both sides 
are engaging to a significant extent, yet are hedging 
against the possibility of a deterioration of ties. 
Looking to the future, the Sino-American relation- 
ship is likely to continue to exhibit these paradoxi- 
cal features. 

Although both nations occasionally display tradi- 
tional balance-of-power and strategic hedging prac- 
tices, it should be recognized that Sino-American 
cooperation is real. And bilateral interdependence 
has never been thicker—as evidenced by China’s 
vast holdings of us Treasury bonds, a trade rela- 
tionship worth more than $200 billion annually, 
growing societal interactions, and the attention that 
each country pays to the other. 

Further, it must be recognized that the absence of 
Sino-American antagonism is an important feature 
of the regional order. While some Asian countries 
may hedge against either US or Chinese regional 
domination—and acquire whatever resources and 
benefits they can from both China and the United 
States—every one of these countries seeks a stable, 
cooperative Sino-American relationship. Should Bei- 
jing and Washington one day confront each other, all 
regional states would experience their worst night- 
mare: they would be put in the position of having to 
choose sides, and this they seek to avoid at all costs. 

There are, of course, tensions in the relationship. 
For Washington, the ballooning trade deficit is pri- 
mary, while China’s human rights record and media 
censorship have risen on the Us agenda. Taiwan is 
always a potentially volatile issue, but both sides 
appear to have worked well together to manage it 
and contain the Chen Shuibian governments inde- 
pendence inclinations. Intellectual property rights 
are another notable concern. China’s military mod- 
ernization is viewed warily by Washington, the Pen- 
tagon in particular. China’s relations with the rogue 
states of Burma, Iran, Sudan, Venezuela, and Zim- 
babwe have also drawn critical attention in Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile, the us security partnerships and 
military buildup in the Pacific are of concern to Bei- 
jing. None of these issues, however, are grounds for 
a significant cleavage in the relationship. 

The principal tasks before Washington and Bei- 
jing are thus to manage these issues, maximize 


cooperation, engage in regular and candid dia- 
logue, and minimize strategic competition. This 
requires regular, institutionalized exchanges 
between the two governments and militaries at all 
levels. Reducing misperceptions and enhancing 
trust should be a priority. 

Dialogue is no guarantor of agreement, but it is 
an important confidence-building measure that can 
lead to tangible cooperation. The past few years 
have witnessed significantly increased bilateral dia- 
logue in all sectors and at all levels, including a spe- 
cial channel between Deputy Secretary of State 
Robert Zoellick and Chinese Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Dai Bingguo. The breadth and depth of the dia- 
logue represent the true institutionalization of ties 
and are a positive indicator that a “floor” exists 
beneath the often fluctuating relationship. 


SOURING CHINA-JAPAN TIES 

While Sino-American relations are characterized 
by a mixture of engagement and hedging, with sig- 
nificant cooperation and extensive exchanges, unfor- 
tunately the same cannot be said for Sino-Japanese 
relations. This relationship between two of Asia’s four 
leading powers (India and the United States being 
the others) has progressively atrophied in recent 
years. It is on the verge of being politically and diplo- 
matically dysfunctional, despite the robust economic 
relationship between the two nations. Some describe 
it as “hot economics, cold politics,” but in fact the 
relationship is more complex than that. 

Suspicions, nationalism, and hostility run deep 
in each society. Mutual perceptions are increasingly 
negative, as measured by numerous public opinion 
polls in each country. The “history issue” hangs as a 
dark cloud over the entire relationship, and 
repeated visits to the Yasukuni Shrine—which 
honors Japanese war dead—by Japanese Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi are a frequent and 
unnecessary irritant. To make matters worse, the 
potential for military engagements over disputed 
maritime claims in the East China Sea/Sea of Japan 
and around the Diaoyw/Senkaku Islands is growing. 
Japan also views China's military modernization as 
unnecessary, even threatening (with China express- 
ing similar concerns about Japan's military). 

This is a combustible environment. The maritime- 
energy dispute could ignite a broader confrontation 
that could quickly escalate, and would put the 
United States into a delicate and uncomfortable 
position. Given its alliance with Japan, Washington 
would have little choice but to side with Tokyo in 
any such dispute. 


The atrophy in relations needs to be arrested 
immediately, and a series of confidence-building 
measures established. The United States can, and 
should, play a constructive role in this process. 

The deteriorating Sino-Japanese relationship is 
not simply a bilateral matter—it has implications 
across the region. If relations between China and 
Japan are not stable, East Asia is not stable. Fur- 
thermore, Sino-Japanese instability is becoming an 
inherent danger in Sino-American relations. The 
United States risks being drawn into a confronta- 
tion with China over Japan's behavior. 

American national interests are, of course, best 
served by functional and cooperative relations 
along all three sides of the Us-China-Japan triangle. 
This was the case from the 1970s through the 
1990s, when Washington enjoyed positive ties with 
both for the first time in a century, but such sym- 
metry has dissolved over the past few years. Today, 
the United States must balance its strategic and 
economic interests with 
both China and Japan, 
not simply tilt toward 
Japan. 

Washington should use 
its considerable leverage 
to urge Japan to deal in 
an effective manner with 
the history issue by emulating a German-style sus- 
tained domestic effort in educating the public 
about the causes and consequences of Japan’s 
aggression during World War II. President Bush 
should also urge Prime Minister Koizumi to cease 
immediately his visits to the Yasukuni Shrine, and 
to remove the remains of the World War II-era 
Class A war criminals interred there. Truth and 
historical reconciliation commissions should also 
be established. 

Much work needs to be done in this domain— 
and as long as the US government remains silent 
and unresponsive on this issue, it is seen by China 
and other Asian nations as complicit in Japan's 
obstinate behavior. Japan may seek to become a 
“normal nation” and even aspires to a seat on the 
UN Security Council. Washington has been sup- 
portive of both goals, but as long as Tokyo fails to 
effectively deal with the history issue it will never 
have a normal relationship with its Asian neighbors. 
(Koreans and many Southeast Asians feel as pas- 
sionately as do Chinese about the issue.) It is not in 
US national interests for Japan to be so isolated from 
its own region and tethered solely to its alliance 
with the United States. 





Regional interdependence —a rapidly aty, 
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THE NEW SECURITY COMMUNITY 

The fifth and final defining feature of the evolv- 
ing Asian order is the gradual emergence of a 
regional security community and growing multilat- 
eral architecture that is based on a series of increas- 
ingly shared norms about interstate relations and 
security. The Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) Regional Forum, or ARF, is the cornerstone 
of this emerging regional community, but the Shang- 
hai Cooperation Organization and the South Asia 
Association for Regional Cooperation are also 
important components. These organizations are 
forms of cooperative, rather than collective, security. 
China’s growing embrace of them is a positive sign 
and may move the region gradually in the direction 
of further institutionalization. Asian nations are also 
increasingly engaging in combined military exer- 
cises—some US-led, some bilateral. 

In the area of nontraditional security, effective 
intraregional cooperation is already occurring in a 
wide variety of areas, 
including economic secu- 
nonproliferation, 
resource management, 
public health, counter- 
terrorism, illicit narcotics, 
smuggling, piracy, orga- 
nized crime, human traf- 
ficking, container security, and disaster relief. Energy 
security is an issue ripe for multilateral cooperation. 

Although the growth of multilateralism in Asia 
has had a late start compared with Europe or the 
Americas—and it has a long way to go to reach 
comparable levels of institutional integration— 
there has nonetheless been significant progress in 
recent years. One reason for the increase in the 
number of dialogues, groupings, and multilateral 
mechanisms in Asia has been the growing accep- 
tance of common norms within the region. Once 
norms are institutionalized, they have a kind of 
binding effect on member states. The diversity of 
Asian societies, cultures, and economic and politi- 
cal systems will be a challenge for Asian states to 
overcome, but there are increasing signs of norma- 
tive convergence around the region. 

Growing regional multilateral cooperation mir- 
rors the intensifying interdependence that is occur- 
ring throughout Asia. This feature of the evolving 
Asian system is oriented not around security affairs 
or major power relations, but around an increasingly 
thick web of economic, scientific, technological, cul- 
tural, societal, educational, and other ties being 
forged among Asians in an era of accelerating glob- 
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alization. The core actor in this process is not the 
nation-state but a plethora of nonstate actors that 
create links at the societal level: trade, investment, 
transport, communications, education, research, 
tourism, and other forms of daily interaction. 

Indeed, they point up another significant way in 
which the Asian region is changing: its traditional 
geographic subcomponents—Northeast Asia, 
Southeast Asia, South Asia, Southwest Asia, and 
Central Asia—are no longer useful intellectual con- 
structs for dividing or distinguishing the macro pro- 
cesses occurring throughout the region. In the 
twenty-first century, these five subregions are all 
increasingly interconnected and interdependent at 
numerous levels. 

Regional interdependence—a rapidly accelerating 
trend—serves as a powerful deterrent to conflict, and 
is conducive to peace and stability (including across 
the Taiwan Strait). Yet, as profound as this dynamic 
is, interdependence 
by itself is insuffi- 
cient to establish a 
dominant regional 
system in Asia. It 
does not operate at 
the nation-state level, 
nor does it neces- 
sarily require the creation of security arrangements— 
features that any truly regional system must exhibit. 


SHAPES OF THINGS TO COME 

Asia remains a tremendously complex region, 
composed of no fewer than 30 states. Globalization 
and the region’s new regional dynamics have only 
made it more multifaceted. In thinking about the 
universe of systemic possibilities for the Asian order 
in the future, a number of options are conceivable. 
Although some of these seem unlikely, it is impor- 
tant to consider the full range of possibilities. 

One future is a hegemonic system, dominated by 
a single major power. Primary candidates include 
the United States and China, but neither appears to 
have the requisite composite strength and influence 
to dominate the region. When China was weak and 
insular (from the 1950s to the 1980s), the United 
States was the dominant regional power, if not 
hegemon. But the “rise” of China and India, the 
continued economic weight of Japan, and the 
increased normative influence of ASEAN have con- 
tributed to diminishing American dominance. The 
United States may still be the dominant military 
power in the region today, but even Us power is not 
omnipotent. As one Southeast Asian diplomat sug- 
gested to me, “The United States may still hold the 





Most nations in Asia—with the exception of Japan— 
now see China as a good neighbor, constructive 
partner, and status quo regional power. 





balance of power in Asia, but no longer the balance 
of influence.” 

A second possibility is major power rivalry result- 
ing in a balance-of-power system, characterized by 
two competing major powers: the United States and 
China. A number of observers, most notably Aaron 
Friedberg—the Princeton University realist theorist 
and former Bush administration adviser—posit this 
as the most likely (or even current) defining nature 
of the region. If this were the case, one would see 
competing blocs of nations aligned or allied with 
the United States and China, an overtly adversarial 
tenor in bilateral Sino-American relations, military 
deployments geared to countering the other, and a 
range of economic and technological sanctions 
against each other. 

While there is evidence that the us military foot- 
print and deployments in Asia are increasingly 
geared to China contingencies (a form of unilateral 
“soft contamment”), 
they are also use- 
ful for other con- 
flict scenarios as 
well (in the Per- 
sian Gulf and Korea). 
Nor does one see 
the kind of strate- 
gic alignments taking shape to suggest a balance- 
of-power system. Most important, as noted earlier, 
the United States and Chinese governments are 
currently cooperating on a broad range of regional 
and global issues, and the two nations’ economies 
and societies are inextricably bound together. 

A variant of this, but a distinct third possibility, 
is the theory of structural asymmetry and inevitable 
clash between the main established power (the 
United States) and the main rising power (China). 
Such an alternative is distinct because it rejects the 
possibility of a balance of power, and argues instead 
that it is an iron law of the history of international 
relations that all powers seek hegemony. 

This argument is most forcefully made by John 
Mearsheimer of the University of Chicago. Where 
the classic realist view of international relations is 
premised on the Hobbesian notion that the interna- 
tional system is inherently anarchical, and thus needs 
either a balance of two major powers or a single 
dominant-but-benevolent hegemon to keep the 
peace, Mearsheimer’ “structural asymmetry school” 
is more Darwinian in its core argument. In his book, 
The Tragedy of Great Power Politics, and a recent 
article ın Foreign Policy, “Clash of the Titans,” 
Mearsheimer contended that all major powers 
inevitably seek global hegemony, and that China is 


no different. On this basis he predicts an inevitable 
clash between the United States (the established 
power and global hegemon) and China (the rising 
global power and aspirant hegemon), and thus 
argues for “preemptive containment” of China by the 
United States and its allies. 

But Mearsheimer’s thesis of international rela- 
tions is historically flawed, his analysis of China 
disconnected from reality and history, and his pol- 
icy prescription downright dangerous. Indeed, 
even if the US government agreed with Mear- 
sheimer and decided that preemptive containment 
of China was a desirable option, not a single other 
nation would go along with such a policy. All of 
China’s neighbors, the European Union, and 
nations across the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America are fully engaging China and have no 
intention of changing course. If anything, an Amer- 
ican decision to try to contain China would both 
fail and cause unnecessary frictions between Wash- 
ington and other nations. 

A fourth conceptual possibility would be a con- 
cert of powers in which the region is dominated by, 
and stability preserved through, agreements and 
cooperative actions undertaken by the three to five 
most powerful regional powers. The best example 
of this type of system was the Concert of Europe, 
which functioned for almost half a century in the 
wake of the Congress of Vienna in 1815. But Asia 
has never known such a system—indeed its history 
over the past two centuries has been characterized 
by great power competition and conflict. And as 
long as China's relations with Japan, India, and the 
United States are characterized by lesser or greater 
degrees of suspicion and friction, a Concert of Asia 
will never come to pass. The dysfunctional and 
antagonistic China-Japan relationship by itself rules 
out such a scenario. 


POWER COUPLES? 

A fifth possibility would be a condominium of 
powers, whereby the two strongest powers in the 
region collaborate to dominate the region and coop- 
erate in maintaining regional stability. While Wash- 
ington and Beijing are cooperating today on a range 
of regional and global issues, their lingering suspi- 
cions and strategic hedging rule out such a possibil- 
ity. A Sino-American condominium would also 
require the abandonment of, or Beijings harmoniza- 
tion with, the Us-Japan alliance. During the 1970s 
and 1980s, China largely supported the alliance, 
since it seemed to Beijing an effective way to keep a 
cap on Japan's military development and regional 
roles (the “cork in the bottle”), but this is no longer 
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the case. Today, Beijing sees Washington pushing 
Tokyo to build a stronger military and assume greater 
security roles—all anathema to China's own national 
security interests and regional aspirations. 

A sixth alternative would be a regional system 
forming a hierarchy of powers, with one power atop 
a pyramid of less powerful and subservient nations. 
A hierarchical order is a kind of patron-client sys- 
tem, whereby the dominant power extends security 
protection and other tangible economic and politi- 
cal benefits to its client states. It also requires a form 
of “bandwagoning” of states together with the dom- 
inant regional power. 

This was the case with the traditional Chinese- 
led “tribute system” that existed for much of the 
pre-modern era before European imperial powers 
encroached on it and destroyed it beginning in the 
eighteenth century. Today, the United States pro- 
vides such a system for its allies—but they consti- 
tute only five of the thirty nations in Asia (hence it 
is not all-encompassing and pan-regional). Nor can 
China provide such assets to its neighbors. Even if 
China had the desire, it does not possess the capa- 
bility to provide “extended deterrence” and secu- 
rity guarantees to its neighbors. Nor can India or 
Japan. Thus there is no single nation capable of 
heading such a hierarchical system at present or 
into the foreseeable future. 

A seventh and final alternative would be a 
region-wide collective security network—either 
along the allied lines of NATO or the non-allied 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (OSCE). Although the ARF could conceiv- 
ably evolve into an Asian version of the OSCE, it still 
has a long way to go to reach the level of consen- 
sus and institutionalization that has existed for 
more than two decades in Europe. An Asian ver- 
sion of NATO, a multilateral security alliance, seems 
inconceivable given the diversity of political sys- 
tems, cultures, and extant security dilemmas that 
characterize the Asian landscape. 

Even if these seven conceptual possibilities do 
not obtain or apply at present, several of these 
models characterized the regional system in the 
past—and may do so again in the future. This 
leaves us with an Asian region that, for now, 
exhibits the five defining features outlined earlier. 

The emerging and evolving Asian system today 
is a mixture of realist, liberal, and constructivist 
elements—with major powers vying for influence, 
while interdependence deepens, and behavioral 
norms and multilateral institutions develop. Such 
cross-trends may not make for conceptual clarity, 
but they do constitute the current reality. a 
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China’s Unpeaceful Rise 
JOHN J. MEARSHEIMER 


( i an China rise peacefully? My answer is no. 
If China continues its impressive economic 
growth over the next few decades, the 

United States and China are likely to engage in an 

intense security competition with considerable 

potential for war. Most of China’s neighbors— 
including India, Japan, Singapore, South Korea, 

Russia, and Vietnam—will join with the United 

States to contain China’s power. 

To predict the future in Asia, one needs a theory 
of international politics that explains how rising 
great powers are likely to act and how other states 
in the system will react to them. That theory must 
be logically sound and it must account for the past 
behavior of rising great powers. 

My theory of international politics says that the 
mightiest states attempt to establish hegemony in 
their region of the world while making sure that no 
rival great power dominates another region. This the- 
ory, which helps explain us foreign policy since the 
country’s founding, also has implications for future 
relations between China and the United States. 


THE CONTEST FOR POWER 

According to my understanding of international 
politics, survival is a state’s most important goal, 
because a state cannot pursue any other goals if it 
does not survive. The basic structure of the inter- 
national system forces states concerned about their 
security to compete with each other for power. The 
ultimate goal of every great power is to maximize 
its share of world power and eventually dominate 
the system. 

The international system has three defining char- 
acteristics. First, the main actors are states that 
operate in anarchy, which simply means that there 
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is no higher authority above them. Second, all great 
powers have some offensive military capability, 
which means that they have the wherewithal to 
hurt each other. Third, no state can know the inten- 
tions of other states with certainty, especially their 
future intentions. It is simply impossible, for exam- 
ple, to know what Germany or Japan’s intentions 
will be toward their neighbors in 2025. 

In a world where other states might have malign 
intentions as well as significant offensive capabili- 
ties, states tend to fear each other. That fear is com- 
pounded by the fact that in an anarchic system 
there is no night watchman for states to call if trou- 
ble comes knocking at their door. Therefore, states 
recognize that the best way to survive in such a sys- 
tem is to be as powerful as possible relative to 
potential rivals. The mightier a state is, the less 
likely it is that another state will attack it. No Amer- 
icans, for example, worry that Canada or Mexico 
will attack the United States, because neither of 
those countries is powerful enough to contemplate 
a fight with Washington. But great powers do not 
merely strive to be the strongest great power, 
although that is a welcome outcome. Their ultimate 
aim is to be the hegemon—that is, the only great 
power in the system. 

What exactly does it mean to be a hegemon in 
the modern world? It is almost impossible for any 
state to achieve global hegemony, because it is too 
hard to project and sustain power around the globe 
and onto the territory of distant great powers. The 
best outcome that a state can hope for is to be a 
regional hegemon, and thus dominate one’s own 
geographical area. The United States has been a 
regional hegemon in the Western Hemisphere since 
the late 1800s. Although the United States is clearly 
the most powerful state on the planet today, it is not 
a global hegemon. 

States that gain regional hegemony have a further 
aim: they seek to prevent great powers in other 
regions from duplicating their feat. Regional hege- 


mons do not want peers. Instead, they want to keep 
other regions divided among several great powers, 
so that these states will compete with each other 
and be unable to focus on them. In sum, my theory 
says that the ideal situation for any great power is 
to be the only regional hegemon in the world. 


THE AMERICAN HEGEMON 

A brief look at the history of American foreign 
policy illustrates the explanatory power of this the- 
ory. When the United States won its independence 
from Britain in 1783, it was a small and weak 
country comprised of 13 states strung along the 
Atlantic seaboard. The new country was sur- 
rounded by the British and Spanish empires and 
much of the territory between the Appalachian 
Mountains and the Mississippi River was con- 
trolled by hostile Native'American tribes. It was a 
dangerous, threat-filled environment. 

Over the course of the next 115 years, American 
policy makers of all stripes 
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the capability to make a run at regional hegemony: 
Imperial Germany (1900-1918), Imperial Japan 
(1931-1945), Nazi Germany (1933-1945), and the 
Soviet Union during the cold war (1945-1989). Not 
surprisingly, each tried to match what the United 
States had achieved in the Western Hemisphere in 
the nineteenth century. 

How did the United States react? In each case, it 
played a key role in defeating and dismantling those 
aspiring hegemons. The United States entered 
World War I in April 1917 when Imperial Germany 
looked like it would win the war and rule Europe. 
American troops played a critical role in tipping the 
balance against the Kaiserreich, which collapsed in 
November 1918. In the early 1940s, President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt went to great lengths to 
maneuver the United States into World War II to 
thwart Japans ambitions in Asia and especially Ger- 
manys ambitions in Europe. During the war, 
the United States helped destroy both Axis powers. 

And after 1945, Ameri- 





worked assiduously to 
turn the United States into 
a regional hegemon. They 
expanded America’s bound- 
aries from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific oceans as part 
of a policy commonly 
referred to as “Manifest Destiny.” The United States 
fought wars against Mexico and various Native 
American tribes and took huge chunks of land from 
them. The nation became an expansionist power of 
the first order. As Senator Henry Cabot Lodge put 
it, the United States had a “record of conquest, col- 
onization, and territorial expansion unequalled by 
any people in the nineteenth century.” 

American policy makers in that century were not 
just concerned with turning the United States into a 
powerful territorial state. They were also deter- 
mined to push the European great powers out of 
the Western Hemisphere and make it clear to them 
that they were not welcome back. This policy, 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, was laid out for the 
first time in 1823 by President James Monroe in his 
annual message to Congress. By 1898, the last 
European empire in the Americas had collapsed and 
the United States had become the first regional 
hegemon in modern history. 

However, a great powers work is not done once 
it achieves regional hegemony. It then must make 
sure that no other great power follows suit and 
dominates its area of the world. During the twenti- 
eth century, there were four great powers that had 


America is likely to behave toward 
China much the way it behaved toward 
the Soviet Union during the cold war. 





can policy makers made 
certain that Germany 
and Japan remained mil- 
itarily weak. Finally, dur- 
ing the cold war, the 
United States steadfastly 
worked to prevent the 
Soviet Union from dominating Eurasia, and in the 
late 1980s helped relegate its empire to the scrap 
heap of history. 

Shortly after the cold war ended, the-first Bush 
administration’s “Defense Guidance” of 1992, 
which was leaked to the press, boldly stated that the 
United States was now the most powerful state in 
the world by far and it planned to remain in that 
exalted position. In other words, the United States 
would not tolerate a peer competitor. 

That same message was repeated in the famous 
“National Security Strategy” issued by the second 
Bush administration in October 2002. There was 
much criticism of this document, especially its 
claims about “preemptive war.” But hardly a word 
of protest was raised about the assertion that the 
United States should check rising powers and 
maintain its commanding position in the global 
balance of power. 

The bottom line is that the United States—for 
sound strategic reasons—worked hard for more 
than a century to gain hegemony in the Western 
Hemisphere. After achieving regional dominance, 
it has gone to great lengths to prevent other great 
powers from controlling either Asia or Europe. 
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What are the implications of America’s past 
behavior for the rise of China? In short, how is 
China likely to behave as it grows more powerful? 
And how are the United States and the other states 
in Asia likely to react to a mighty China? 


PREDICTING CHINA’S FUTURE 

China is likely to try to dominate Asia the way 
the United States dominates the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Specifically, China will seek to maximize 
the power gap between itself and its neighbors, 
especially Japan and Russia. China will want to 
make sure that it is so powerful that no state in 
Asia has the wherewithal to threaten it. It is 
unlikely that China will pursue military superior- 
ity so that it can go on a rampage and conquer 
other Asian countries, although that is always pos- 
sible. Instead, it is more likely that China will want 
to dictate the boundaries of acceptable behavior to 
neighboring countries, much the way the United 
States makes it clear to other states in the Ameri- 
cas that it is the boss. Gaining regional hegemony, 
I might add, is probably the only way that China 
will get Taiwan back. 

An increasingly powerful China is also likely to 
try to push the United States out of Asia, much the 
way the United States pushed the European great 
powers out of the Western Hemisphere. We should 
expect China to come up with its own version of 
the Monroe Doctrine, as Japan did in the 1930s. 

These policy goals make good strategic sense for 
China. Beijing should want a militarily weak Japan 
and Russia as its neighbors, just as the United States 
prefers a militarily weak Canada and Mexico on its 
borders. What state in its right mind would want 
other powerful states located in its region? Most Chi- 
nese surely remember what happened in the past 
century when Japan was powerful and China was 
weak. In the anarchic world of international politics, 
it is better to be Godzilla than Bambi. 

Furthermore, why would a powerful China 
accept US military forces operating in its backyard? 
American policy makers, after all, become 
apoplectic when other great powers send military 
forces into the Western Hemisphere. Those foreign 
forces are invariably seen as a potential threat to 
American security. The same logic should apply to 
China. Why would China feel safe with us forces 
deployed on its doorstep? Following the logic of 
the Monroe Doctrine, would not China’s security 
be better served by pushing the American military 
out of Asia? 


Why should we expect China to act any differ- 
ently from how the United States did? Is Beijing 
more principled than Washington? More ethical? 
Less nationalistic? Less concerned about survival? 
China is none of these things, of course, which is 
why it is likely to imitate the United States and 
attempt to become a regional hegemon. 


TROUBLE AHEAD 

It is clear from the historical record how Ameri- 
can policy makers will react if China attempts to 
dominate Asia. The United States does not tolerate 
peer competitors. As it demonstrated in the twen- 
tieth century, it is determined to remain the world’s 
only regional hegemon. Therefore, the United States 
can be expected to go to great lengths to contain 
China and ultimately weaken it to the point where 
it is no longer capable of ruling the roost in Asia. In 
essence, America is likely to behave toward China 
much the way it behaved toward the Soviet Union 
during the cold war. 

China’s neighbors are certain to fear its rise as 
well, and they too will do whatever they can to pre- 
vent the Chinese from achieving regional hege- 
mony. Indeed, there ıs already substantial evidence 
that countries like India, Japan, and Russia, as well 
as smaller powers like Singapore, South Korea, and 
Vietnam, are worried about China's ascendancy and 
are looking for ways to contain it. In the end, they 
will join an American-led balancing coalition to 
check China's rise, much the way Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and even China joined forces 
with the United States to contain the Soviet Union 
during the cold war. 

Finally, given Taiwan's strategic importance for 
controlling the sea lanes in East Asia, it is hard to 
imagine the United States, as well as Japan, allow- 
ing China to control that large island. In fact, Tai- 
wan is likely to be an important player in the 
anti-China balancing coalition, which is certain to 
infuriate China and fuel the security competition 
between Beijing and Washington. 

The picture I have painted of what is likely to 
happen if China continues its rise is not a pretty 
one. I actually find it categorically depressing and 
wish that I could tell a more optimistic story about 
the future. But the fact is that international politics 
is a nasty and dangerous business, and no amount 
of goodwill can ameliorate the intense security 
competition that sets in when an aspiring hegemon 
appears in Eurasia. That is the tragedy of great 
power politics. 
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or perhaps the first time in Asia’s history— 
F certainly for the lfirst time since European 

colonialism—a security architecture that is 
continent-wide ın character is finally arriving in the 
Asia-Pacific. This continent-wide security interde- 
pendence, which is converting the landmass called 
Asia into a region, is clearly linked to the rise of 
China. In other words! if a rising China did not 
exist, there would be;no Asia—in geopolitical 
terms. However, Chinajis rising, and every one of 
China’ neighbors has to make this fact an integral 
part of its policy calculus. 

The rise of China is perhaps the most important 
element in a fundamental shift in the global center 
of gravity from the Atlantic world to the Pacific 
world. But the transposition of the global fulcrum 
is a world-historic movement that has many drivers 
other than China: for instance, northern California 
now trades more with Northeast Asia than it does 
with the rest of North America: 

The shift from the Euro-Atlantic to the Asia- 
Pacific also represents a Step back from the brink of 
postmodernity to the historical moment of political 
modernity. The principal driver in Asia is still the 
sovereign territorial state perfecting its sovereign 
territoriality. From the point of view of the Atlantic 
world, or the Europeans at any rate, an emphasis 
on sovereign territoriality may seem passive, even 
passé, but that is the existential reality of the Asia- 
Pacific. Even Japan, easily the most “advanced” 
country in the Asia-Pacific, is focused on becoming 
a “normal” power. 

The Asia-Pacific is a part of the world from 
which the United States has been strangely absent 
in recent years. In termsjof its capabilities—amilitary, 
economic, and cultural—America is obviously pre- 
sent throughout the Asia-Pacific. The us absence in 
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the region has largely been in policy terms, since 
the “global war on terror” has made the Middle East 
the new central theater and terrorism the focal 
point of American policy in much of Asia. Never- 
theless, the United States remains an integral part 
of Asia. It is, after all, a Pacific power. There is lit- 
tle sense in analyzing developments in Asia with- 
out the Pacific. 

The rise of China, the normalization of Japan, 
and the emergence of India are combining with the 
permanence of America to reshape the continental 
security order. By 2020 we will all know that we 
have been living in an “Americasian” century. And 
it is within this geopolitical context that India is 
developing strategies to address old and emerging 
security challenges. It is also within this context that 
India could play a critical role in the development 
of a new security architecture for the continent. 


2020 VISION 

The focus on 2020 is not for obscure ocular or 
numerological reasons, but rather because India by 
that year, at current growth rates, would be a very 
different place and player. Indian economic growth 
from 1947 to the early 1990s averaged between 1.5 
percent and 3 percent annually. Between now and 
2020, India will aim for annual growth rates,of 8 to 
10 percent. Looking at growth figures in the Indian 
economy over the past few years, this appears 
achievable: real growth of Indian GDP was 8.2 per- 
cent in 2003, 6.4 percent in 2004, and 8.1 percent 
in 2005. Even with an annual growth rate of 7 per- 
cent, national income would double every 10 years. 

India is already the world’s fourth-largest econ- 
omy in terms of purchasing power parity, after the 
United States, China, and Japan. (Purchasing power 
parity is based on what a nation’s currency actually 
buys in goods and services, rather than the 
exchange rate against the us dollar.) With the per 
capita income of a middle-income country and a 
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population of around 1.3 billion in 2020, India 
would be a major contender on virtually every 
global diplomatic-strategic chessboard. India’s secu- 
rity threats over the next 14 years therefore have to 
be seen in the light of India’s emergence as a state 
with system-shaping capabilities and intentions. 

The year 2020 is also interesting because it is a 
useful marker of the future relative decline of the 
United States. The history of the sovereign state sys- 
tem would suggest that hegemony is a relatively rare 
condition, as Christopher Layne has shown: since 
1648, only France under Louis XIV and Victorian 
Britain achieved a state of unmatchable power akin 
to that which the United States enjoys today. History 
also tells us that once attained, hegemony lasts 
about 25 years before other powers rise, singly or in 
coalitions, to challenge the hegemonic power. 

Thus, India’s emergence will coincide with the 
rise of China and the relative decline of the United 
States, not to mention the future place and role of 
Brazil and perhaps a couple of other possible power 
centers. In a rather obvious way, India’s security 
challenges over the next 14 to 20 years are tied to 
the changing map of Asia. 


OUTSOURCED SECURITY 

The holy grail for Indian security policy is its 
quest for strategic autonomy. To state the matter 
starkly, India finds itself largely friendless in the 
world today. Since the demise of the Soviet Union, 
New Delhi has had relationships with many states 
but friendship with none. George W. Bush's visit to 
India in early March, the fifth visit by a us president 
in 60 years, manifested budding ties with the 
United States. But this relationship is constrained 
by many factors, the most important of them being 
that America does not regard India as a member of 
the “democratic core” of states. 

Since India is not a part of the security commu- 
nity led by Washington, it cannot rely on the latter 
for security backup as it successfully depended for 
two decades on the Soviet Union. Also, India is too 
large to be accommodated in any security commu- 
nity as a junior partner. Essentially friendless, faced 
by powerful foes and potential adversaries, India 
has no option but to rely on its own capabilities. 
But these capabilities, while significant in certain 
contexts, are by no means sufficient and are prone 
to debilitating weakness in crucial areas. 

The greatest security challenge that India’s quest 
for strategic autonomy throws up for its policies is 
the country’ continued dependence on foreign pow- 
ers for critical technologies. India is out front of other 


nations in several frontier technologies, including 
biotechnology. It is level with the leaders in infor- 
mation technology, and is among the early entrants 
in nanotechnology. And yet, India’s technological 
dependence in other areas is uncomfortably evident. 

This is notably the case with India’s military 
industry, where an emphasis on self-sufficiency has 
always been clear. India’s Ministry of Defense admin- 
isters 39 ordnance factories and eight military 
industries involved in aeronautics, shipbuilding, 
electronics, earthmoving equipment, missiles, and 
super alloys. Since 1983, India has invested heavily 
in such military programs as a fighter/ground attack 
aircraft for in-service use between 2008 and 2010, 
a light helicopter, a nuclear-propelled submarine, 
and a main battle tank. A variety of missile pro- 
grams also are in place. 

However, while the missile programs are pro- 
ceeding largely on schedule (the intercontinental 
ballistic missile program seems to have been delib- 
erately shelved), there have been significant delays 
in attack aircraft and tank programs, and the 
advanced light helicopter is just now entering 
squadron service. Meanwhile, little if anything is 
publicly heard of the nuclear submarine program. 
One can reasonably expect that these indigenously 
produced aircraft, tanks, and submarines will not 
enter regular service earlier than 2015. 

In the meantime, India has no option but to buy 
costly and sophisticated foreign weapons systems 
to maintain military modernization, particularly 
given its tense external security environment. The 
Indian list of arms acquisitions from abroad remains 
a long one. 


THE NUCLEAR GATECRASHER 

Technology dependence is also an issue for 
India’s civilian nuclear program, which appears to 
have reached a capability plateau and would there- 
fore benefit hugely from an infusion of technology 
from outside. 

With its growing economy and modernizing 
society, India can no longer treat issues of energy 
solely in economic or developmental terms. India’s 
increasing hunger for energy is evident: it now is 
the sixth-largest energy consumer in the world, and 
has one of the fastest growth rates in energy con- 
sumption. Thus, energy security has become a core 
challenge for India, one that will claim considerable 
diplomatic energy and policy attention over the 
next 15 years. 

India currently has fourteen nuclear reactor 
units operating at six sites; another nine are under 


construction. Under the terms of a historic civil 
nuclear cooperation deal with Washington bro- 
kered this year by President Bush, India will 
sequester 14 reactor units into its civilian nuclear 
energy program and place them voluntarily under 
International Atomic Energy Agency safeguards. 

Nuclear power currently generates about 3.3 per- 
cent of India’s electricity. Nuclear Power Corporation 
of India Ltd. has ambitious plans to boost output to 7 
to 10 percent of India’s total energy-generating capac- 
ity by 2020. India plans to have eight new reactors in 
operation by 2008, including two Russian-designed 
units, with a ninth plant (a prototype fast breeder 
reactor) expected to come online in 2010. 

But India’s 14 nuclear reactors currently under 
operation are all small, with none having a net gen- 
erating capacity of more than 202 megawatts. This 
is an uneconomical way in which to proceed, and is 
a path of diminishing returns if the ambitious target 
of nuclear generation capacity of 250 gigawatts, or 
25 percent of India’s power, is to 
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benefit from India’s full participation, but this might 
require the prior accommodation of India within 
the exclusive and exclusionary multilateral prolif- 
eration initiatives. 


LEARNING BY DOING 

A fundamental security problem that India cur- 
rently confronts is the construction of a deterrence 
relationship with Pakistan. As very new nuclear 
weapons states, both are still learning the basics of 
nuclear deterrence. Unfortunately, nuclear deterrence 
is not a one-size-fits-all business in which all nuclear 
dyads aré subject to the same systemic constraints 
and hence behave in similar if not identical ways. 

It makes much more sense to view each nuclear 
dyad as sui generis, in which a deterrence relation- 
ship is created from the beginning. In other words, 
the experience of others does not ultimately matter; 
instead, there is learning by doing. A stable deter- 
rence does not magically emerge if two adversary 

states have nuclear weapons, 
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role in relation to global nonproliferation and coun- 
terproliferation arrangements. India is not a mem- 
ber of the web of interlocking treaties, 
arrangements, and suppliers groups that makes up 
the multilateral nonproliferation architecture, 
including the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, the 
Missile Technology Control Regime, or the Nuclear 
Suppliers Group. Indeed, these are located within a 
normative framework that stigmatizes both India 
and its programs. 

The fundamental problem with a normative 
approach to nonproliferation is that it divides states 
in the international system into the “gatekeepers” 
and those who have been turned away at the gates. 
The normative approach works so long as none of 
the excluded states has both the capability and the 
will to buck the system. However, this approach is 
next to useless in dealing with successful “gate- 
crashers.” The central dilemma for normative non- 
proliferation remains: How does one deal with an 
excluded state that is now within the gates, short of 
accepting that it too is now a gatekeeper? 

The so-called Proliferation Security Initiative and 
the Container Security Initiative, led by the United 
States as coalitions of the willing outside the pri- 
mary treaty-based nonproliferation regime, would 


and Pakistan. The military mobilization crisis of 
2002 would indicate that both countries are on a 
steep learning curve when it comes to building a 
robust deterrence relationship, which must neces- 
sarily be based on the notion of partnership with the 
adversary to prevent and manage conflict. As an 
indispensable starting point, nuclear risk-reduction 
measures and direct communications between the 
national command authorities are urgently needed. 

Unfortunately, Pakistan has tended to drag its 
feet on this issue, since a larger nuclear comfort 
zone for India is understandably not in Pakistan’s 
interest. This would suggest that as long as Pak- 
istani policy is predicated on nuclear compellance 
rather than deterrence—that is, leveraging its 
nuclear capability to internationalize Kashmir in 
order to force a settlement on India—a stable deter- 
rence relationship in unlikely to emerge between 
the two states. 

The matter is likely to get even more compli- 
cated in the 2008-2010 time frame, when India’s 
Agni-3 missiles, which would have the range to 
cover all of China’s territory, are to come on line. If 
a stable deterrence relationship with Pakistan has 
not materialized by then, India would face the com- 
plex task of signaling deterrence intent to Pakistan 
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and China simultaneously. The danger that New 
Delhi could, in that situation, inadvertently send 
out mixed and confusing signals to its two nuclear 
adversaries should be evident. 


A BLUE WATER NAVY? 

India’s naval modernization and expansion are 
another issue of primary security importance. The 
task that India’s naval institutions confront is a 
daunting one. India is a country of continental pro- 
portions, with one of the longest coastlines in the 
world. Yet India’s navy today is a force in decline, 
with more capital ships in the process of being 
decommissioned than there are hulls being laid and 
new vessels acquired. 

This force shrinkage is taking place at a time 
when India’s maritime responsibilities and chal- 
lenges are increasing. Indian naval vessels provided 
escort cover to American assets moving from the 
Straits of Malacca to the 
Arabian Sea during the 
Afghanistan campaign, 
played an enormously 
important humanitarian 
role after the December 
2004 Asian tsunami, and 
continue to perform a vital anti-piracy function in 
the northern Indian Ocean. Thus, what is at issue 
is not India’s present naval capability, which if any- 
thing needs significant strengthening, but rather the 
Mahanian vision (after Alfred Thayer Mahan, the 
American theorist who argued that control of 
seaborne commerce is critical for strategic advan- 
tage) that underlies India’s naval expansion plans 
for the future. 

In any meaningful geostrategic sense, India is a 
continental state, and hence a land power. This is 
clearly evident in the long sweep of Indian history: 
even the Chola dynasty of peninsular India 
(900-1200 cE), which dispatched naval expeditions 
and extracted tribute from what is today the Malay 
peninsula and Indo-China, was primarily a land 
power rather than a sea power. It is true that India 
was colonized by European sea power. Neverthe- 
less, India has not faced a threat on its shores, even 
remotely, since 1971, nor is one likely to emerge in 
the foreseeable future. India’s main adversaries share 
disputed land borders with it. This is the geostrate- 
gic reality of Indian power. 

Over the past century and a half, the two conti- 
nental states that have aspired to become sea pow- 
ers, Wilhelmine Germany and the Soviet Union, both 
came to grief in the process of bringing their mar- 
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itime aspirations to fruition. And now it appears that 
China and India are hearing the same siren’s call and 
beginning to plumb the same fathomless depths. 


DOMESTIC TROUBLES 

Through much of the 60 years of India’s 
sovereign existence, a significant proportion of the 
country’s million-plus army has been engaged in 
internal counterinsurgency and counterterrorist 
operations. However, the internal security tasks fac- 
ing India’s fighting forces will shrink dramatically 
over the next decade, for two reasons. 

First, external sponsors of terror and insurgency 
in India will find their maneuvering room severely 
constricted by the international context and Indian 
reaction: the 2001-2002 crisis in Kashmir clearly 
showed that India was willing to risk war to put a 
stop to cross-border terrorism. Second, as India’s 
global profile increases, the prestige associated with 
“being Indian” goes up as 
well, boosting a sense of 
Indian unity. The elec- 
tronic mass media also 
have had an important 
impact in augmenting a 
pan-India sentiment within 
the country. As a continent-sized state, India has 
always had the ability to deal with localized dissent, 
using coercion and cooptation with equal efficacy 
and often in tandem. This ability to manage dissent 
will only increase in the years to come. 

There is, finally, a subterranean issue that is not 
often conceived of as a security challenge for India, 
but which surely is one in a very profound way. 
Over a period of 17 years, India’s HIV-infected pop- 
ulation has shot up from 2 people to 5.1 million. 
According to official figures, which for method- 
ological reasons almost certainly understate the 
problem, nearly 1 percent of India’s adult popula- 
tion is now carrying the deadly virus. Some Indian 
cities and regions are already reporting more than 
5 percent infection rates. 

India’s aspirations for the future would be signif- 
icantly impaired by an HIV/AIDS epidemic. The 
biggest negative impact would obviously be demo- 
graphic. By 2020, an estimated 64 percent of the 
total population should be in its working years, giv- 
ing India a huge economic advantage over com- 
petitor nations burdened with larger shares of 
children and the elderly. However, the mean age of 
HIV-positive people in India is currently between 25 
and 30 years. A severe epidemic, it is expected, 
would imply 140 million new uiv-infected persons 


by 2025, leading to a decline in India’s estimated 
working-age population then from 932 million to 
854 million. 

Maintaining democracy and promoting develop- 
ment—and treating both as equally important and 
necessary—are the biggest security challenges facing 
India. Nearly 60 years of genuine liberal democracy 
in a pluralist, multicultural, continent-size setting 
surely represent an achievement of world-historic 
importance that deserves to be celebrated. This, how- 
ever, goes hand in hand with a deep-rooted socio- 
economic deprivation that still characterizes much 
of India and makes the life of many Indian citizens a 
miserable and perpetual struggle for survival. 

Six decades after achieving independence, India 
has yet to create authentic public health and public 
education systems. When we discuss the emergence 
of India, the dark underside of hundreds of millions 
of people struggling against unbelievable odds to 
maintain their human dignity and achieve their full 
potential should not be forgotten. 


THE FUTURE OF “AMERICASIA” 

India’ emergence, of course, cannot be considered 
in isolation. It is occurring against the backdrop of 
the rise of China. Beijing is working hard to signal to 
its neighbors that its rise is “peaceful,” the odyssey 
of a large country on the road to development rather 
than the onward march of a rising power. 

Will China succeed in convincing its neighbors 
that its rise is not the twenty-first-century version 
of Wilhelmine Germany seeking its place in the 
sun? This will depend not only on China’s behav- 
ior, but also on how countries like the United 
States, Japan, Indonesia, Vietnam, Australia—and 
India—respond to Chinas rise. 

Should we even analyze Asian responses to 
Chinas rise in balancing terms? Many Asian schol- 
ars, such as the Singaporean diplomat Kishore Mah- 
bubani, argue that Europe’s past will not be Asia's 
future: the rise of China would merely indicate 
reversion to a pre-modern and pre-European Asian 
order based on notions of hierarchy and a tributary 
relationship with China that all Asians recognize 
and understand. 

However, if deep historical memory of Chinese 
ascendance truly exists in much of Asia, India does 
not share that memory. The Himalayas stood in the 
way. Between the world-historic transmission of 
Buddhism from India to China and the planting of 
tea in the Himalayan foothills, interaction between 
China and India was sparse across the centuries, 
limited largely to merchant caravans, itinerant pil- 
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grims, and cultural miscegenation in Indo-China. 
China and India met when Zhou Enlai and Jawa- 
harlal Nehru met; in other words, the first real 
encounter between the two countries was as 
sovereign, territorial, postcolonial states. 

Thus, Asia does have to take a cue from the his- 
torical processes that over time wrought a region 
out of the European continent. Without aping or 
mimicking Europe, what can we learn from Euro- 
pean history that is relevant to Asia? Three 
moments in European history are particularly inter- 
esting: the 1648 Peace of Westphalia, the 1815 
Congress of Vienna, and the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe at Helsinki, which 
began in the early 1970s. 

Broadly speaking, three security futures could be 
envisaged for Asia: a region of opposing axes and 
balances (the logic of Westphalia), a region man- 
aged by a directoire of great powers (such as the 
Concert of Europe that emerged from the Congress 
of Vienna), or a region enmeshed in a cooperative 
security arrangement (the Helsinki process). 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 

The political logic of realism, with its power bal- 
ances and security dilemmas, continues to drive 
interstate politics in large parts of Asia. Two oppos- 
ing axes of power in Asia would emerge from the 
rise of China and American attempts to contain 
Chinese power. We can be reasonably certain about 
New Delhi's policy preferences regarding a possible 
Washington-Beijing bipolarity in the future: India 
will not be drawn into the containment of China. 

The principal reason is that India is too large to 
be a member of America’s security community. 
Also, it is a security community that has not con- 
sidered India’s security interests as its own inter- 
ests. There is a great deal of asymmetry in the way 
the security community of the liberal democracies 
continues to treat India. On the other hand, India 
will not become a party to an Asian alliance 
against the West, for the simple reason that such 
an axis would be led by China. India is unlikely to 
trade in American global hegemony for Chinese 
regional hegemony. 

Thus, if an Asian security architecture of oppos- 
ing axes were to emerge, we can foresee a new non- 
alignment for India. India would be a fence sitter; 
let us remember that India is good at fence sitting. 
However, this new nonalignment would be much 
more difficult than the first round of nonalignment 
was for India, during the cold war. One of the poles 
of the new bipolar order, China, would be a neigh- 
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bor with which India shares a huge and as yet unre- 
solved border. 

Also, fence sitting would be difficult to pull off this 
time because India, like China and the United States, 
would have system-shaping capabilities. India would 
be too big to hide but not sufficiently powerful to 
transcend, unwilling to bandwagon with China but 
also unwilling to get involved in the American bal- 
ancing game. Thus, there are compelling reasons 
why an Asia of opposing axes and balances would be 
bad news for India. If that continental shape does 
emerge, India will once again be not just on the 
fence, but on the sidelines. 

A second possible future would see India as a 
member of the board, the future directoire in Asia. 
India would be part of a few leading states together 
taking responsibility for order and stability in the 
Asia-Pacific. On the face of it, this seems an emi- 
nently sensible idea, but there are serious problems. 

One problem with a directoire is that it either 
freezes up the security architecture in a manner that 
does not reflect dynamic changes in capabilities and 
interests, or alternately, it grows divided internally 
on the question of change versus stability. More- 
over, if the directoire is constructed minus the 
United States, it would effectively constitute an anti- 
us axis led by China, an outcome about which India 
would be very hesitant. 

Another problem flows from India’s own expe- 
rience in South Asia. Smaller states are now auto- 
nomous actors. India is three times larger, 
demographically, geographically, and economically, 
than all of the other countries in South Asia com- 
bined. This would have been overkill dominance 
in the eighteenth or nineteenth century. Today, it 
does not ultimately amount to as much. It is there- 
fore an open question whether there can even be 
a directoire in the Asia-Pacific. 

A more limited and benign version of this scenario 
would see India guaranteeing certain public goods in 
this part of the world. India could keep open the sea 
lanes of communication from the Straits of Hormuz 
to the Straits of Malacca, and farther afloat. This 
would not be membership of the board so much as 
participation in a neighborhood watch. 


HELSINKI IN ASIA? 

The third conceivable future for Asia is a coop- 
erative security arrangement. Obviously, the devel- 
opment of a Helsinki-like process in Asia would 
depend crucially on China: it would have the capac- 
ity to make or break the process. India, however, 


could play an important role in signaling and nudg- 
ing China in that direction. Indeed, in the years to 
come we may well find China well disposed toward 
an Asian Helsinki process, particularly if the only 
alternative is bipolarity and containment. 

As is the case with the first two security archi- 
tectures, Asia has much to gain from Europe's expe- 
rience. The Helsinki process had numerous 
“baskets” of issues, some pertaining to interstate 
relations, others to matters within sovereign bound- 
aries. Thus, mutual and balanced force reductions 
and concerns about human rights violations were 
both part of the Helsinki process. 

In Asia, it is easy to see that the internal aspect 
of the Helsinki process may be considerably less 
acceptable to Asian states than it was even to the 
states of Eastern and Central Europe. The states of 
Asia are, with some notable exceptions, young 
states, many of them postcolonial. They are thus 
likely to guard their sovereignty with greater zeal 
than did the long consolidated and somewhat tired 
states of Europe. 

Also, it is argued in some quarters that Asian cul- 
tures privilege the group over the individual, order 
over liberty, and obligations over rights. While this 
argument is clearly a contentious one, we should 
not be surprised if many states in Asia resist the 
intrusive nature of the Helsinki process in what 
they regard as their internal affairs, including con- 
siderations of individual rights. 

Constructing an Asian Helsinki process would 
not be easy, but neither was the original Helsinki 
process. And it would be well worth the effort. It 
would reduce the size of arsenals in Asia. It would 
enmesh American and Chinese—as also Indian 
and Japanese—capabilities ın Asia within a larger 
cooperative process. Over time, it might lead to the 
evolution of a new and authentic Asian—or Amer- 
icasian—identity. It would build habits of cooper- 
ative behavior on the Asian continent. 

The reconfiguration of Asia into a more cooper- 
ative structure could unfold gradually, over a 10- 
to 15-year period. Since this is also a time during 
which us capabilities would probably begin to 
decline in relative terms, it would be an opportune 
moment to actually imagine the United States 
becoming enmeshed in a new cooperative security 
process. By building robust political and economic 
links with both China and the United States, India 
could end up playing an important catalytic role in 
bringing both countries together in a new cooper- 
ative Asia. E 
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Asia’s Challenged Giants 


SHALENDRA D. SHARMA 


he two Asian giants, the People’s Republic of many. In fact, in terms of GDP measured by purchas- 
China and India, home to nearly two-fifths ing power parity—a metric that adjusts for the rela- 


of humanity, have long been the subject of tively low prices of services in developing 
comparisons. Today, as in the past, the obsession countries—the World Bank now ranks China as the 
centers on economics. More than 60 years ago, the world’s second-largest economy. While the Com- 
merits of socialism and capitalism were passionately munist Party still rules, the billboards scattered 
contested when these two countries—facing simi- across China’s cities no longer spout doctrinaire 


larly massive problems of economic backwardness, socialist slogans. They advertise consumer products 
poverty, and illiteracy—embarked on diametrically like Internet service, cell phones, and credit cards. 
opposed development paths. In recent decades, as India’s development is not quite as spectacular, 
both embraced markets and globalization (China in but its post-1991 reforms have helped the economy 
1978 and India in 1991), considerable effort has grow by an average of more than 6 percent annu- 
been devoted to comparing their market-integration ally since 1992. In fact, India’s annual rate of GDP 
strategies and determining whose development growth reached 7.3 percent in 2003 and more than 
path is more sustainable, what lessons each hold for 8 percent in 2004 and 2005. This growth in both 
the other, and more recently, whether late-starter countries has translated into significant increases in 
India can “overtake” its giant northern neighbor. per capita GDP. In China, it jumped sharply from 
Such comparisons can only inform so much, $1,071 in 1978 to $4,726 in 2003. In India it grew 
because China and India are in some ways quite dif- during the same period from $1,255 to $2,732. 


ferent—not only in their approaches to global eco- However, the engines of the two nations’ growth 
nomic integration, but also in what each must do are different. China’s vast and diverse manufactur- 
to adapt to the vagaries of globalization. The ing sector drives its expansion, while India’s is 
sources of each nation’s growth trajectory are dif- fueled by extraordinary growth in services, primar- 


ferent. And yet, each country has lessons to learn ily in information technology (iT). China has liter- 
from the other. Indeed, the continued rise of both ally become the world’s factory. Ten years ago, its 


nations will depend on their ability to address— merchandise trade with the world totaled about 
quickly and effectively—a number of severe eco- $280 billion. In 2004 it approached $1.4 trillion. 
nomic and structural vulnerabilities. India ranked only 30th in world merchandise 
trade (with a miniscule 0.7 percent global share) in 
SEPARATE ENGINES 2003. India’s service exports, on the other hand, 


China and India today have the fastest-growing have been surging at about double the rate of its 
economies in the world. The once poor and inward- merchandise exports. Between 1995 and 2000, the 
looking China, with growth rates averaging 10 per- Indian IT industry recorded a compound annual 
cent per year between 1980 and 2004 (and 9 percent growth rate of 42 percent. In 2002, India’s 1T exports 
in 2005), now has the fourth-largest economy in the totaled about $10 billion, compared to China’s $1.5 
world, just behind the United States, Japan, and Ger- billion. And some 40 percent of China’s IT exports 

involved Indian IT companies based in China. 


Following the manufacturing-led development 
SHALENDRA D, SHARMA is a professor of politics at the Univer- 


Gy isan Fedeco. Hik mest book 1 The Aslan Finan: model employed successfully by Japan, South 
cial Crisis. Meltdown, Reform, and Recovery (Manchester Korea, and Taiwan, China’s industrial expansion 
University Press, 2003). has been facilitated by the nation’s large domestic 
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savings (some 50 percent of GDP), its vast pool of 
low-cost and relatively skilled labor, and economic 
reforms—bold and deep—that placed few restric- 
tions on foreign ownership and provided a liberal 
investment regime. These conditions have invited a 
veritable flood of foreign direct investment (FDI), 
especially in the export industries. Between 1978, 
when the reforms began, and the end of 2003, for- 
eign firms invested some $500 billion in China and 
accounted for over one-quarter of the country’s 
output of manufactured goods. In 2004, China 
attracted an estimated $61 billion more in FDI. 

India, by contrast, for over half a century 
remained obstinately fixated on the austere Gand- 
hian principle of swadeshi (self-reliance) and Key- 
nesian import-substitution—which in practice 
meant distrust of markets and keeping out foreign 
investment and imports. As a result, India is still a 
largely closed economy. It accounts for less than 1 
percent of total global exports. And average trade 
tariffs remain as high as 22 percent—far above the 
8 percent average for the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN). 

Along with modest national savings, a still not 
fully liberalized industrial and manufacturing sector, 
and restrictive labor laws, India’s ambivalent regula- 
tory attitude toward foreign investors has helped pre- 
vent it from attracting the FDI needed to modernize 
its inefficient and uncompetitive manufacturing 
industries. It has not helped either that India is bur- 
dened with an agonizingly unreliable infrastructure. 
In many parts of the country, a creaky power system 
continues to hobble industry. Even where supply is 
sufficient, power is sold through state-owned distri- 
bution monopolies, most of which are virtually 
bankrupt. In 2004, India attracted a mere $5.3 billion 
in FDI, a modest increase from $4.3 billion in 2003. 


THE NEW ECONOMY 

What, then, explains India’s remarkable eco- 
nomic metamorphosis in the absence of China’s 
ostentatious advantages? The answer: the audacious 
“new economy” ushered in by globalization. By rid- 
ing the 1T wave, India has been able to overcome 
once insurmountable constraints. Specifically, the 
global expansion of high-speed Internet and related 
telecommunications networks has rendered geog- 
raphy largely irrelevant by creating linkages among 
countries and businesses that simply did not exist 
a decade and a half ago. This has enabled Indian 
entrepreneurs and the country’s large pool of skilled 
and low-cost English-speaking “techies” to cash in 
on the IT revolution. 
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In a relatively short time India has become the 
location of choice for a variety of IT-related activi- 
ties—best symbolized in “Electronics City,” Banga- 
lore’s main “tech-hub,” and in the prime stretch on 
Bannerghatta Road in southern Bangalore that 
houses offices of multinationals like Oracle, IBM, 
Accenture, Dell, Hewlett-Packard, PeopleSoft, Hon- 
eywell, Intel, Monsanto, American Express, Gen- 
eral Motors, and the ubiquitous Microsoft. Here, 
everything from advanced software production and 
programming, data processing, and network man- 
agement and systems integration to multimedia 
development, business outsourcing, and call-center 
processing are performed. 

Even the solicitous call-center activity has 
rapidly climbed up the value chain—moving from 
filling sales orders, data entry, payroll processing, 
and real-time customer support for Western com- 
panies to handling medical data transcription and 
complex financial analysis. Indian accountants and 
financial analysts are hired not only to prepare tax 
returns for Americans but also to write brokerage 
reports for Wall Street. Indeed, anything that can be 
done digitally has already moved, or is in the pro- 
cess of moving, to Bangalore, Chennai, Mumbai, 
Delhi, and other locations in India because both 
low-end and sophisticated 1T work can be per- 
formed there at a fraction of the cost compared to 
North America or Western Europe. 


UP THE VALUE CHAIN 

India’s services-led strategy challenges some of 
the fundamental assumptions of international eco- 
nomic theory, which has long suggested that low- 
wage countries are better off concentrating on 
labor-intensive production, leaving innovation and 
capital-intensive activities to developed economies. 
India has defied these assumptions because global- 
ization has made traditionally “nontradable” jobs in 
developed nations into tradable ones (and thereby 
vulnerable to the competitive forces of international 
trade and investment). India has succeeded in rac- 
ing to the top of the value-technology chain. 

The lesson for China is unambiguous: its econ- 
omy must graduate up the value chain—because, 
as Paul Krugman provocatively pointed out in a 
1994 essay, “The Myth of Asia's Miracle,” growth 
that is achieved largely as a result of increased 
mputs rather than increased total factor productiv- 
ity cannot continue in perpetuity. China’s economic 
growth is so driven by capacity expansion (or fixed- 
asset investments) that such investments now 
account for more than 50 percent of gross domes- 
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tic product—more than for any other country at 
any time in the history of economic development. 
If China’s economy is to continue growing—f its 
economic base is to evolve up the value chain in 
manufacturing and expand into services and knowl- 
edge-based industries, such as advanced software 
development and pharmaceuticals—the country will 
need to upgrade its stock of human capital by 
improving the skills of its workforce and producing 
large numbers of world-class university graduates, 
especially in engineering and the sciences. While 
China has been educating large numbers of college 
graduates, the vast majority still lack the skills nec- 
essary to compete in global markets. Improving edu- 
cational performance and workforce quality is critical. 


BACK ON THE FARM 

The experience of China and India confirms that 
the most powerful force for reducing poverty and 
raising living standards is sustained economic 
growth. The proportion of Indians living in extreme 
poverty (on $1 a day or less) has fallen from 40 per- 
cent a decade ago to 
about 25 percent today, 
even though the overall 
population has grown. 
This means that about 
100 million Indians 
have been lifted out of 
extreme poverty over 
the past 10 years. In China, the effect has been even 
more spectacular. Between 1981 and 2001, the pro- 
portion of the Chinese population living in poverty 
fell from 53 percent to just 8 percent. This means that 
across China, more than 400 million fewer people are 
living in extreme poverty than 20 years previously. 

What explains China’s phenomenal success in 
reducing poverty and what can India learn from it? 
While China's labor-intensive manufacturing-led 
development is widely credited for large-scale job 
creation (and thereby poverty reduction), what is 
not always appreciated is the role of the reforms 
that preceded it. In particular, agricultural reforms 
played a significant role in China’s economic 
growth and poverty reduction. 

Rising rural incomes, a direct result of these 
reforms, in turn gave rise to a dynamic new eco- 
nomic sector: township and village enterprises 
(TvEs). Subject to market competition and hard 
budget constraints but enjoying the freedom to 
operate outside state planning, the TVEs experienced 
astonishing growth, allowing them to absorb mil- 
lions of surplus agricultural workers into labor- 
intensive industries. 





The key to sustaining economic momentum 
in China and India is to continue the reforms 
that remain unfinished in both countries. 





In India, reforms—and prosperity—have gener- 
ally bypassed the agricultural sector, which 
accounts for about 20 percent of GDP yet provides 
the livelihood of roughly 70 percent of the popula- 
tion (or 700 million people). Still dependent on the 
vagaries of the monsoon, annual growth in India’s 
agricultural sector over the past six years has aver- 
aged less than 1 percent. Both productivity growth 
and job creation in the rural sector have been slow. 
And, with annual population growth of about 1.9 
percent, rural incomes have been stagnating. 

Underscoring the symbiotic relationship between 
agricultural and industrial growth, incomplete reform 
of the industrial and manufacturing sector has left the 
Indian economy still saddled with many uncompet- 
itive firms, and the absence of robust and sustained 
growth in the industrial sector has limited the scope 
for mobility of low-skilled labor out of agriculture. 

Although successive Indian governments have 
reduced the number of activities reserved for the 
public sector and the number of sectors reserved for 
small-scale industry (units whose investment in 
plant and machinery 
cannot exceed $250,000), 
the numbers are still 
too high. In effect, this 
“reservation” policy has 
created protective en- 
claves within the indus- 
trial sector with adverse 
impacts on competitiveness, innovation, and job cre- 
ation. The manufacture of garments, toys, shoes, and 
leather and textile products, for example, continues 
to be reserved for small-scale producers, despite the 
potential comparative advantage of large firms. 

Compounding this problem, India’s labor laws 
make it very costly to reduce workforces in enter- 
prises of more than 100 employees. The result is 
that formal-sector businesses (those that are regis- 
tered and pay their taxes) are loath to take on new 
workers. As a consequence, the vast majority of 
India’s employment is informal and involves small, 
tax-evading, inefficient enterprises. Cumulatively, 
these rules and practices have severely restricted 
export competitiveness and job creation. 


“SHINING INDIA” 

Since India’s services sector tends to create jobs 
for the relatively educated urban-based populace, 
its growth has had limited impact on income dis- 
tribution and poverty reduction. Nothing under- 
scores this better than the results of India’s most 
recent national elections, which took place in April 
2004. Basking in the glow of the country’s eco- 


nomic renaissance, the ruling national coalition led 
by the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) settled on the 
catchy “Shining India” as its campaign theme. Pun- 
dits and pre-election polls almost universally pre- 
dicted the coalition would return to power with a 
solid majority. Yet voters unceremoniously ousted 
the incumbents. How did this happen? Election 
postmortems revealed that the “Shining India” 
mantra did not play well in the countryside. 

The majority of the rural populace perceive not 
only that the new affluence has bypassed them, but 
that economic inequalities have sharpened. They 
particularly resent the fact that the real beneficia- 
ries of economic reforms are the educated middle 
classes living in cities. The 2004 vote was a clear 
reminder that the fruits of reform need to be more 
evenly distributed. 

It is sobering to think that India will need to gen- 
erate more than 100 million jobs in the next decade 
simply to keep the unemployment rate from rising. 
Clearly, high-technology jobs by themselves will not 
be enough. The stark reality is that India cannot 
grow into a major economy on services alone. Since 
the Industrial Revolution, no country has become 
a major economy without becoming an industrial 
power. If it is to provide tangible benefits and meet 
the needs of a growing and expectant population, 
India will have to significantly improve the com- 
petitiveness of its manufacturing base. This means 
attending to the backbone of India’s industrial pro- 
duction and employment—the small and medium- 
sized enterprises—and reforming the highly 
distorted and overregulated agricultural sector. 

It also means reforming incentives. At the center 
of China’s successful export strategy have been the 
“special economic zones” (SEZs) that were created 
in 1980 along the coastline in Guangdong, Fujian, 
and Hainan. The SEZs assured favorable export con- 
ditions for both foreign investors and domestic 
enterprises. In the SEZs foreign investors were 
allowed 100 percent ownership, all exporters were 
permitted to import intermediate products and cap- 
ital goods duty free, all were given generous tax hol- 
idays—and they enjoyed assured access to reliable 
physical infrastructure, often through the provision 
of land, power, physical security, and transport to 
ports, within specially created industrial parks. 

With such incentives, the SEZs witnessed a mas- 
sive influx of foreign investment and factories. In 
short order, this created large-scale employment 
opportunities. And the sEzs did not remain as 
enclaves for very long. They served as a first step 
to a much wider and deeper opening. In 1984, 
economic and technological zones were set up, 
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followed soon after by free trade zones, which 
were established in 14 coastal cities and later in 
inland areas. 

While India has also created a number of export- 
processing zones (EPZs), they have failed to live up 
to expectations. This is largely because neither for- 
eign nor domestic investors enjoy the kinds of incen- 
tives offered in China's sEzs. Combined with the 
limited scale and overcrowding of the EPZs in small 
enclaves, the inflexible labor laws, the inadequate 
infrastructure, the especially poor links to ports and 
airports, and the continued reservation of certain 
industries for small-scale producers, India’ partial or 
awkwardly packaged incentives have undermined 
the EPzs’ potential as dynamic export zones. India has 
much to learn from China in this regard. 


UNFINISHED REFORMS 

President Hu Jintao is fond of saying that 
China’s aim is to lift the size of its economy to $4 
trillion by 2020—effectively quadrupling its gross 
domestic product of five years ago. His Indian 
counterpart, Prime Minister Manmohan Singh, has 
an equally lofty goal: to more than double India’s 
GDP from $560 billion in 2003 to $1.75 trillion by 
2020. If these ambitious goals are to be achieved— 
and they are achievable—both countries will have 
to expeditiously deal with a number of core chal- 
lenges they face. 

Without doubt, the most important is to main- 
tain (and for India to accelerate) the pace of eco- 
nomic growth over the next decade. This is 
essential if both countries are to further reduce 
poverty, improve living standards, and provide 
employment, especially to a large group of young 
people who will soon be entering the labor market. 
And the key to sustaining economic momentum in 
China and India is to strengthen the structural and 
institutional underpinnings of their economies by 
continuing the reforms that remain unfinished in 
both countries. 

In the case of India, a burgeoning fiscal deficit is 
a major cause for concern. The combined budget 
deficits of the central and state governments have 
remained at around 10 percent of GDP since the 
early 1990s. This has impaired national savings, 
crowded out private investment, circumscribed the 
governments ability to deliver much needed public 
spending, and put macroeconomic stability at risk. 
Accelerating the pace of divestment and privatiza- 
tion of public sector enterprises will reduce the 
public sector deficit by raising revenues, increasing 
the efficiency of resource use, and helping to realign 
government policies in ways that contribute to 
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faster economic growth. Divestment proceeds could 
also assist in retiring domestic debt, thereby allevi- 
ating debt-service payments. 

In addition, the barriers to trade and investment 
(both internal and external) are still too high. India 
currently ranks second in the world in terms of high 
tariffs. FDI, though increasing, is still far lower than 
that of other emerging market economies because of 
the poor infrastructure and India’ restrictive poli- 
cies limiting foreign equity ownership. India needs 
to attract large amounts of foreign investment to 
help shore up its infrastructure, particularly power 
supply, roads, ports, and airports. Reliable electric- 
ity supply is the most pressing concern. Power out- 
ages occur fairly regularly in nearly every city as well 
as provincial towns. The lack of an adequate power 
grid is one reason why no foreign company has built 
a semiconductor fabrication facility in India. 

Both India and China must also strengthen their 
financial sectors. India has a vibrant domestic credit 
market, with an active corporate and government 
bond market, including 
interest rate and credit 
derivative markets. Indian 
interest rates are market- 
determined, and the bank- 
ing system prices credit 
based on market signals. 
Yet, despite recent achievements in strengthening 
prudential and supervisory systems, considerable 
weaknesses remain. At the core of the problem is that 
a few government-owned banks (particularly the 
State Bank of India, the country’ largest commercial 
bank) still account for roughly 80 percent of the 
banking sector. The vast majority of these banks are 
chronically undercapitalized and burdened with non- 
performing loans. 

While public ownership of banks has created an 
aura of invulnerability to shocks, it is urgent that the 
authorities move quickly to reduce nonperforming 
loans, restructure the weak public-sector banks, and 
close the insolvent ones. 


CHINA’S FINANCIAL BLACK HOLES 

In China, the banking sectors stability and health 
are an even greater concern. Indeed, a destabilized 
banking system could provoke a deep recession 
with severe ramifications for China’s trading part- 
ners. China's state-owned banking system has his- 
torically made loans under government direction to 
unprofitable state-owned industries, with little 
regard for repayment or risk. Interest rates are com- 
pletely controlled by the People’s Bank of China, the 
central bank. And China’s four major banks, which 





The stark reality is that India cannot grow 
into a major economy on services alone. 





control 95 percent of banking assets, have no credit 
scoring or credit risk-based pricing mechanisms in 
place. The result is a substantial portfolio of non- 
performing loans estimated at 30 to 40 percent of 
GDP (compared with 3.5 percent of GDP in India). 

By virtue of huge stocks of foreign reserves and 
the country’s extraordinarily high savings rate, Chi- 
nese authorities have managed to maintain liquidity 
in their banking system in spite of the large volume 
of nonperforming loans. However, at some point a 
continued escalation of nonperforming loans will 
restrict further expansion of bank credit, thereby 
constraining growth, especially in the small and 
medium-sized sectors—which play a large role in 
creating jobs. Moreover, China's asset markets are 
similar to Japan's: heavily leveraged and primarily 
fueled by property speculation. They are an accident 
waiting to happen. 

It is widely assumed that many Chinese banks are 
ill-equipped to face increased foreign competition 
that will come next year. In 2007, under World 
Trade Organization acces- 
sion commitments, Chinas 
financial sector will be 
opened up to foreign 
banks. The government 
has made massive capital 
infusions to the banking 
sector—$15 billion for one bank alone in April 
2005. It also has courted foreign banks and financial 
institutions to partner with domestic banks to pro- 
vide financial support and sorely needed technical 
expertise. But these strategies may not be enough. 

Clearly, privatization and opening the banking 
sector to international competition offer a short-term 
solution to the problem of nonperforming loans. In 
the long run, China’s banking sector problems can- 
not be resolved simply by readdressing the balance 
sheets. China needs to build more effective legal, 
supervisory, and regulatory frameworks to make the 
financial sector more resilient to internal and exter- 
nal shocks. It must require banks to adopt good cor- 
porate governance rules, meet international best 
practices, and promote a culture of professionalism— 
in which senior positions and salaries are determined 
by performance, and lending decisions are made on 
the basis of risk analysis and the borrower's credit- 
worthiness, not his political connections. 

Another constraint on growth comes in the form 
of China’s unwieldy and inefficient state-owned 
enterprises (SOEs), which consume large amounts of 
capital, given their links to the state banks, but 
which produce little or no return on their capital. 
Many are poorly managed and protected from com- 





petition. Meanwhile, more efficient private enter- 
prises have difficulty raising capital. Closing SOEs or 
merging them with stronger enterprises is necessary, 
both to encourage productive activity that responds 
to market signals and to shift much-needed 
resources to the private sector. But, with the future 
of some 370 million to,400 million Chinese work- 
ers and over 50 percent of the country’s industrial 
assets tied to SOEs, the process is going to be painful. 

At a minimum, SOE sales should be executed 
through open auctions or stock markets, because 
this generally brings a fairer price than the typical 
clandestine “behind-the-door privatization.” 
Moreover, once a sale is made, proceeds must first 
be used to pay overdue salaries and fair unem- 
ployment benefits to laid-off workers. Since SOE 
reforms will mean large-scale layoffs, an efficient 
social safety net will be critical for cushioning the 
transitional effects. Beyond this, an even more 
costly responsibility lies ahead for the Chinese 
government: paying for the unfunded obligations 
of the pension and social security system, as well 
as the rising expenses associated with a rapidly 
aging population. 


THE FUTURE IS HERE 

Currently, India’s and China’s economic struc- 
tures are mostly complementary rather than com- 
petitive. Bilateral trade has increased more than 
tenfold over the past decade, with both countries 
pledging to raise their annual trade volume to $20 
billion by 2007. (It was $3 bilhon in 2000.) How- 
ever, talk about the two countries soon establishing 
the world’s largest free trade area—a desire 
expressed by the Chinese—seems premature. 

And complementarity may not last long. Wage 
rates in many of China’s export-oriented labor- 
intensive industries are now well above Indian wage 
rates. This is already diverting Southeast Asias man- 
ufacturing outsourcing to India. Similarly, China, 
which has long enjoyed a huge advantage in com- 
puter hardware production, is losing its edge. India 
not only has caught up, it is now a real competitor. 

Given their voracious appetites for energy and 
commodities to feed their expanding economies, 
both China and India will continue to put pressure 
on a variety of global markets. A sharp increase in 
net oil imports by China and India (as well as by 
the United States) since 2000 has been a major fac- 
tor behind surging oil prices. 

On the positive side, with their growing ranks of 
affluent middle classes, both countries are fast 
becoming consumers of imported goods. Indeed, 
China’s imports of goods amount to roughly one- 
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quarter of its GDP, well above the share for the 
United States and Japan (about 10 percent for 
each). The growth in China’s demand for foreign 
manufactured goods and raw materials has boosted 
exports and growth in many economies—not only 
among Chinas neighbors, but also in leading com- 
modity exporters such as Brazil and Chile. China as 
a result is running trade deficits with many coun- 
tries. The notable exception, of course, is the 
United States. 

China's massive trade surplus with the United 
States hit $200 billion in December 2005 (com- 
pared with India’s overall $9.5 billion trade surplus 
with America). It has provoked concerns about job 
losses in import-sensitive sectors such as textiles 
and clothing, and has already eroded much of the 
bipartisan support in the us Congress for free trade 
with China. Business and political leaders in both 
the United States and European Union believe 
China has kept its currency undervalued (notwith- 
standing a modest revaluation in the exchange rate 
in July 2005) to give Chinese exporters an unfair 
competitive advantage, further adding to interna- 
tional economic friction. Similarly, India’s emer- 
gence as the competitively priced “back office” of 
advanced countries for financial services, pharma- 
ceuticals, and information technology has height- 
ened its profile as a target for American industries, 
workers, and politicians fearful of the domestic con- 
sequences of outsourcing and “offshoring.” 

Yet trade linkages between the United States and 
China and between India and the United States are 
substantial and important to all three economies. 
The United States is the most important export 
market for both nations—already, it accounts for 
roughly one-quarter of all Chinese exports. There- 
fore, both China and India have an interest in dif- 
fusing protectionist threats in the United States. 

At the end of the day this means both China and 
India have to abide by their commitments under 
the World Trade Organization—and help advance 
the Doha Round of talks to further liberalize global 
trade. It also means that both countries must open 
their markets to us goods and services, ensuring 
that imports and foreign firms can compete fairly 
with domestic products in the rapidly expanding 
Chinese and Indian markets. 

China and India are already major players in the 
global economy. However, their impact in coming 
decades on the world’s economic and strategic land- 
scape will depend not only on how efficaciously 
each exploits its comparative advantage, but also, 
more fundamentally, on how each deals with its 
structural and economic challenges. E 
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Curbing Asian Corruption: 


An Impossible Dream? 
Jon S. T. QUAH 


he rise of Asia is regarded in most of the 

| world as primarily an economic phe- 
nomenon. Asian economies have rebounded 
robustly since the 1997 financial crisis, with growth 
rates in many countries greatly exceeding the global 
average. Yet corruption remains a problem through- 
n ~h out the region, significantly 
 SORRURTON. | 


cramping the extent and 
potential of Asia's “rise.” 

In the 2005 “Corruption 
Perceptions Tide produced by the watchdog 
group Transparency International, most of the 22 
Asian nations received low rankings and scores. 
Indonesia, for example, is ranked 137th among 159 
nations. India and China fare only somewhat bet- 
ter, ranking 88th and 78th respectively. (The United 
States, by comparison, ranks 17th in the world.) 

Corruption—defined by the United Nations 
Development Program as the abuse of public power 
for private benefit through bribery, extortion, ınflu- 
ence peddling, nepotism, fraud, or embezzlement— 
not only undermines investment and economic 
growth; it also aggravates poverty. In India, even the 
poor have to bribe officials to obtain basic services. 
Graft also undermines the effectiveness of states. 
The World Bank, for example, has estimated that 
the Philippines government between 1977 and 
1997 “lost” a total of $48 billion to corruption. 

Why is graft a serious problem in Asian coun- 
tries? Can their leaders minimize it and thereby fur- 
ther improve and sustain economic growth—or is 
this task hopeless? My research suggests that curb- 
ing corruption in most Asian nations is difficult, 
mainly because of a lack of political will. However, 
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it is not an impossible dream, as the examples of 
Singapore and Hong Kong demonstrate. 


BEHIND THE GRAFT 

Corruption in Asian countries has five major 
causes. The most widely cited factor is the low 
salaries of civil servants. Inadequate wages force 
public employees to accept “speed money”—to 
expedite citizens’ requests for services or licenses— 
or bribes to bend the rules for those who are not eli- 
gible for permits or benefits. 

In Indonesia, the monthly salaries of civil ser- 
vants usually last for only 10 to 12 days. In Mon- 
golia, judges’ monthly salaries range from $33 to 
$51; a third of the judges in the countryside are 
homeless. In the Philippines, civil servants supple- 
ment low wages by selling goods and services out 
of their offices and holding second jobs—or resort- 
ing to petty corruption. 

Second, the expansive role of governments in 
national development throughout Asia increases 
opportunities for administrative discretion and cor- 
ruption, especially among poorly paid civil servants. 
In Indonesia, the vulnerability to corruption among 
government agencies depends on the size of their 
budgets and their access to the public. So-called wet 
agencies, such as customs, immigration, internal rev- 
enue, public works, and police departments, provide 
more opportunities for graft than “dry” agencies, 
such as administrative and research departments, 
that do not interact directly with the public. 

A third cause of corruption in many Asian coun- 
tries is the low risk of detection and punishment. 
Civil services suffer from weak disciplinary control 
in part because both the state employees and the 
citizenry regard graft as a low-risk, high-reward 
activity. In most Asian-nations, a civil servant is 
unlikely to be caught if he indulges in corrupt prac- 
tices. And even if he is detected, he is unlikely to be 
punished. President Suharto of Indonesia, for exam- 


ple, was charged with corruption in 2000, but the 
case was dropped on medical grounds. 

A comparison of prosecution rates in Hong Kong 
and the Philippines found that a civil servant com- 
mitting a corrupt offense in Hong Kong was 35 
times more likely to be detected and punished than 
his counterpart in the Philippines. In 2000, Senior 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore lamented the 
“soft, forgiving culture” of the Philippines: only 
there, he said, “could a leader like Ferdinand Mar- 
cos, who pillaged his country for over 20 years, still 
be considered for a national burial.” 


CULTURE AND POLITICS 

A fourth factor fostering rampant corruption in 
Asian countries is culture—in particular, the pri- 
macy of the family and Asian traditions of gift giv- 
ing. In the Philippines, familial ties and the cultural 
value of utang na loob (debt of gratitude) have made 
Filipinos more tolerant of corruption, helping to 
explain why nepotism is prevalent and public offi- 
cials readily perform favors for their relatives. 
Unqualified Filipinos acquire jobs as teachers by 
paying bribes of 3,000 to 5,000 pesos ($58 to $96) 
and by giving up to three months’ pay to their supe- 
riors to show gratitude for their appointment. 

In Mongolia, an ancient tradition of gift giving 
persists. A taboo against returning an empty con- 
tainer to a person who has brought a gift without 
placing a small token in it promotes reciprocity in 
social relations. It also encourages bribery of civil 
servants, in the form of gifts provided by those wish- 
ing to cut red tape or to improperly obtain licenses 
or permits. In South Korea, the tradition of gift giv- 
ing takes the corrupt form of expensive offerings to 
political leaders or civil servants in return for favors. 

In Thailand, research has found that civil ser- 
vants are promoted only if they are qualified and if 
they provide gifts and services to their superiors. 
Examples of such gifts include golf bags, Buddha 
statues, or honey for the supervisor's wife (marry- 
ing the supervisors daughter is an even better strat- 
egy for gaining promotion). 

Thai culture’s general tolerance of corruption is 
demonstrated by the extent to which the public 
accepts corrupt practices of civil servants, military 
leaders, and politicians. The closest Thai word for 
corruption is choo rat bang luang, which means to 
defraud the state or to steal from the king. This is 
not viewed as an erosion of the public interest. 
Indeed, giving gifts to officials for services rendered 
is not viewed as bribery but as sin nam jai—gifts of 
goodwill. Thais do not consider bribes a form of 
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corruption as long as they do not cause trouble to 
anyone. In addition, many Thais are embarrassed if 
prominent people are humiliated. This makes it dif- 
ficult for Thailand’s anticorruption agency to take 
action against powerful officials. 

The fifth and most important reason for the 
extensive corruption afflicting many Asian countries 
is a lack of political will, combined with ineffective 
anticorruption strategies. “Political will” refers to the 
commitment of government leaders to eradicate cor- 
ruption in their countries. (Civil society also can 
have an impact, but in Asian societies anticorrup- 
tion efforts in the absence of government leadership 
have been less than impressive.) Success occurs 
where three conditions are met: comprehensive anti- 
corruption legislation is enacted; an independent 
anticorruption agency is provided with sufficient 
personnel and resources; and the independent 
agency fairly enforces the anticorruption laws. 

Over the past 50 years in Asia, only Singapore 
and Hong Kong have demonstrated the political 
will to curb corruption. As a result, both enjoy 
relatively low levels of graft. In both cases, incum- 
bent governments introduced sweeping anticor- 
ruption measures and, by impartially enforcing 
them, succeeded in changing popular attitudes 
toward corruption. 

In Singapore, the People’s Action Party govern- 
ment enacted comprehensive legislation in 1960 and 
gave the Corrupt Practices Investigation Bureau 
extensive powers to curb graft. In Hong Kong, a far- 
reaching anticorruption ordinance empowered an 
independent commission in 1974. Hong Kong has 
continued to be effective in curbing corruption since 
rejoining China. In both city-states, the government 
apprehends and severely punishes corrupt individ- 
uals regardless of their status or position. Graft is 
perceived as a high-risk, low-reward activity. 
Indeed, reflecting this reality, Transparency Inter- 
nationals 2005 Corruption Perceptions Index rates 
Singapore the 5th-cleanest government in the 
world. Hong Kong ranks 15th. 


CLEANING DUTY 

Asian countries display a variety of corruption 
control efforts. Some nations enact specific anticor- 
ruption laws but have no independent bureau to 
implement them. Mongolia, for instance, has an 
anticorruption statute and three provisions restrict- 
ing bribery in its criminal code. Yet the task of curb- 
ing corruption is shared among the police, the 
General Prosecutor's Office, and the courts. There 
is no designated anticorruption agency. 
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A second pattern of corruption control involves a 
combination of anticorruption laws and several 
anticorruption agencies. This is found in both 
democratic and communist countries. In India, the 
Prevention of Corruption Act is enforced by the 
Central Bureau of Investigation, the Central Vigi- 
lance Commission, state anticorruption bureaus, 
and state vigilance commissions. The Philippines 
has the most anticorruption measures in Asia, with 
seven laws and 14 anticorruption agencies in place 
since the 1950s. 

In China, three agencies implement anticorrup- 
tion laws. The Supreme People’s Procuratorate was 
formed in 1978 to fight corruption in the judicial sec- 
tor. Also in 1978, the Central Disciplinary Inspection 
Committee was created to check corruption among 
members of the Chinese Communist Party. In 1986, 
Beijing established the Ministry of Supervision to 
curb graft in the civil service. Interestingly, Commu- 
nist China is more effective than democratic India 
and the Philippines 





strategy, for example, has not been especially effec- 
tive. The absence of political will was demonstrated 
in September 1998 when Deputy Prime Minister 
Anwar Ibrahim was arrested and subsequently con- 
victed and imprisoned for six years on corruption 
charges. This apparent enforcement action in fact 
illustrated the manipulation of the powerful anti- 
corruption agency as a weapon against political 
foes. The government lacked the will to enforce the 
anticorruption laws impartially. 

Thailand’ introduction of a new constitution in 
1997 has enhanced its ability to curb corruption. An 
independent commission replaced a “paper tiger” 
agency that lacked authority to punish corrupt civil 
servants and could only send reports to the prime 
minister. But Thailand's anticorruption efforts were 
adversely affected by the commissioners’ resignation 
in May 2005 after a court found them guilty of abus- 
ing their powers by awarding themselves salary 
increases. (On the other hand, this episode showed 
that the anticorrup- 
tion commission itself 





in fighting corrup- 
tion. However, many 
senior Chinese Com- 
munist Party offi- 
cials have escaped 
prosecution. And, in 
general, this second strategy is ineffective: anti- 
corruption efforts are diluted and poorly coordi- 
nated, and the various agencies suffer from overlap 
and duplication. 


THE STRATEGY OF CHOICE 

Still another pattern of corruption control in 
Asia is the most widespread and also the most 
effective—but only if it is supported: by strong 
political leadership. This strategy involves the 
impartial implementation of comprehensive anti- 
corruption laws by a specific anticorruption 
agency. Singapore initiated it. Malaysia became the 
second Asian country to adopt it, creating an anti- 
corruption agency in 1967. Hong Kong formed its 
independent commission in 1974. Twenty-five 
years later, Thailand established a new anticor- 
ruption bureau to replace an ineffective commis- 
sion. South Korea followed suit in 2002. Finally, 
Indonesia in 2003 formed its Corruption Eradica- 
tion Commission. 

While this pattern is potentially more effective 
than the other two, the adoption of an independent 
anticorruption agency to implement anticorruption 
laws does not ensure success unless it is accompa- 
nied by political will. Malaysia’s anticorruption 


Only Singapore and Hong Kong have 
demonstrated the political will to curb corruption. 





is not above the law.) 

Indonesia began its 
fight against corrup- 
tion in 1955, but its 
anticorruption strate- 
gies have been ineffective, largely because graft was 
institutionalized during the 32 years (from 1966 to 
1998) of President Suharto’s rule. In May 1999, 
Time magazine published a report accusing Suharto 
and his family of accumulating a $15 billion fortune 
in “cash, property, art, jewelry, and jets.” 

Since corruption has become entrenched as a 
way of life in Indonesia, it is not surprising that 
Suharto’s successors have also not succeeded in 
minimizing it. President Abdurrahman Wahid was 
himself accused of involvement in three corrup- 
tion scandals. His successor, Megawati Sukarnop- 
utri, who became president in 2001, seemed 
initially interested in fighting corruption. But she 
demonstrated a lack of political will by delaying 
the establishment of an anticorruption commis- 
sion, declining for more than two years to sign the 
authorizing legislation. 

President Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono became 
the first directly elected president of Indonesia in 
October 2004. Unlike his predecessors, he appears 
committed to combating corruption and has 
stressed the importance of clean government. How- 
ever, he unwittingly undermined the new anticor- 
ruption commission's effectiveness in May 2005 
when he formed an anticorruption task force, con- 


sisting of prosecutors, police, and auditors. The task 
force is diluting the commission’ efforts and com- 
peting instead of cooperating with it. 


WHERE THERE IS WILL 

Corruption in Asia can be minimized only if 
political leaders are willing to impartially implement 
effective anticorruption strategies. These include 
paying civil servants adequate salaries, reducing 
opportunities for corruption in wet agencies by cut- 
ting red tape and unnecessary regulation, improving 
the supervision of civil servants in vulnerable posi- 
tions, and increasing the probability of detecting and 
punishing corrupt individuals. 

The table on this page shows four possible strate- 
gies for combating corruption in Asian countries, 
depending on the adequacy of the anticorruption 
measures employed and the level of political will. 
The most effective strategy is a strong commitment 
by political leaders to curb corruption—a commit- 
ment further reflected in adequate anticorruption 
measures. In Asia, only Singapore and Hong Kong 
fall under this category. 

Where anticorruption measures are adequate but 
political will is weak, nonenforcement or selective 
enforcement of anticorruption laws undermines their 
effectiveness. The Malaysian government under 
Prime Minister Mahathir Mohammed, for instance, 
was armed with adequate anticorruption measures 
but targeted only petty graft. Political will to curb 
grand corruption was lacking. Fortunately, the situ- 
ation has improved since Abdullah Badawi suc- 
ceeded Mahathir as prime minister in October 2003. 

This kind of ineffective strategy can also be seen 
in the Thai government under Prime Minister 
Thaksin Shinawatra. Thailand’s anticorruption 
bureau has stronger powers than its predecessor 
agency. But the prime minister's will to curb graft 
appears to be waning, particularly as his cabinet 
colleagues with business interests have been 
accused of formulating policies that benefit them- 
selves and their cronies. 

The other ineffective strategy occurs where the 
political will to fight corruption exists but anticor- 
ruption measures are inadequate. South Korea pro- 
vides the best example. Presidents Kim Young-sam 
(1993-1998) and Kim Dae-jung (1998-2003), and 
the current president, Roh Moo-hyun, have all been 
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A Matrix of Anticorruption Strategies 
in Asian Countries 


Effective 
Strategy 
. Singapore 
Hong Kong 


~ Ineffective 
Strategy 

. Malaysia 
Thailand 





committed to combating corruption. But the Anti- 
Corruption Act of July 2001 is weak and Korea’s 
independent anticorruption commission lacks 
investigative powers. 

Finally, anticorruption strategy is “hopeless” 
where political leaders do not have the will to curb 
graft, and this is manifested in the adoption of inad- 
equate anticorruption measures. This strategy is typ- 
ically employed in countries where corruption has 
been institutionalized. 

The best examples of this are Indonesia under 
Suharto and the Philippines under Marcos. Neither 
leader was committed to eradicating corruption for 
a simple reason: they and their families and cronies 
were themselves plundering their countries. This 
helps to explain why anticorruption laws in Indone- 
sia and the Philippines are feeble and selectively 
enforced and their anticorruption agencies are 
poorly staffed and funded. 

As can be seen in the cases of Singapore and 
Hong Kong, curbing corruption in Asian countries 
is not an impossible dream, but it does require the 
sustained commitment of political leaders and pop- 
ulations. Since this political will is scarce in Asian 
countries, it is not surprising that many leaders 
have adopted “hopeless” strategies that perpetuate 
corruption instead of stifling it. E 
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Fueling the Dragon: 


China’s Strategic Energy Dilemma 
MICHAEL T. KLARE 


plan for economic and social development, 
covering the period from 2006 to 2010, sets 
only two specific, quantitative objectives: that per 
capita gross domestic product in 2010 should be dou- 
ble that of 2000; and that energy input per unit of 
GDP should be 20 percent lower than it was in 2005. 

In a sense, these two ambitious goals highlight the 
central dilemma facing Chinese policy makers in the 
years ahead. Although the Communist Party leader- 
ship seeks to steadily improve the livelihood and 
lifestyle of ordinary Chinese citizens, thereby ensur- 
ing their support for (or acquiescence to) the regime, 
it must somehow find a way to deliver the vast 
increases in energy that will be needed to satisfy the 
first goal. With the recent increases in energy prices 
and growing concern about the future adequacy of 
global oil stocks, China's leaders will have to walk a 
precarious tightrope to balance these competing and 
very demanding objectives. 

Securing the additional supplies of energy needed 
to sustain growth and satisfy consumer demand will 
pose both an economic and a political challenge for 
the Chinese leadership. The economic challenge 
arises from the mammoth financial investments that 
will be required: hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
new electricity-generating plants will have to be 
built, along with numerous oil refineries, natural gas 
facilities, coal mines, and hydroelectric dams, all 
costing in the billions of dollars. 

The political challenge derives from the fact that 
China will not be able to rely exclusively on domes- 
tic sources to satisfy its future energy requirements 
but will have to obtain ever-increasing supplies of 
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oil and natural gas from abroad—in many cases, 
from the same sources that are also the target of 
avid acquisition efforts by American, European, and 
Japanese firms. 

The older industrial nations have long consumed 
the lions share of world energy supplies; as recently 
as 1990, they accounted for three-fourths of total 
global energy usage. But now they face increasingly 
fierce competition from the newly industrialized 
countries of Asia. India, South Korea, Taiwan, and 
the Southeast Asian nations have joined the world- 
wide quest for additional energy—and the largest 
energy consumer by far among the emerging pow- 
ers is China. 

The resulting competition is driving up global 
energy prices and generating intense geopolitical 
friction among the major energy-importing states. 
In some instances, this friction has taken on a wor- 
risome military aspect, as rival suitors offer various 
forms of military aid to potential suppliers of energy 
and so fuel regional tensions and arms rivalries. 
Although China is a relative newcomer to this sort 
of geopolitical contest, its pursuit of energy-cum- 
military ties with such countries as Iran, Sudan, 
Uzbekistan, and Venezuela has become a significant 
irritant in US-China relations. 

Further complicating the picture is the environ- 
mental impact of China's surging energy use. Because 
Beijing seeks to rely on domestic supplies for as large 
a share of its total energy mix as possible, and because 
the only source of energy that China possesses in 
great abundance is coal, the government's future 
plans call for a substantial increase in coal consump- 
tion—from 1.4 billion tons in 2002 to an estimated 
3.2 billion tons in 2025. If this projection proves 
accurate, and if Chinese utilities continue to rely on 
existing coal-burning technology, China will overtake 
the United States as the world’s leading emitter of cli- 
mate-changing carbon dioxide by 2025. Only if Bei- 


jing can be persuaded to curb its consumption of coal 
or to adopt clean-coal technology on a very large 
scale will it be possible to avert a substantial buildup 
of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere. 

How the Chinese leadership manages these 
competing goals and interests will prove to be one 
of the greatest tests facing Beijing in the years to 
come. At the same time, Chinese energy behavior 
will raise significant political and environmental 
concerns for the United States, Europe, Japan, and 
the rest of the world. 


THE BIG PICTURE 

As might be expected, China’s energy dilemma 
begins with the country’s large population and rapid 
economic growth. Although Chinese citizens, on 
average, use considerably less energy than citizens of 
the United States and other highly developed coun- 
tries—per capita energy consumption in China is 
about one ton of oil equivalent per year, compared to 
eight tons in the United States—the combined con- 
sumption of 1.3 billion people is bound to be sub- 
stantial. More important 








than population, how- 
ever, is the country’s fast- 
paced economic growth, . 
now averaging between 

9 and 10 percent per 
year. Every increment in 
economic activity gener- 
ates a comparable increase in energy demand, push- 
ing the nation’s total requirements ever higher. 

The striking increase in China’s energy demand is 
evident in data provided by the us Department of 
Energy (DoE). In the 12 years between 1990 and 
2002, net energy consumption in China rose by 60 
percent, from 27 to 43 quadrillion British thermal 
units (BTUs). It is projected to grow by another 153 
percent by 2025, reaching 109 quadrillion BTUs. To 
better appreciate the scale and rapidity of this 
increase, consider that in 1990, China consumed less 
than half as much energy as the Western European 
nations; by 2025 it is projected to consume 44 per- 
cent more energy than all of those nations combined. 

To satisfy this vast increase in demand, Chinese 
suppliers will have to increase their delivery of all 
forms of energy, including oil, coal, natural gas, 
hydropower, nuclear, and.renewables such as solar 
and wind. As noted, the largest additional increment 
to China’s net energy supply is likely to be provided 
by coal. But even if Beijing were to overlook the envi- 
ronmental consequences of depending so heavily on 
coal, it cannot rely on coal alone to provide all of the 


Disputes arising from the competitive 
pursuit of foreign oil will play an increasingly 
critical role in the us-China relationship. 
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extra energy that it will need. For some purposes, 
including transportation, it will also have to obtain 
expanded supplies of oil and natural gas, and this is 
where the geopolitical aspect enters the picture. 

Oil is likely to be in particularly strong demand. 
Petroleum products are the main source of fuel for 
China’s road, air, rail, and sea transportation sys- 
tems, which are among the fastest-growing compo- 
nents of its vast and expanding infrastructure. To 
put this in perspective, China had only 14.5 million 
registered motor vehicles on the road in 2001; by 
2030, this number is expected to jump to 130 mil- 
lion. The country is also building about 30,000 
miles of highway every year to make room for all 
these additional vehicles. And it is building new or 
expanded airports to accommodate a sudden surge 
in domestic airline traffic (the number of air travel- 
ers in China more than tripled from 1990 to 2002, 
from 27 million to 84 million). 

More cars and more air travel can only mean one 
thing: an ever-increasing thirst for petroleum prod- 
ucts. At 4.5 percent per year, the growth rate of 
China’s oil consump- 
tion is now the highest 
of any country in the 
world. Assuming this 
rate continues unabated, 
the country’s net con- 
sumption will jump 
from 5.2 million barrels 
per day in 2002 to a projected 14.2 million barrels in 
2025—at which point its total oil usage will exceed 
that of all other countries, save the United States. 

China was once self-sufficient in petroleum: as 
recently as 1993, it produced and consumed 
approximately 3 million barrels per day. But Chi- 
nese oil output has increased only slightly, reaching 
just 3.5 million barrels per day in 2004, while con- 
sumption has soared. As a result, the gap between 
production and consumption has grown larger 
every year—and the only way Beijing has been able 
to fill this yawning gap has been through increased 
imports of foreign oil. In 2004, China’s net oil 
imports amounted to 3.2 million barrels per day, or 
48 percent of its total consumption; by 2025, its 
daily import requirement is expected to reach 10.7 
million barrels, or 75 percent of consumption. 

It is to procure all of these additional quantities 
of foreign oil that Chinese leaders and energy firms 
have been scouring the world for new supply 
sources—in some cases signing long-term contracts 
for the delivery of crude, in other cases acquiring 
equity shares in foreign oil fields. 
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IN SEARCH OF OIL 

American observers are uncertain as to how much 
the Chinese government directly oversees the pursuit 
of foreign energy assets by Chinese firms. The three 
major Chinese oil companies—the China National 
Petroleum Corporation (CNPC), the China National 
Petrochemical Corporation (Sinopec), and the China 
National Offshore Oil Corporation (CNOOC)—are said 
to operate like independent, profit-making enter- 
prises, conducting their own international operations. 
However, the government owns a very large stake in 
these firms, ranging from 80 to 90 percent, and 
chooses their top leaders. Government-owned banks 
provide low-cost loans to the firms, and Chinese 
diplomats often facilitate their efforts to negotiate 
exploration and drilling rights in foreign countries. 

Although Chinese officials have never spelled 
out their objectives in wielding influence over the 
overseas operations of the major oil companies, 
their intentions are clear: to increase the number of 
countries supplying oil and gas to China and, wher- 
ever possible, to gain direct ownership over key for- 
eign reserves. As recently as 1996, China imported 
70 percent of its oil from just three countries: 
Indonesia, Oman, and Yemen. By 2003, it had 
established ties with a much broader range of sup- 
pliers, including Saudi Arabia (providing 17 percent 
of China’s imports), Iran (14 percent), Angola (11 
percent), and Sudan (5 percent). Chinese officials 
have traveled the world in pursuit of other sources 
of oil and gas, establishing supply arrangements and 
acquiring drilling rights in Brazil, Canada, Ecuador, 
Kazakhstan, Nigeria, Russia, and Venezuela. 

That China is vigorously seeking to enhance its 
access to foreign sources of energy is not, in itself, a 
source of friction in international relations. After all, 
the United States, Britain, France, Japan, and other 
Western oil-importing countries have long com- 
peted among themselves for drilling rights in over- 
seas producing areas, and have managed to divvy up 
the available supplies in a (relatively) amicable fash- 
ion. China may be a newcomer to this contest, but 
is not behaving noticeably differently from the other 
oil-seekers. Indeed, the “National Energy Policy” 
announced by President George W. Bush on May 17, 
2001, calls for us officials to conduct the same sort 
of diplomatic quest in pursuit of foreign energy as 
that now being undertaken by Chinese officials. 

In a world of ever-expanding petroleum supplies, 
China would simply use its abundant stockpiles of 
cash to buy up whatever energy it requires. There 
are, however, two major problems with this picture. 
First, there are growing indications that global oil 
supplies are not expanding fast enough to keep up 


with rising international demand. And second, 
many of the world’s most prolific sources of supply 
are already controlled by Western energy firms or 
by producer-owned national oil companies, forcing 
China to seek development opportunities in 
marginal areas or “pariah” states shunned by the 
other major importers. 


THE COMPETITION HEATS UP 

For decades, the world supply of petroleum has 
grown in tandem with the steady rise in interna- 
tional demand. This has made possible the vast 
expansion of the global economy over the past 60 
years and the emergence of the new Asian economic 
powerhouses, including China, India, Tarwan, and 
South Korea. Recently, however, significant doubts 
have arisen as to the oil industry’ ability to continue 
boosting the available world supply at a rate com- 
mensurate with global demand. While some energy 
analysts insist that this is not a problem and that 
world supplies will continue to expand as needed, 
others believe that the growth rate of global oil sup- 
plies will soon begin to slacken and eventually reach 
zero—a condition known as “peak” oil output— 
after which the supply will begin to contract. 

Until recently, most oil company executives and 
government energy experts have sided with those 
who believe that the moment of peak oil is still 
safely in the distant future. But lately there have 
been some conspicuous defections from this con- 
sensus. For example, the CEO of Chevron, David 
O'Reilly, has signed his name to full-page advertise- 
ments in leading newspapers expressing concern 
about oils future availability. “One thing is clear,” 
the advertisements state, “the era of easy oil is over.” 

It is impossible now to predict exactly how much 
oil will be available in the decades ahead to meet 
anticipated demand. The us DoE contends that there 
will be sufficient supply in the market in 2025 to sat- 
isfy projected demand of 119 million barrels per 
day—an increase of 35 million to 36 million barrels 
over current levels of output. If this projection proves 
accurate, there will be enough oil to meet China’s 
projected demand of 14.2 million barrels per day, as 
well as the 27.3 million barrels sought by the United 
States, the 14.9 million sought by Western Europe, 
and the 6.8 million sought by Japan. Under this com- 
fortable scenario, prices will remain relatively stable 
and severe energy shortages will be averted. 

Unfortunately, given the concerns raised by 
Chevron’ O'Reilly and other skeptics, one can have 
no confidence that this scenario will prevail. 
Indeed, it would be far more prudent to assume 
that global supplies will not expand sufficiently to 


satisfy anticipated demand, that prices will rise sig- 
nificantly, and that the competition for whatever 
supplies are available will grow more intense and 
fractious. It is in this context that China’s efforts to 
secure increased supplies of oil (along with the 
efforts of India, South Korea, and the other rising 
Asian economic powers) must be viewed. 

How, exactly, this will play out cannot be fore- 
seen. But we already have some early indications. 
One is price: with China and India becoming ever 
more significant players in an already crowded 
energy market, oil prices have risen much faster 
than expected even one year ago. In January 2005, 
the DoE projected prices in the $30 to $35 per bar- 
rel range for the period between 2005 and 2025; 
this January, it raised its projection for this period 
to between $50 and $55 per barrel. 

Even more worrisome was the hysterical reaction 
in Congress to CNOOC’s June 2005 effort to purchase 
the Unocal Corporation, a mid-sized American 
oil and gas producer. 
Although cnooc’s bid 
for Unocal was $2 bil- 
lion higher than that 
proffered by Chevron, 
the other major suitor, 
us lawmakers were so 
incensed by the possibility that a Chinese company 
might gain control of American energy assets that 
they voted in August to place insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of CNooc’s purchase, forcing 
the company to withdrew its offer. The fact that 
Unocal’ oil and gas reserves were mostly located in 
Asia to begin with, and played a negligible role in 
satisfying US energy demand, made little difference 
to those who voted against CNOOC. 

The Unocal affair did not, in the end, produce a 
significant breach in us-China relations, and CNOOC 
has gone on to buy energy assets in other countries, 
including Nigeria. Nevertheless, the episode 
demonstrates just how intense the international 
competition over energy assets has become and 
highlights the very real possibility that this compe- 
tition will inflame political ties among the major 
oil-importing countries. One analyst, Kurt Barrow 
of Purvin and Gertz (a Singapore-based consul- 
tancy), characterized the Unocal affair as the open- 
ing salvo in a new “war” over global oil supplies. 
“cnooc lost the battle over Unocal,” he told The 
New York Times, “but will continue to wage the war 
toward acquiring overseas energy assets to support 
China’s growing energy needs.” 

This may seem overly rhetorical—but it is not 
seen that way by those in Congress who view 





The risk of crisis and conflict over access to 
vital resources will become increasingly severe. 
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China’s avid pursuit of foreign oil assets as a 
“national security” matter, since it poses a threat to 
America’s own essential energy supplies. 


WHERE OTHERS FEAR TO GO 

The potential for friction arising from an increas- 
ingly competitive search for diminishing supplies of 
oil is made more severe by the second key aspect of 
this equation: the fact that many of the world’s most 
prolific fields are controlled by the major Western oil 
firms or the producing countries’ state-owned firms 
(such as Saudi Aramco and the Kuwait Petroleum 
Corporation). State-owned firms dominate produc- 
tion in most of the Middle East, while the Western 
firms have established a commanding position in 
such other producing areas as sub-Saharan Africa 
and the Caspian Sea basin. 

Chinese energy officials would no doubt like to 
obtain a foothold in these areas, but have often been 
frustrated by the well-entrenched presence of these 
competing firms. For 
example, when CNOOC 
and Sinopec jointly 
sought to purchase a 
one-sixth stake in the 
consortium developing 
the large Kashagan 
reservoir in Kazakhstan's sector of the Caspian Sea, 
the original members of the consortium, includ- 
ing Exxon-Mobil, Royal Dutch/Shell, and Conoco- 
Philips, exercised their “right of first refusal” to 
exclude the Chinese firms and acquire the stake 
for themselves. 

Having been excluded in this manner from many 
of the more attractive producing areas, the Chinese 
have opted for the only path that appears open to 
them: the pursuit of reserves in marginal producing 
areas and in “pariah” states like Iran, Sudan, and 
Uzbekistan. These countries have been largely 
shunned by firms from the United States and its 
allies, whether for human rights reasons or, in Iran's 
case, the pursuit of nuclear weapons. 

China’s position in Sudan is particularly note- 
worthy. CNPC currently holds a 40 percent stake in 
the Greater Nile Petroleum Operation Company, 
the leading producer in Sudan, and a substantial 
stake in other Sudanese fields; it has also con- 
structed a 930-mile pipeline from southern Sudan 
to Port Sudan on the Red Sea and a refinery in 
Khartoum. In Iran, Sinopec has helped build a 
pipeline from the Caspian Sea to Tehran and is 
involved in the development of natural gas reserves. 

The fact that China has established such close 
ties to countries considered unfriendly to the 
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United States 1s seen in Washington as provocation 
enough. But, in its efforts to cement relations with 
these suppliers, Beijing has also provided them with 
military and diplomatic aid, further provoking ire 
in Washington. “In countries like Uzbekistan, 
Sudan, and Burma, China has openly supported 
regimes whose human rights violations, support for 
terrorism, or proliferation activities have engen- 
dered worldwide opposition,” the DoE observed in 
a 2006 congressionally mandated review of Chinese 
energy policy. “As a long-term trend, China’s behav- 
ior in this respect runs counter to key strategic 
goals of the United States.” 

The seriousness with which top us officials view 
these activities was evident in a 2005 Pentagon anal- 
ysis of Chinese strategy and capabilities, The Mili- 
tary Power of the Peoples Republic of China, which for 
the first time highlighted energy competition as a 
significant factor in Us-Chinese security affairs. In a 
section on “Resource Demand as a Driver of Strat- 
egy,” the report observed, “Beijing’s belief that it 
requires such special relationships in order to secure 
its energy access could shape its defense strategy and 
force planning”—thus, presumably, posing a poten- 
tial threat to US national security. 

This concern is being expressed at a time when 
China is importing only about 3 million barrels of 
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oil per day, less than one-third of the current us 
import tally. Imagine the degree of alarm one might 
expect in 2025, when China’s oil imports are 
expected to have risen to 11 million barrels per day, 
or two-thirds of America’s projected imports. 
Although it is impossible to predict the future 
course of international relations, it would appear 
safe to assume that disputes arising from the com- 
petitive pursuit of foreign oil will play an increas- 
ingly critical role in the us-China relationship, 
possibly eclipsing such other concerns as Taiwan 
and the bilateral trade imbalance. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR GAS 

As time goes on, China will not only show an 
increasing thirst for petroleum. It also will need 
expanded supplies of natural gas. This, too, could 
produce significant friction in international affairs. 

At present, China consumes a relatively small 
quantity of natural gas, about 1.2 trillion cubic feet 
per year, which is a mere 5 percent of the amount 
consumed in the United States. But China is 
expected to consume far more natural gas in the 
future, mostly to fuel electrical power plants but also 
as a source for fertilizer, hydrogen, and assorted 
petrochemicals. As Beijing becomes more aware of 
the environmental effects of over-reliance on coal, 
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moreover, it is likely to depend increasingly on nat- 
ural gas to generate electricity, further ramping up 
demand. As a result, China’s gas consumption is 
expected to grow by 7.8 percent per year—the high- 
est rate of any large economy. Just as in the case of 
oil, supplying all of this additional natural gas will 
prove a major challenge for the Chinese government. 

Chinese officials would prefer to rely on domes- 
tic sources for as large a share of the needed gas as 
possible, and so have invested considerable funds 
in efforts to develop promising fields in the Tarim 
Basin of Western China and to transport this gas to 
energy-starved areas on the coast. But these sources 
are not sufficient to satisfy China’s growing needs, 
and so Beijing has had to look elsewhere for addi- 
tional supplies—once again, generating various 
forms of international antagonism. 

The world’s largest reservoirs of natural gas are 
found in Iran and Russia, and China has sought 
supplies from both—causing problems with the 
United States in the case of the former, and with 
Japan in the case of the latter. In October 2004, 
Sinopec signed a 25-year, $100 billion contract 
with Tehran for the production and export of up to 
10 million tons per year of liquefied natural gas to 
China and for participation in the construction of 
a refinery for natural gas condensates. Although 
details of this plan are still being worked out, it 
could result in a major infusion of new capital into 
Iran, thus frustrating Us efforts to isolate that coun- 
try and thereby impede its efforts to acquire 
nuclear weapons. 

The problem with Japan is of a different charac- 
ter, entailing competition over the ultimate desti- 
nation of the vast gas supplies recently discovered 
off the coast of Sakhalin Island, in Russia’s Far East. 
Japanese firms have provided much of the capital 
and technology for development of these fields, and 
Tokyo has always assumed that the resulting out- 
put would be carried southward by pipeline to 
Japan. Recently, however, Chinese officials have 
been negotiating with the Sakhalin consortium for a 
substantial share of the field’s gas supplies and for 
the construction of a pipeline heading west, to 
China. Although the Russian government and its 
corporate partners in the Sakhalin project have yet 
to decide on the ultimate destination of this gas, the 
very fact that China has swooped in and attempted 
to capture a large share of it has produced consid- 
erable anger and resentment in Japan. 

An even more serious dispute with Japan has 
arisen over the development of offshore gas fields 
in contested waters of the East China Sea. Chinese 
and Japanese geologists believe that considerable 
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gas lies in the Xihu Trough, a deep undersea strip 
located roughly midway between China’s east coast 
and Japan’ southernmost islands. Citing provisions 
of the United Nations Convention on the Law of 
the Sea, Japan claims that its offshore boundary lies 
at the median line between the Chinese and 
Japanese coasts, putting it over or adjacent to the 
Xihu Trough. China, citing an older rule, insists 
that its outer boundary extends to the very edge of 
the continental shelf, much farther to the east. 

Recently, cNooc and Sinopec have been drilling 
right at the edge of the median line claimed by 
Japan, drawing gas from what Tokyo believes is 
Japanese territory but China claims is its own. Both 
sides have periodically deployed warships in the 
area, provoking a number of threatening naval 
encounters—none of which has yet entailed actual 
gunfire, but creating a very real risk of someday 
doing so. The gas dispute has also helped stoke ris- 
ing anti-Chinese hostility in Japan and anti- 
Japanese hostility in China, complicating efforts to 
resolve the dispute peacefully. 


THE WORLD'S DILEMMA 

With China’ need for imported energy certain to 
grow, and the future availability of abundant oil 
increasingly in doubt, the risk of crisis and conflict 
over access to vital resources will become increas- 
ingly severe. Viewed in this light, the potential for 
conflict is not a “China problem” but a global 
dilemma. Unless the world’s existing powers are 
prepared to descend into the sort of resource- 
driven geopolitical competition that resulted in 
World War I and many lesser conflicts, they must 
make room at the table for an energy-hungry 
China. Efforts to exclude China from promising 
energy deals, such as the Kashagan field in the 
Caspian Sea and the Unocal sale in the United 
States, will only inflame tensions and drive Beijing 
to pursue more risky arrangements, with unpleas- 
ant international repercussions. 

At the same time, the eventual peaking of world 
oil production and the environmental consequences 
of global reliance on fossil fuels can only be 
addressed on the international level, involving close 
cooperation among all key parties, including China. 

It is essential, therefore, that the international 
community view China’s strategic energy dilemma 
in a sympathetic manner. The international com- 
munity needs to work with Beijing to help diversify 
its sources of energy and, along with everyone else, 
accelerate the development of environmentally 
friendly energy alternatives such as clean-coal tech- 
nologies, biofuels, wind, solar, and hydrogen. W 
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wh “The Korean’, Peninsula has been Asia’s Berlin Wall, where communism. and 
democracy have directly confronted ‘one another.” 
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heartfelt wish is unification,” but those who nationwide. North Korea has about 30 daily and 
personally experienced and vividly remem- weekly newspapers, and all are published by the 
ber a single Korea are fast disappearing. Over 86 Workers Party of Korea or other state agencies. South 


A lmost every Korean knows how to sing “our of the press: currently 138 daily newspapers circulate 


percent of Koreans today were born after the penin- Korea’s broadband Internet penetration rate has been 

sula was divided. Yet the possibility of unification the world’s highest for the past four years. Across the 

continues to lurk. border, North Koreans cannot access the Internet 
Koreans themselves remain tantalized by the pos- without government permission. 

sibility. The major powers in the region—China, The economic divide between the Koreas is even 

Japan, Russia, and the United States—have tradi- more dramatic. South Korea today is the 11th- 

tionally been less enthusiastic. But this attitude is largest trading country in the world. Its nominal 


beginning to change, and with the change in attitude gross national income (similar to GNP) is 33 times 
Asia’s oldest political wound could yet be sutured. It that of North Korea, one of the most underdevel- 
may not happen soon. But the process of reunifica- oped nations in the world. Indeed, the people of 
tion—and certainly reunification itself, if it does North Korea are struggling with famine, with many 
occur—could transform the geopolitical dynamics fleeing to China in search of food. 

of Asia. 


THE NEW WAVE 
LINES OF DEMARCATION Yet, despite the stark differences and continued 
A demarcation line, differing ideologies, and the military confrontation, some positive changes have 
sadness of separated families were the main issues occurred in inter-Korean relations. First on the list 


that divided the two Koreas in the early days after are political and economic developments. A total of 
the Korean War. However, with time, North and 155 rounds of talks have been held between the two 
South Korea became entirely different countries, Koreas since an inter-Korean summit meeting was 
politically, socially, and economically. inaugurated in June 2000. About 128,000 Koreans 

Today, the Republic of Korea, or South Korea, is a have crossed the north-south border during the past 
multiparty liberal democracy with a market econ- three years. 


omy. By contrast, the Democratic People’s Republic As part of a reunification effort, the two Koreas 
of Korea, or North Korea, has been under the grip have launched cooperative projects, beginning with 
of two communist leaders. Kim Il-sung ruled the a resort hotel on North Korea’ east coast, a massive 


North from the country’ inception in 1948 until his industrial complex near Gaeseong (just north of the 
death in 1994. His, son Kim Jong-il, has ruled since. demarcation line), and the reconnection of road and 
South Koreans enjoy full religious freedoms. The rail links that had been severed at the border for 
North Korean regime is hostile toward religion. (Idol- over half a century. The volume of inter-Korean 
ization of Kim Il-sung and Kim Jong-il has replaced trade has grown to around $1 billion annually. 
religious faith in the lives of most North Koreans.) The second major change has been in humani- 
The South Korean constitution guarantees freedom tarian aid to North Korea. In 1995, the North 
Korean regime publicly admitted that it was unable 
JOUNGWON ALEXANDER KIM 15 a professor at Sejong University to feed its population adequately and appealed to the 


in Seoul and former ambassador at large for the Republic of : i ; i a 
Korea. He is the author of Divided Korea (Harvard University international community for food assistance. Inter. 
Press, 1976) MYUNGSHIN HONG, an adjunct professor at Sejong national aid started to flow into the North at that 
University, is a visiting scholar at the University of Pennsylvania. time. Over the following decade, the South Korean 
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government has provided some $736 million in aid 
(the sum exceeds $1.16: billion when help from 
South Korea’s private sector is factored in). 

Finally, there have been changes in perception. A 
recent survey conducted by the South Korean Min- 
istry of Unification revealed that, while 44 percent 
of South Koreans considered North Korea to be a 
threat a decade ago, 65 percent now regard the 
North as a country to be helped and with which the 
South should cooperate. 


THE NUCLEAR OBSTACLE 

Can the two Koreas overcome their differences 
and become unified based on these internal 
changes? An answer can be found by looking at 
how the Koreas have learned the lessons of Viet- 
nam, Yemen, and Germany, all of which have 
achieved national unification since 1975. 

Of the three reunification models—warfare (as 
in Vietnam), absorption (Germany), and consensus 
(Yemen)—the last is the most desirable. The biggest 
obstacle to the consensual model is, however, the 
North Korean nuclear program. If the North Korean 
nuclear crisis persists, neither inter-Korean trust nor 
international trust in the two Koreas is possible. 

The question of trust is especially salient when 
it comes to the United States and North Korea and 
the nuclear question. But here it is more a question 
of distrust. If the issue of North Korea’s nuclear 
ambitions is resolved at six-party talks that include 
China, Russia, South Korea, and Japan, as well as 
North Korea and the United States, then other fac- 
tors regarding Korean reunification could be man- 
aged through the talks as well. 

In that event, a separate negotiation to transform 
the armistice treaty on the Korean Peninsula to a 
peace treaty could be opened (the representatives 
of the United States, China, and North Korea signed 
an armistice treaty on July 27, 1953, yet the two 
Koreas have remained technically at war for the past 
53 years). If the six-party talks fail to solve the 
nuclear problem, however, efforts to unify the two 
Koreas would suffer a serious setback. In this 
regard, the resolution of the North Korean nuclear 
issue is a key internal factor for reunification. It 
rests in the hands of Kim Jong-il. 


THE OUTSIDE POWERS 

The actions of the countries directly or indirectly 
responsible for the division of the Korean Peninsula 
are also important if reunification is to occur. Inter- 
nal factors for reunification have made slow and 
uneven but clear progress through trial and error 
since the end of the Korean War. The four outside 
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powers that hold the most leverage over Korean 
reunification have provided support, but with the 
intention of maintaining the status quo. Recently, 
however, they have been moving gradually toward 
supporting a peaceful reconciliation on the peninsula. 


The United States 

us influence has been the key to deterring war in 
Northeast Asia over the past six decades. American 
views on Korean unification during that time have 
had two components. 

First, the United States does not want to see the 
Korean Peninsula fall under the influence of China, 
Japan, or Russia either during or after reunification. 
The United States did not view Korea as a security 
concern until the Korean War, which broke out in 
June 1950. Besides forging an alliance with South 
Korea, the United States has also mediated recon- 
ciliation between South Korea and Japan for 
regional security. The us alliances with South Korea 
and Japan have deterred Japan from advancing onto 
the Asian mainland and prevented the Communists 
in North Korea and China (and during the cold 
war, the Soviet Union) from expanding their influ- 
ence to Japan. 

Since the dismantlement of the Soviet Union, the 
United States has practiced a dual strategy to main- 
tain a balance of power in Northeast Asia. It hopes to 
secure influence in the region by strengthening its 
ties with Japan, and it seeks security cooperation 
with China and Russia. At their summit in 2000, the 
two Korean leaders, Kim Jong-il and South Korean 
President Kim Dae-jung, agreed that the us military 
presence would be necessary in the turbulent period 
after reunification “just in case” the Chinese, 
Japanese, or another power attempted to extend their 
influence on the peninsula. 

On November 17, 2005, the presidents of South 
Korea and the United States, Roh Moo-hyun and 
George W. Bush, agreed that a reduction of the mil- 
itary threat on the Korean Peninsula and transition 
from the current armistice mechanism to a peace 
treaty would contribute to inter-Korean reconcilia- 
tion and peaceful reunification. This was a positive 
event, signaling the possibility that the us-South 
Korea alliance can aim not only to maintain peace 
on the peninsula, but also to support the peaceful 
reunification of the Koreas. 

The second component of us policy toward the 
Koreas is a desire to see the spread of democracy 
with unification. South Korea has served the role of 
an “outpost of democracy” in Northeast Asia. Since 
1945, 11 different us presidents have applied dif- 
fering strategies for dealing with the Korean Penin- 
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sula, but the overriding principle of spreading 
democracy has never changed. 

South Korea’s adoption of democracy and a mar- 
ket economy has been especially successful. In 
2004, trade between South Korea and the United 
States exceeded $70 billion, making South Korea 
America’s seventh-largest trading partner—ahead of 
France and Italy—and seventh-largest export mar- 
ket. In 2005, the United States was Korea’s second- 
largest export market, third-largest source of 
imports, and largest source of foreign investment. 

Ironically, South Koreans’ strong belief in democ- 
racy and regard for America helped give birth to 
today’s anti-Americanism. North Korea has always 
viewed the United States as the “archenemy,” whereas 
America was long the symbol of liberation, freedom, 
and equality in the South. In a 1965 us-sponsored 
survey, 68 percent of South Korean respondents cited 
the United States as their favorite foreign country; 
only 1 percent said that they disliked the nation. 

However, a military coup in 1979 by South 
Korean General Chun Doo-hwan and his bloody 
suppression of an uprising in Kwangju a year later 
raised accusations of US complicity or negligence. 
South Korean college students began to perceive 
the superpower as an imperialist oppressing the 
third world. (A 1989 report by the us embassy 
explained that Washington was more concerned 
about a North Korean invasion during the turmoil 
in 1980 and that it did not have command over the 
Korean troops who were sent into Kwangju.) 

Washington urged the Chun government to pro- 
vide a public explanation and allow dialogue—to 
put in place, in other words, behaviors one would 
expect in a democracy. Yet anti-American sentiment 
in South Korea has never really been dampened 
since. It has flared up during trade disputes, with 
the Korean Confederation of Trade Unions (whose 
membership is more than 700,000) making an anti- 
American campaign part of its basic agenda. And 
the Democratic Labor Party has expressed opposi- 
tion to US power in its foundation statement. The 
United States is facing an anti-American movement 
in South Korea that is better organized and more 
influential than ever. Although the Bush adminis- 
tration has officially announced that it endorses 
both a peaceful resolution of the North Korean 
nuclear issue and the peaceful reunification of the 
Korean Peninsula, some fear the United States 
could attack North Korea as it did Iraq, driving the 
Koreas into another devastating war. 

China 

China borders North Korea. It wants neither a 

war on the peninsula nor the collapse of the North. 


Beijings military alliance with North Korea would 
automatically involve the People’s Republic in a 
war, and economic development, the foremost 
emphasis of the Chinese government today, would 
be jeopardized. In the event of a crisis, the problem 
of North Korean refugees would impose a huge eco- 
nomic burden on China while triggering social 
unrest and international criticism of Chinese 
human rights violations. Should North Korea sud- 
denly collapse, the situation would not be much 
different from a war, and China would be left in an 
even trickier international position. 

China is providing aid to North Korea to prevent 
an abrupt regime breakdown and is playing a sig- 
nificant role in the six-party talks to protect its 
interests. China's influence is reaching South Korea, 
too. South Korean visitors to China totaled 3.5 mil- 
lion last year, outpacing Japan for the first time. 
South Koreans form the largest foreign student 
group in China: 43,000 of the 110,000 international 
students in China are from South Korea. In 2003, 
China became the largest export market for South 
Korea, and in 2004, China replaced the United 
States as South Korea's top trading partner. 

China is attempting in the six-party talks to 
resolve the North Korean nuclear issue and is work- 
ing to induce North Korea to reform and open itself 
up. China also supports the denuclearization and 
peaceful reunification of the Korean Peninsula. Bei- 
jing changed its stance after recognizing the poten- 
tial threat to its interests if it stands idly by while 
the two Koreas discuss reunification in talks with 
the other three powers. Reunification would 
weaken Chinese influence on the peninsula, how- 
ever, especially if a unified Korea emerges as a 
formidable economic power like Japan. 


Japan 

Japan is keenly aware of the Korean question. 
Over the years, a solid us-Japanese alliance pro- 
vided the security needed for the Japanese econ- 
omy to develop. The Japanese government’ policy 
toward Korea does not seek Korean unification as 
a long-term goal. Rather, the focus is on issues 
such as the North Korean nuclear threat and 
Japanese citizens who were kidnapped by North 
Korea. The Japanese do not want to see any sud- 
den change on the peninsula. 

At a March 3, 2006, meeting of the Japanese 
House of Councilors, a lawmaker asked Prime Min- 
ister Junichiro Koizumi how Japan would react to 
a closer inter-Korean relationship. He answered 
with reservations, saying he did not think that early 
unification of the two Koreas would be desirable. 
Yet South Korean concerns over Japan’s distorted 


history textbooks and military buildup are foster- 
ing sentiment in favor of early reunification among 
the Korean people. 

Japan is currently the wealthiest nation in Asia. 
But its influence in Asia is impaired because it has 
not yet put to rest the legacy of aggression toward its 
Asian neighbors in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The largest stumbling block to better Korean- 
Japanese relations stems from the brutal treatment of 
Koreans under Japanese colonial rule. Despite over- 
whelming evidence, Tokyo has never apologized for 
its role in abducting many thousands of Koreans to 
serve as “comfort women” (sex slaves) for the 
Japanese military during World War II. And history 
textbooks used in Japanese schools whitewash the 
actions of the Japanese military in Asia. Despite vehe- 
ment protests from China, South Korea, and other 
Asian nations, the Japanese prime minister still pays 
homage at a shrine to the Japanese who have died in 
war. Another point of contention is the Dokdo islets 
in the sea between Korea and Japan. Korea’s claims 
to the islets date back cen- 
turies, yet the government of a 
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Russia 

Last November, Russian President Vladimir 
Putin sent a letter to the South Korean people, stat- 
ing that Russia supports inter-Korean dialogue. He 
expressed the hope that such dialogue would speed 
reunification. Putin sees a balanced policy toward 
both Koreas as the way for Russia to regain its influ- 
ence in Northeast Asia. 

When Boris Yeltsin was president, Russian mili- 
tary, economic, and diplomatic power was weaken- 
ing. After South Korea and Russia established 
diplomatic ties in 1990, relations between Russia 
and North Korea were strained. 

But Russian policy toward the Korean Peninsula 
changed dramatically after Putin was elected pres- 
ident in 2000. In February of that year, the Russia- 
North Korea Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation 
was signed, and that July, Putin visited Pyongyang 
to discuss economic and security issues. 

In February 2001, Putin visited Seoul and 
expressed his support for President Kim Dae-jung's 
engagement policy with North 
Korea and the inter-Korean 





Japanese prefecture insists that 
they are Japanese territory. 

Such behavior can galvanize 
Korean nationalism. Koreans 
both north and south remem- 
ber their common resistance to the Japanese colonial 
government. Differing ideologies or political systems 
can be transcended when all Koreans rally behind 
their sense of being a single people. Then the per- 
ception of North Korea as the common enemy of 
both South Korea and Japan breaks down. South 
Koreans would join with North Koreans in opposing 
Japan, and a chain reaction of anti-Japanese senti- 
ment could spread to other Asian countries that suf- 
fered under Japanese colonialism. 

Japan has not maintained diplomatic relations 
with North Korea, and the Japanese showed little 
concern for North Korea until it test-launched a 
missile over Japanese territory in 1998. That inci- 
dent strongly impressed the Japanese, who reasoned 
that another war on the Korean Peninsula could 
subject them to a missile attack or even a nuclear 
strike—a second Hiroshima. This concern has 
prompted Japan to revise its constitution to 
strengthen national defense capabilities. 

Many Asian nations view Japan’s economic, 
diplomatic, and cultural power as well as its peace- 
ful intentions with suspicion, like a dormant vol- 
cano that could explode with military adventurism 
at any time. But anti-Japanese feelings boost pro- 
unification sentiment in the Koreas. 


All Koreans dream of reunification: 
the question is how. 





summit. Russia, like China, 
shares a border with North 
Korea and does not want a 
sudden North Korean collapse 
or another Korean war. Russia 
hopes that North Korea will steadily change through 
reform and therefore is positive about North Korea’s 
establishing diplomatic relations with both the 
United States and Japan. 

Russia wants to play a role in achieving peace on 
the Korean Peninsula, given its geopolitical and 
security implications. For the long term, it contin- 
ues to espouse the formation of a cooperative, mul- 
tiparty security body for discussing stability and 
peace in Northeast Asia. 

Moscow currently maintains two different tri- 
partite alliances in Asia. One is among Russia, 
China, and India. The other is economic coopera- 
tion among the two Koreas and Russia. The frame- 
work for cooperating with China and India, both of 
which have rising statures in Asia, allows the Rus- 
sians to maintain influence with each country while 
pursuing a new balance of power to keep the 
United States and Japan in check. 

The balanced policy toward the two Koreas also 
opens the door to large-scale projects of national 
importance. Russian officials visit both countries to 
promote developing gas fields in Siberia, building gas 
pipelines, and connecting the Trans-Siberian Railway 
with the rail systems that serve the Korean Peninsula. 
Russia, in short, is using the Korean Peninsula reuni- 
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fication process as an opportunity to gain both secu- 
rity and economic benefits. 


IDEALISTS AND REALISTS 

All Koreans dream of reunification: the question is 
how. North Korea is perhaps the world’s most closed 
and repressive society, making it impossible to know 
what the people who live there truly expect concern- 
ing reunification of the peninsula. In the South, the 
viewpoints of idealists and realists are far apart. 

The idealists put the Korean people ahead of eco- 
nomic or political systems. They contend that Kore- 
ans have been a united people for many, many 
centuries, and their division is but a short time in 
comparison. Thus, overcoming the division is seen 
as a return to normalcy. They say it is not a matter 
up for discussion. Korean division was imposed by 
international dynamics. Reunification is the process 
of regaining the Korean people’s homogeneity and 
autonomy, marking the end of the cold war in 
Northeast Asia. 

From an economic perspective, the idealists say 
that the funds now spent on defending the two 
Koreas from one another could be used for eco- 
nomic development and enhancing social welfare. 
By 1996, South Korea was already a member of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment; the idealists suggest that combining South 
Korean economic strength with North Korea's 
largely untapped potential would maximize the 
development possibilities for the Korean Peninsula. 
A reunified peninsula, they say, would become a 
dynamic power that could lead an era of peace in 
Northeast Asia. Some even contend that Korea can 
achieve the same fast growth that China has expe- 
rienced since its opening and reform. 

The realists, meanwhile, put equal weight on both 
the justification for and the practical details accom- 
panying reunification. They argue that South Korea 
was able to achieve remarkable growth from its lib- 
eral democracy and market economy and that a 
retreat from those systems is undesirable. They raise 
troubling questions: Can Kim Il-sung and his son be 
forgiven for starting the fratricidal Korean War? Is 
reunification possible if North Korea refuses to give 
up communism in the process? Who will bear the 
burden of the enormous costs for reunification? 

A recent Rand study estimates the cost of Korean 
reunification as somewhere between $50 billion and 
$670 billion. This would suggest reunification is not 
the foundation for economic development but a huge 
quagmire that would bog down the Korean economy. 
Internationally, the realists say, Korean reunification 


might not usher in a new era of peace but rather 
invite a repeat of the late nineteenth-century strug- 
gle among the major powers over hegemony on the 
peninsula. The realists also stress that reunification 
does not guarantee a return to a homogenous nation 
of people who get along. Instead, more tragedy and 
division could ensue. 

There is also the question of nuclear weapons. 
South Korea and Japan are the only two major 
nations without nuclear weapons in Asia. If the two 
Koreas are unified with North Korea still keeping 
its nuclear arsenal, it could lead to the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons and technology to the entire 
peninsula. This, in turn, could escalate nuclear ten- 
sion in Northeast Asia by providing a rationale for 
Japan to acquire nuclear arms. 

Whether a reunified Korea will be a new growth 
engine for Asia or a headache for Northeast Asian 
security depends on a variety of factors. They 
include how and when the two Koreas are reunified, 
which political system they choose, and with whom 
among the four powers they would cooperate in the 
process. Korean reunification could return the secu- 
rity landscape of Northeast Asia to what it was 50, 
100, or 200 years ago. For this reason, it is a central 
concern for the two Koreas and the region. 

The Korean Peninsula has been Asia’s Berlin Wall, 
where communism and democracy have directly 
confronted one another. At the moment, early uni- 
fication of the peninsula is unlikely. Abrupt unifica- 
tion by an unexpected event is always possible, but 
the progress in inter-Korean reunification talks to 
date has been disappointing. The four powers with 
interests in the peninsula do not have a concrete 
roadmap for Korean reunification while they care- 
fully indicate their hopes for a peaceful solution. 

Every opinion on reunification elicits numer- 
ous counterarguments. However, the overall dif- 
ferences in views on reunification suggest new 
problems of discord not only between North and 
South but also among the people in the South. The 
realists apply stricter criteria for reunification than 
the idealists do, and the results could vary widely 
depending on how well North Korea persuades 
the realists in the South. 

If North Korea does not show the changes that the 
realists are looking for, they will want to abandon the 
reunification dream for the time being. Instead, they 
are likely to choose the second-best option, which is 
to maintain the status quo rather than accept the 
huge risks that would accompany reunification. In 
this sense, the Koreas are on the road to reunification 
but the destination remains distant. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


israeli-Palestinian Conflict | 

Feb. 14—US and Israeli officials warn they will cut off aid to the 
Palestinian government if the militant group Hamas, which 
won recent parliamentary elections, does not renounce 
violence and recognize Israels nght to exist. 


CHINA 

Feb, 22—Faced with rising mequality and spreading protests ın the 
countryside, Beijmg announces a major initiative to expand edu- 
cation, health, and welfare benefits for farmers. Authonues do 
not say whether farmers will be allowed to buy or sell their land. 


Ham 

Feb. 16—René Préval, a former president who enjoys broad 
support among the poor, is declared the winner of Haitis 
presidential election. The announcement follows a week of 
violent protests after election officials had formerly said that 
Préval lacked the 50% vote total he needed to avoid a run-off. 


IRAN 

Feb. 4—The board of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
votes to report Iran to the UN Secunty Council for possible 
sanctions in response to Iran's nuclear activines. Tehran 
announces ıt will end cooperation with the nuclear-monitoring 
agency and start full-scale production of enriched uran1um 


IRAQ 

Feb 2—Insurgents detonate 2 car bombs near a crowded market 
m eastern Baghdad, killing 16 people and wounding 90. 

Feb. 16—The Intenor Ministry announces ıt has opened a probe 
into accusations that its officers are operating Shiite death 
squads that have been kiling Sunni Arabs. 

Feb. 22—A powerful blast shatters the golden dome of the 
Askariya shrine in Samarra, 1 of Shiite Muslims’ holiest sites. 
The bombing touches off an outpouring of sectarian fury, 
rioting, and reprisals in which hundreds are killed or injured, 
provoking fears of civil war between Shiites and Sunnis 

Feb 26—Government officials and Islamic clerics call for an end 
to violence. Leaders of the Sunni political bloc, the Iraqi 
Consensus Front, agree to rejoin suspended talks aimed at 
forming a permanent government. The Sunm leaders bitterly 
criticize Iraqi police—controlled by Shiite militnas—for 
allowmg or participating in anti-Sunnı killings. 

Feb. 28—insurgents blow up 5 bombs in Baghdad, kıllıng at least 
75 people and wounding many, more. Authorities report that 
379 Iraqis have died and 458 have been injured in a week of 
violence that followed the bombing of the Shiite shrine in 
Samarra. An Iraqi official, however, tells The Washington Post 
that more than 1,300 bodies have been brought to the Baghdad 
morgue. Observers say pervasive insecurity is prompting more 
Iraqis to identify with therr clans and sects and look to private 
militas for protection or revenge 

| 


NIGERIA 


Feb. 23—Authonties report more than 100 dead im sectarian 
violence between Chnstians and Muslims. The unrest comes 
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as unrelated attacks on oil facilites in the Niger Delta disrupt 
production and send global petroleum prices higher. 


PAKISTAN 

Feb. 15—Tens of thousands of Muslims take to the streets across 
Pakistan—as others have in Afghanistan, Iran, Syria, and 
elsewhere in Asia and the Middle East—to protest cartoons 
published in Denmark that satinzed the Prophet Muhammad 
Rioting in some countries has targeted Danish embassies and 
left numerous dead. In Pakistan, protesters clash with police, 
torch Western businesses, and denounce President Pervez 
Musharraf's alliance with the US. 


PHILIPPINES 

Feb. 24—President Gloria Macapagal Arroyo says her 
government has foiled a military coup attempt. She declares 
emergency rule and bans rallies marking the 20th anniversary 
of the fall of Ferdinand Marcos, the country’s former dictator. 


SUDAN 

Feb. 28—A UN official says the Sudanese government has 
withdrawn its support for a UN peacekeeping force to replace 
Afncan Union troops currently deployed in Darfur Reports 
indicate that the violence and refugee crisis in the provmce 
have spread to neighboring Chad, as government-backed 
Arab gunmen push across the border, burning crops and 
massacning civilians. 


UGANDA 

Feb. 25—-Yower Museveni, president for the past 2 decades, wins 
reelection in Uganda’ 1st multiparty elections ın 25 years. The 
opposition charges ballot fraud. 


UNITED STATES 

Feb. 1—The Bush administration refuses requests by members of 
Congress for classified legal opinions regarding the president’ 
approval of domestic electronic eavesdropping without warrants. 

Feb 3—The US Labor Department reports that the jobless rate 
fell to 4.7% ın January, a 4-year low. 

Feb 10—The US trade deficit rose to $726 billion ın 2005, a 4th 
consecutive yearly record, according to the government. Heavy 
demand for goods from China, coupled with nsing prices for 
imported oil, accounts for most of the increase 

Feb 16—UN human rights investigators call on the US to shut 
down its prison at Guantánamo Bay, Cuba, and either try the 
detainees or free them 

Feb 21—President George W. Bush threatens to veto any legislation 
that would block a deal for a state-owned company in the United 
Arab Emirates to take over management of major US port 
terminals. The deal, which the administration approved, provokes 
an outcry in the country and rebellion among lawmakers. a 


Correction 
On page 41 of the January 2006 issue of Current History, Syna 
was incorrectly listed among Middle Eastern countries m which 
postwar dictatorships replaced monarchies. 
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China and East Asia 


Unrest in the Chinese countryside, attempts by 
Beijing to censor both the press and the Internet, 
and a gradual realization of the need to address 
Dickensian labor conditions in Leninist-capitalist 
China are among the topics we will take up in 
focusing on the People’s Republic in our 
September issue. We will also offer an assessment 
of the Koizumi era in Japan and a critical overview 
of changing US security assurances and force 
deployments in East Asia and the Western Pacific. 
Topics scheduled to appear include: 


e China and America: 
The Shifting Economic Relationship 


e Chinas Rumsfeldian Military Modernization 
e Worker Rights in the New Chinese Economy 
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e Unrest in the Countryside 
e Beijing versus the Internet 
e Are the Kids All Right? 
China’s Youth Culture 
First in a Series 
e The End of the Koizumi Era in Japan 
¢ The Philippines’ Shaky Democracy 
e Vietnam Turns to the Market 


¢ Rethinking Washington's 
Security Assurances in Asia 
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The Politics of Death in Darfur .................0.. ETENA Gérard Prunier 


The spectacle of the slaughter in Sudan, decried by newspaper columnists and debated at interna- 
tional forums, has taken on more reality than the killing itself—except, of course, for the victims. 
Talk being easier than intervention, the carnage continues. 


The Roots of African Corruption ......... eee E ra ats Stephen Ellis 


Across much of Africa, graft remains the norm: a set of longstanding, culturally embedded activities 
that states themselves help to organize and that no one bothers to hide. 


South Africa on Trial...............00005. Poh Wee Mears Andrew Meldrum 


A leading politician is charged with rape and corruption. His government stands accused of failing to 
extend the benefits of economic growth to the mass of poor blacks. 


Zimbabwe after Mugabe ...............0ceeeeeeseeeeeeeees Gideon Maltz 


In spite of widespread discontent and economic ruin, Robert Mugabe retains a firm grasp on power. 
The question is: What happens when he departs? 


China’s Africa Strategy........... . +++. Joshua Eisenman and Joshua Kurlantzick 


Beijing wants oil, resources, markets, and allies. To get them, it is more than willing to make friends 
with autocrats and provide aid without conditions. 


Can Somalia Salvage Itself? .............. ccc cece enana . . Matt Bryden 


Unless the country’s fractious leaders can rescue a transitional government, nothing will arrest the 
vicious cycle of statelessness, violence, and agonizing decline. 


Rebuilding the Liberian State................ccccccceeceeeee Robert Lloyd 


Can President Ellen Johnson Sirleaf overcome the effects of a brutal civil war that devastated her coun- 
try and destabilized its neighbors? Liberians must hope so. 


Nigeria’s Defining Moment ................cccceceeecceees Chinwe Esimai 


An election next year could bolster democracy. Or, if Olusegun Obasanjo tries to stay in power, it 
could set off a descent into ethnic violence and national disintegration. 


The Month in Review 
An international chronology of events in March, country by country, day by day. 
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“Genocide’ is big because it carries the Nazi label, which sells 
well. .. . But simply killing is boring, especially in Africa.” 


The Politics of Death in Darfur 


GERARD PRUNIER 


or the world at large Darfur has been and 
Pests the quintessential “African crisis”: 

distant, esoteric, extremely violent, rooted in 
complex ethnic and historical factors that few 
understand, and devoid of any identifiable practi- 
cal interest for the rich countries. 

Since the international media got hold of it in 
2004, Darfur has become not a political or military 
crisis but a “humanitarian crisis”—in other words, 
something that many “realist” politicians see (with- 
out saying so) as just another insoluble problem. In 
the post-cold war world such problems have been 
passed on to the United Nations. But the UN has not 
known what to do with this one, especially since the 
possibility emerged that this was another genocide. 

Fearing that it would have to intervene and that 
the developed world would encourage it to act 
without giving it the means to do so, the UN passed 
the catastrophe on to the care of the newly reborn 
African Union, formerly the Organization of African 
Unity. For a continental organization wanting a new 
start, this was a dangerous gift. “African solutions 
to African problems” had become the politically 
correct way of saying “We do not really care.” 

Thus, in many ways, the hard reality of Darfur 
has been kept at arm’s length, while statistics, press 
releases, UN resolutions, and photo opportunities 
have taken center stage. As in all globalized world 
crises, this recreation of the situation resulting from 
media attention and UN discussion has acquired as 
much importance as the reality it has been applied 
to, if not more, because whether real or not, it has 
deeply affected the initial reality. The result is con- 
tinued talk and hand-wringing in the face of a cri- 
sis that, even now, grows worse. 





GERARD PRUNIER is director of the French Center for Ethiopian 
Studies in Addis Ababa. His latest ‘book is Darfur: The 
Ambiguous Genocide (Cornell University Press, 2005), from 
which this essay draws 
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ARABS AND AFRICANS 

Darfur was for several hundred years an inde- 
pendent Islamic sultanate, with a population of 
both Arabs and black African tribes. As a result of 
intermarriage, the “Arabs” are all quite black, and 
the distinction between the two groups—since both 
are Muslim—has been based on their respective 
native tongues. Annexed to Sudan by the British in 
1916 (because London feared that the sultanate 
might enter the war on the side of Turkey and Ger- 
many), Darfur was thereafter completely neglected 
by the colonial power. When Sudan became inde- 
pendent in 1956, the new government continued 
this policy of neglect. 

This was far from exceptional. Sudan is both 
enormous and overcentralized. The core area, cen- 
tered around Khartoum and inhabited by riverine 
Arabs, has largely ignored the country’s peripheral 
areas, though they represent the greatest part both 
of the territory and the population. The south, 
being Negro-African in culture and Christian reli- 
giously, was the first to rebel. The Muslim areas, 
blinded by the illusory “common bond” of Islam, 
took much longer to realize that they were no better 
off than the Christian south. 

In February 2003, the Darfuri realized that the 
southern Christians were about to sign a peace agree- 
ment with the Islamist government in Khartoum and 
that they, the Muslims, would most likely be com- 
pletely excluded from the new power- and wealth- 
sharing arrangements. After years of marginalization, 
resentment, frustration, and increasing social trou- 
bles, the Darfuri revolted in their turn. 

Since they made up a large chunk of the army, 
Khartoum could not ask Darfuri soldiers to go home 
and shoot their own relatives. So, because the insur- 
gents were mostly blacks, the government tapped the 
Darfuri Arab tribes for militiamen, telling them that 
the abid (slaves) were about to take over. The strat- 
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egy worked wonderfully. Soon the Darfuri Arab mili- 
tias, known as the janjaweed (which can be loosely 
translated as “the evil horsemen”), were looting, 
burning, raping, and killing entire black villages. 


THE KILLER STORY 

At first the Darfur crisis went almost unnoticed 
by the media. For a year there was hardly any reac- 
tion on the part of the international community, 
which had always misunderstood the Sudanese civil 
war, taking it to be a religious conflict and not a 
racial one. The logic explaining why Muslims were 
now killing Muslims was not part of the interna- 
tional community’ available conceptual equipment. 

The focus remained instead on peace negotia- 
tions in Naivasha, Kenya, between the Sudanese 
government and a rebel group in the south, the 
Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA). Even in 
Khartoum, Sudan's capital, a few nomads shooting 
up villages in distant Darfur did not draw much 
attention. After all, had 





appeared in The New York Times. It focused imme- 
diately on the “black versus Arab” side of the prob- 
lem, an aspect that, even if justified, was going to 
obscure rather than clarify the essential elements in 
the following months. By then the Voice of Amer- 
ica had followed the BBC in covering the growing 
crisis, and press agencies had begun sending 
reporters to eastern Chad. 

What actually “blew the ratings,” however, was an 
interview given by the UN Human Rights Coordina- 
tor for Sudan, Mukesh Kapila, to the UN’s own IRIN 
network in March 2004. Kapila declared that Darfur 
was “the world’s greatest humanitarian crisis” and 
that “the only difference between Rwanda and Dar- 
fur is now the numbers involved.” He cited a tenta- 
tive figure of 10,000 casualties. Having worked in 
Rwanda at the time of the genocide there, he knew 
what he was talking about. And although Rwanda 
itself had been neglected in its hour of need 10 years 
before, it had by then become the baseline reference 

for absolute evil and the 





not these people devoted 
themselves to fighting 
each other for as long as 
anyone could remember? 

The school of explain- 
ing conflicts by “ancient 
tribal hatreds” is not the 
sole preserve of Western journalists. It has many 
adherents in Africa itself. An unconscious form of 
Sudanese cultural racism enabled the government 
(which in some ways believed its own propaganda) 
to dismiss the whole thing as “another instance of 
tribal conflict.” 

The deteriorating situation in Darfur had been 
known to the wider world since about 1999, but 
only through specialized publications such as Africa 
Confidential or the Indian Ocean Newsletter. In Sudan 
itself the national press began to give some space to 
the activities of the “bandits” around the middle of 
2003, and the word “janjaweed” first appeared in 
September of that year when an attack on the small 
town of Kadnir in Jebel Marra was reported. 

But the international media did not pick up on 
“evil horsemen” who had attacked yet another 
African village in a God-forsaken province at the 
center of the continent. It was nongovernmental 
organizations that began noting Darfur, first 
Amnesty International and then the International 
Crisis Group, and it is largely through them that 
the crisis began to emerge from the shadows. 

Given their interest in Chad, the French media 
were among the first to give attention to the Darfur 
situation. The first us article on the subject 


Everyone knew that a military operation 
was the only form of intervention 
that could have any drastic effect. 





need to care. 

Newspapers went wild, 
and The New York Times 
started to write about 
“genocide.” The “angle” 
had been found: Darfur 
was a genocide and the 
Arabs were killing the blacks. The journalists did not 
seem unduly concerned by the fact that the Arabs 
were often black, or that the “genocide” was 
strangely timed given Khartoum’ goal of reaching a 
peace accord in Naivasha. Few people had ever heard 
of Darfur before; its history was a mystery that 
nobody particularly wanted to plumb. But now there 
was a good story: the first genocide of the twenty- 
first century. 

Suddenly it was the Naivasha talks in which 
interest seemed to slacken. Here was something 
really serious and happening now, not like the peace 
negotiations, which had been dragging on for two 
years. Heart-wrenching images of children, rapes, 
and horsemen appeared, and suddenly everyone 
was interested, from the quality press to the mass 
media by way of the intellectual publications. What 
is conventionally known as “world opinion” finally 
cared about Darfur, even if the actual mechanics of 
what was happening remained obscure. 


DELAYED REACTION 

The moral outrage that was felt tended to over- 
shadow, if not hide completely, the political nature 
of the problem. Some specialized articles started to 
disentangle the various lines of causality, but they 


soon were lost amid the loud humanitarian 
demands for action. “Action” was a big word, 
although no one went so far to as to demand mili- 
tary intervention. Iraq and its image of easy military 
success leading to political discomfiture were still 
too present on television screens. 

Moral indignation and its attendant media cov- 
erage kept rolling on until the end of 2004. Darfur 
was the humanitarian crisis and horror story of the 
year and writing about it was now obligatory. Then 
came the Asian tsunami on December 26, and Dar- 
fur instantly vanished from television screens and 
newspaper pages. The media could handle only one 
emotion-laden story at a time. 

Darfur had enjoyed its famous 15 minutes of 
Warholian celebrity. It had even remained in the 
limelight for over six months, which for an African 
horror story is a considerable amount of time. And 
if it was true that some sort of “peace” had been 
signed in Nairobi on January 9, 2005, surely the 
show was over. 

But before we move back to reality as opposed to 
its media image, we have to answer one question 
about the Darfur coverage: Why so much so late? 
The lateness is probably easiest to explain. Darfur 
was not expected to happen when it did, and it did 
not fit the common patterns of thinking about 
Sudan. Everyone knew Sudan’ north-south conflict 
was a religious war in which wicked Muslims killed 
desperately struggling Christians. There had been 
over a million casualties, perhaps as many as a mil- 
lion and a half, and we had accepted that. Peace was 
at last about to be achieved now that the evil Has- 
san al-Turabi had been replaced as Sudan's leader by 
the far from virtuous but acceptable Omar Hassan 
al-Beshir. Yet this sudden Muslim-on-Muslim vio- 
lence had surged to the forefront of world attention 
in a way that was completely unexpected and 
hardly explicable. 

This violation of settled understanding also helps 
to explain the intensity of the media coverage once 
it finally took off. There was a kind of delayed reac- 
tion, a substitute for disappointment. The media 
were preparing for a nice story: peace at last, return- 
ing refugees, selfless NGO and UN workers helping 
the destitute, Muslim-Christian coexistence and 
perhaps even reconciliation, a farewell to arms. In 
other words, an African success story. 

Now everything, even the way of interpreting the 
situation, had turned topsy-turvy, which is why the 
“genocide” angle soon became so important. No one 
denied that an enormous quantity of human beings 
had been killed, but was it or was it not genocide? 
Although it made little difference to the interested 
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parties who continued to die without recourse to 
international legal concepts, the word became a 
question of the utmost relevance in the media. 

Meanwhile humanitarian action was trying, as so 
often before in similar circumstances, to fill the gap 
between the media-raised expectations of public 
opinion and the prudent procrastination of the 
political and diplomatic segments of the interna- 
tional community. 


THE MISSING CAVALRY 

Washington was embarrassed by the Darfur cri- 
sis, not least because it did not fit well within either 
of the two main camps in the administration and on 
Capitol Hill: the “realists” and the “Garang lobby” 
(that is, supporters of the sPLA leader John Garang). 
The “realists” were found mostly in the State 
Department, the cla, and the Defense Intelligence 
Agency. They argued that, given the useful role that 
Khartoum was playing in the war on terrorism by 
supplying information about its erstwhile friends, 
it should at least be helped even if perhaps not fully 
supported, especially if it showed any signs of coop- 
eration at Naivasha. 

The “Garang lobby” was found mostly in 
Congress and at the us Agency for International 
Development. On June 1, 2004, members of 
Congress who sympathized with the SPLA sent Pres- 
ident George W. Bush a list of 23 names of jan- 
jaweed supporters, controllers, and commanders 
who were either members of the Sudanese govern- 
ment or closely linked to it. The message was clear: 
do something about these people. 

President Bush seemed discomfited by the 
implicit demand. Supporters of anti-Khartoum leg- 
islation tended to be more “on the left.” Yet there 
was a core group of anti-Khartoum activists at the 
opposite end of the political spectrum from where 
he drew most of his electoral support. Many funda- 
mentalist Protestant organizations had rallied to the 
anti-Khartoum lobby. By mid-2004, vocal Jewish 
groups such as the Committee for the Holocaust 
Memorial in Washington had also joined in the 
indignant chorus of protests about Darfur. 

The president thus found himself under pressure 
from an array of public opinion elements too wide 
to be ignored during an election year. Yet, since the 
“realists” in the intelligence community kept insist- 
ing that Khartoum was too important to be harshly 
treated, these contradictory pressures led the White 
House to compromise on all fronts—supporting the 
Naivasha negotiations; not putting too much prac- 
tical pressure on Khartoum, but nevertheless 
approving legislation that could be used as a sword 
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of Damocles in case of noncompliance; becoming 
vocal on Darfur; putting a fair amount of money on 
its humanitarian aspect—but doing nothing at the 
military level. 

This author was assured that Secretary of State 
Colin Powell had practically been ordered to use the 
term “genocide” during his high-profile September 
9, 2004, testimony to the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, but that he also had been advised to 
add in the same breath that this did not oblige the 
United States to undertake any sort of drastic action, 
such as a military intervention. 

President Bush in short tried to be all things to all 
people on the Sudan/Darfur question. Never mind 
that the result was predictably confused. What mat- 
tered was that attractive promises could be handed 
around without any sort of firm commitment being 
made. Unsurprisingly, the interest level of us diplo- 
macy on the Sudan question dropped sharply as 
soon as Bush was reelected. 

Likewise, in its usual way of treating diplomatic 
matters, the European Union presented a spectacle 
of complete lack of resolve and coordination when it 
came to Darfur. The French only cared about pro- 
tecting Idris Deby’s regime in Chad from possible 
destabilization. The British blindly followed Wash- 
ington’s lead, finding this somewhat difficult since 
Washington was not very clear about which direc- 
tion it wished to take. The Scandinavian countries 
and the Netherlands gave large sums of money and 
remained silent. Germany made anti-Sudanese gov- 
ernment noises that it never backed up with any 
sort of action and gave only limited cash. And the 
Italians remained bewildered. 

The result was a purely humanitarian approach 
to the crisis, with the EU and its member states giv- 
ing $142 million (out of a total of $301 million; that 
is, more than the United States) without coming up 
with anything meaningful in terms of policy. 

Everyone knew that a military operation was the 
only form of intervention that could have any dras- 
tic effect. But Brussels was quite incapable of mus- 
tering the energy to do in distant Darfur what it had 
failed to do without American or NATO prompting 
in neighboring Bosnia or Kosovo a few years earlier. 

Even on the question of deciding on the nature 
of what was happening in Darfur, the union could 
not manage to speak with any clearly recognizable 
voice, its parliament only declaring that what was 
going on was “tantamount to genocide.” During sev- 
eral Darfur “cease-fire” or “peace” talks in Abéché 
and Abuja, the Europeans pushed for a “no fly zone” 
above Darfur. But even when it was accepted, they 
did strictly nothing to try to enforce it. 


THE UN’S DILEMMA 

The UN was in a terrible position regarding the 
Darfur crisis for a number of reasons. First, it was 
deeply involved in the Naivasha process, boosting 
the capacity and resolve of regional governments in 
what ended up being a saga of endless procrastina- 
tion and obfuscation. Khartoum kept playing Darfur 
against Naivasha in order to win at both levels or, if 
a choice had to be made, at least to keep Darfur out 
of the military reach of the international community. 
Second, the UN was at the forefront of the humani- 
tarian effort both in southern Sudan and in Darfur. 

Third, UN Secretary General Kofi Annan knew that 
the Us administration hated him (and the un in gen- 
eral) and would do anything in its power to make the 
world body and its secretary general make a poten- 
tially fatal false move. Fourth, the Arab/black African 
split that was implicit in the Darfur crisis had many 
echoes inside the un. And finally, the EU member 
states and America kept pushing the world body to 
act as if they were not themselves responsible for it. 

Annan knew that the December 1948 genocide 
convention only obliged the member states to 
“refer” such a matter to the un, but that once the 
world body had accepted the challenge, it became 
mandatory for it to act. Therefore, his permanent 
nightmare over Darfur was that member states 
would corner him into saying “genocide,” thereby 
forcing him to act, and then fail to give him the nec- 
essary financial, military, and political means to do 
so. For the United Nations, which had been shaken 
by the United States’ bypassing it on the Iraq ques- 
tion, such a debacle would have been a catastrophe. 

Caught on the horns of so many dilemmas, 
Annan tried to act without upsetting things, to 
scold without being threatening, and to help with- 
out intruding too much. The result was that he 
appeared weak and irresolute at a time when the 
United Sates and some of his own staff were insist- 
ing on more “action,” even if it was no more than 
symbolic. In June 2004, after he had been booed by 
demonstrators in Harvard Square, Annan declared: 
“Based on reports I have received, I cannot at this 
stage call it genocide or ethnic cleansing yet.” 

This was the worst of both worlds: he had 
uttered the big taboo words, but prevaricated over 
their relevance. The pressure kept building on the 
UN to come up with some radical solution. And the 
more the pressure built up, the more the secretary 
general resisted it, because he knew only too well 
that those who were applying it had no real inten- 
tion of doing anything. 

The more the crisis developed, the less the UN 
seemed capable of doing anything political about it, 


even though at the humanitarian level it carried over 
60 percent of the financial burden. In many ways, 
this situation came to demonstrate the UN's practical 
limitations in crises where the heavyweight member 
states do not want to act. Blaming the UN was easy 
for those who were responsible for its inaction. Pass- 
ing the buck to the African Union was another 
favorite resort to sophistry. 

The Report of the UN Commission of Inquiry on 
the Darfur Violence provided an example of the 
world body and the United Sates each acting their 
parts in a coordinated show of egregious disingenu- 
ousness. The report documented violations of inter- 
national human rights by “people who might have 
acted with genocidal intentions”; yet the situation 
was not a genocide, although it was definitely “war 
crimes.” But the United States did not like the Inter- 
national Criminal Court (1cc), fearing that some of 
its own human rights 
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to have its own peace fund, a pan-African parlia- 
ment (based in South Africa), a court of justice, and 
even a standing army. When the dreaming stopped, 
the Addis Ababa—based organization finally settled 
for a budget of $158 million, with $63 million 
financed by obligatory payments and another $95 
million by “voluntary contributions.” 

In the short term, the estimated cost of a peace- 
keeping operation in Darfur—nearly $250 million— 
had to be financed entirely by foreign donors. In 
many ways they were only too glad to contribute. 
Brussels promised $110 million and others, includ- 
ing Washington and the un, pledged the rest. The 
AU decided to send 132 observers to Western Sudan, 
with 300 troops whose mandate would be restricted to 
protecting the observers. 

It also declared that in its opinion, this was not 
ethnic cleansing in Darfur. This was to be a recurrent 

problem for the Au: 





violations, particu- 
larly in Iraq, might 
make it liable to pros- 
ecution. It therefore 
did not favor the UN 
suggestion that Dar- 
fur war crimes should 
be brought to the Icc, suggesting instead that a spe- 
cial tribunal might be set up in Arusha on the model 
of the Rwanda tribunal. 

Off the record, everyone worried about naming 
names in an eventual prosecution because the per- 
petrators of the Darfur war crimes were the same 
people who, according to the January 9, 2005, 
“peace agreement,” were now supposed to imple- 
ment the Nairobi settlement and turn Sudan into a 
brave new world of peace and prosperity. 


THE AFRICAN UNION’S MOMENT 

Once the oau had decided to shed its skin and 
be reborn as the African Union (au), it had known 
that it would be judged, both by its member states 
and by the broader international community, on the 
basis of its competence in conflict management. 
Darfur was the first major crisis to face the organi- 
zation since its transformation, and its commission 
chairman, Alpha Konare, and the AU chairman in 
2004-2005, President Olusegun Obasanjo of Nige- 
ria, knew that the moment of truth had arrived. 

But the financial provisions under which the AU 
operated were highly unrealistic. Its 2003 budget 
had been a meager $43 million and out of this the 
member states had neglected to pay $26 million. 
This did not prevent Konare from requesting $1.7 
billion for a “strategic plan” for the Au, which was 





The Darfur tragedy will continue to unfold. And 
the cry of “never again” heard after the Rwandese 
genocide will ring hollowly as “once again.” 
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in many ways it has 
not stopped being 
the “heads of state 
trade union,” which 
President Julius Nye- 
rere of Tanzania had 
denounced in 1978. 
Afraid of Darfur’s potential for splintering the 
organization between Arabs and black Africans, 
Konare tried his best to minimize the racial angle 
of the crisis. Worse, he systematically refused to 
condemn Khartoum or even to put the responsi- 
bility for the massacres squarely on the janjaweed. 
For the AU, Darfur remained a case of mass mur- 
der without any known perpetrators, and Khar- 
toum was even discreetly advised on how to 
“handle the whites.” 

Obasanjo had offered 2,000 Nigerian troops, but 
only a fraction of them were going to be sent as part 
of the AU contingent. Khartoum’s minister of the 
interior, Abd-er-Rahim Mohamed Hussein, one of 
the two or three most powerful figures in the gov- 
ernment, retorted, “We will not tolerate the pres- 
ence of any foreign troops, whatever their 
nationality.” In Khartoum’s usual style this meant, 
“We will accept foreign troops: all that matters is 
their nationality and their mandate.” 

Khartoum would be satisfied on both accounts, 
leading it to accept what it had at first so vocifer- 
ously rejected. The troops would all be African. And 
their mandate—peacekeeping alone being accept- 
able—was satisfactory both for the Western coun- 
tries, which were let off the hook easily, and for 
Khartoum, which was getting an impotent and 
probably mute witness to its “good faith.” 
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As for the AU, it was also satisfied: it had been 
allowed to play in the big boy’s league and would 
not have to pay for the privilege. “Africa” would be 
at the forefront of the Darfur crisis and any accusa- 
tion of impotence or limitation of means would be 
beamed back at the donors. 

In a way not completely unlike that of the UN, 
the AU has been scheduled for a “Mission Impossi- 
ble.” It is supposed to substitute itself for the coali- 
tion of the unwilling, to stop what it is only 
mandated to observe, to operate on a shoestring, 
and to keep the pretense of serious international 
involvement for its tight-fisted sponsors. Pre- 
dictably, all it has achieved is a token presence. 


THE USUAL EXPLANATIONS 

Once the principle of some kind of foreign inter- 
vention was decided, even one as limited as that 
given to the AU, the problem of “genocide” came 
back to the fore, not so much as a media term but 
as a legal label with potential consequences for 
international proceedings and criminal sanctions. 

The number of victims is not a key factor in 
deciding whether large-scale killings constitute a 
genocide or not. But numbers are relevant, first in 
themselves (the magnitude of what the targeted 
group has suffered) and secondly because of their 
real or potential impact on world opinion. In the 
case of Darfur, however, numbers of victims have 
been both extremely difficult to compute and the 
object of fierce differences of opinion. 

A more fundamental aspect of the problem is 
semantics, which not only goes to the heart of the 
matter but illuminates the way Darfur has been 
dealt with by the international community. Four 
types of explanations have been offered for the Dar- 
fur violence. The first is that it is an explosion of 
tribal conflicts exacerbated by drought. This has 
been usually (but not always) the Sudanese gov- 
ernment’s explanation. 

Second, it is explained as a counterinsurgency 
campaign gone badly wrong because the government 
has used inappropriate means to fight back the insur- 
rection. This is roughly the position of the Darfur 
specialist Alex de Waal and a number of Western 
governments. De Waal does not use the argument to 
exonerate Khartoum. But the Western governments 
adopting this position usually minimize Khartoum's 
responsibility, preferring to talk of “errors.” 

A third explanation posits a deliberate campaign 
of “ethnic cleansing,” with the Sudanese govern- 
ment trying to displace or eliminate “African” tribes 
in order to replace them by “Arab” ones that it feels 
would be more supportive of “Arab” rule in Khar- 


toum. Finally, there is the genocide hypothesis, sup- 
ported by evidence of systematic racial killings. 

The “ethnic conflict” explanation has to be 
looked at technically, not ideologically. Ethnic ten- 
sions and problems have existed in Darfur for a long 
time, though not along the lines of the present con- 
flict. This is an essential point that makes Darfur not 
unlike Rwanda. Tensions between Tutsi and Hutu 
were already present when the first Europeans 
arrived in the 1890s. However, they had never been 
globalized in the way that occurred during the 1994 
genocide. Ethnic tensions can slip into violence, but 
they involve local weaponry, do not present a relent- 
less and systematic character, and do not entail 
large-scale cooperation from the administration. 

When Darfur villages were bombed and strafed by 
government aircraft, this was not the work of spon- 
taneously violent local nomads. When the janjaweed 
were organized into coordinated military units and 
assigned to camps they shared with the regular army, 
it was not possible to characterize what was happen- 
ing as spontaneous violence. Ethnic tensions in Dar- 
fur were and still are real, and recurring droughts 
have made them worse. But they of themselves were 
not sufficient to unleash the violence we have seen. 
They were the raw material, not the cause. 

Nevertheless, Khartoum has systematically 
resorted to this and other similar “explanations” in 
order to deny its involvement in the massacres. The 
problems of Darfur are caused by “bandits, not 
rebels”; in any case these bandits are “just a little gang, 
incapable of standing up to the regular army”; as for 
the janjaweed, they are “a bunch of thieves,” just like 
the rebels. Actually, the rebels and the janjaweed are 
the same thing. There is “no rebellion in Darfur, just 
a conflict among specific tribes. The government has 
not armed any militia. The propaganda in the West 
is trying to exaggerate what is happening.” A list of 
such quotations would be almost endless. 

If one discounts these unlikely “explanations,” 
then what of the “counterinsurgency gone wrong?” 
In many ways, this is true, but is it the whole pic- 
ture and, specifically, is it an excuse of some kind? 
Technically, Darfur is a bad case of poorly conceived 
counterinsurgency carried out with completely 
inadequate means. A “clean” counterinsurgency 
may even be impossible if a guerrilla movement has 
arisen from deep-seated economic, social, and cul- 
tural grievances. 

But beyond this question of “counterinsurgency 
gone wrong,” there is another point that causes the 
problem to slip into another dimension. In many 
ways the 1980s were a period of permanent coun- 
terinsurgency, when Arabs in Khartoum looked on 


the “African” tribes in Darfur as the enemy. The fact 
that the pace of the violence slowed down somewhat 
during the 1990s did not change that basic outlook. 
The state of ethnic relations resulting from frantic 
ideological manipulations of that period remained a 
permanent threat to non-Arabs in the province. 
Thus, any armed movement initiated by the non- 
Arab tribes of Darfur was like a red rag waved before 
the eyes of an excited bull. 

Here again the parallel with Rwanda is striking. 
When Tutsi rebels entered Rwanda in October 1990 
they probably did not realize the degree of danger 
they were creating for the other Tutsi living inside the 
country. In an atmosphere charged with racism an 
armed rebellion by the “inferior” group is fraught 
with enormous danger for the civilians of that group. 

Indeed, counterinsurgency in Darfur could per- 
haps only have gone wrong. 
This was not “counterinsur- 
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allowed. And if it is politically defined, no form of 
submission will save its members. 

Finally, the targeted group will retain for many 
years after the traumatic events a form of collective 
paranoia that will make even its children live with 
an easıly aroused fear. This is evident among the 
Armenians, the Jews, and the Tutsi. But it is present 
also ın less obviously acute forms in groups such as 
the North American Indians, French Protestants, 
and Northern Irish Catholics. It is this “fractured 
consciousness” that makes future reconciliation 
extremely difficult. 

If we use the December 1948 definition it is obvi- 
ous that Darfur is a genocide, but if we use the defi- 
nition I proposed in my book on Rwanda, it is not. 
At the immediate existential level this makes no dif- 
ference; the horror experienced by the targeted group 
remains the same, no matter 
which word we use. But this 





gency” organized by a gov- 
ernment trying to restore 
law and order. It was an 


Blaming the UN was easy for those 
who were responsible for its inaction. 


does not absolve us from 
trying to understand the 
nature of what is happening. 








answer with arms by a 
racially and culturally dom- 
inant group to the insurrection of a racially 
and culturally subject group. The hope that repres- 
sion could be limited to combatants was com- 
pletely unrealistic. 


THE BIG-G WORD 

The two other explanations, “ethnic cleansing” 
and “genocide,” are closely related. As a rough dif- 
ferentiation we could take “ethnic cleansing” to 
mean massive killings of a certain section of the 
population in order to frighten the survivors away 
and occupy their land but without the intent of 
killing them all. “Genocide” is more difficult to 
define. The December 1948 International Conven- 
tion on the Prevention and Punishment of Crimes 
of Genocide says that what constitutes genocide is 
“deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of 
life calculated to bring about its physical destruc- 
tion in whole or in part.” 

I personally used another definition in my book, 
The Rwanda Crisis—namely, a coordinated attempt 
to destroy a racially, religiously, or politically pre- 
defined group in its entirety. I am attached to the 
notion of an attempt at total obliteration because ıt 
has a number of consequences that seem to be spe- 
cific to a “true” genocide. First, the numbers tend 
to be enormous because the purge is thorough. Sec- 
ond, there is no escape. In the case of a racially 
defined group, the reason is obvious, but if the 
group is religiously defined no conversions will be 





And whether the “big-G 
word” is used or not appears 
to make a considerable difference in terms of inter- 
national reaction. It is a measure of the jaded cyni- 
cism of our times that we seem to think that the 
killing of 250,000 people in a genocide is more seri- 
ous, a greater tragedy, and more deserving of our 
attention than that of 250,000 people in nongeno- 
cidal massacres. 

The reason seems to be the overriding role of the 
media coupled with the mass-consumption need 
for brands and labels. Things are not seen in their 
reality but in their capacity to create brand images, 
to warrant a “big story,” to mobilize television time 
high in rhetoric. “Genocide” is big because it car- 
ries the Nazi label, which sells well. “Ethnic cleans- 
ing” is next best (though far behind) because it 
goes with Bosnia, which was the last big-story 
European massacre. But simply killing is boring, 
especially in Africa. 

The notion of “ethnic cleansing,” implying that 
the Sudanese government has been trying to displace 
African tribes in order to give their land to “Arabs,” 
was at first not backed by any evidence other than 
the shouts hurled at victims by the perpetrators 
themselves. The perpetrators might hope for such an 
outcome from their massacres, but such a policy 
probably was not clearly thought out in Khartoum. 

It is possible, however, that in a diffuse and decen- 
tralized way there has been a deliberate attempt to 
“Arabize” Darfur. The few instances of “Arabs” set- 
tling on the land abandoned by the African peasants 
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do not seem very convincing. The “Arabs” are mostly 
nomads who do not appear to be much interested in 
becoming agriculturalists. But they are desperate for 
pastureland, made more and more scarce by the 
southward movement of the desert. Blacks in Darfur 
might be dying in part so that camels and sheep can 
graze where men used to cultivate. 


A STRANGE BALLET 

As for the most prominent use of the word 
“genocide” in connection with Darfur, Secretary of 
State Powell seems to have based his thinking on 
the December 1948 definition when he said on 
September 9, 2004, that in his opinion Darfur was 
a genocide. Other spokesmen for world opinion 
danced a strange ballet around the big-G word. 
President Bush declared: “Our conclusion is that a 
genocide is under way in Darfur.” British Foreign 
Minister Chris Mullin was more prudent, merely 
saying that a genocide “might have taken place.” 
The spokesman for the French Foreign Ministry 
limited himself to saying that there had been “mas- 
sive violations of human rights,” while Walter Lind- 
ner, for the German Foreign Affairs Ministry, said 
that this was “a humanitarian tragedy . . . witha 
potential for genocide.” In the end none of them 
went beyond talk. The un, the Au, and the human- 
itarians were left holding the bloody babies. 

This leaves open the question of “intent,” which 
was at the center of the UN Commission of Inquiry’ 
decision not to call Darfur a genocide. The com- 
mission wrote that there was “not sufficient evi- 
dence to indicate that Khartoum had a state policy 
intended to exterminate a particular racial or eth- 
nic group,” a definition that moved away from that 
of December 1948, but which in itself is acceptable. 

However, the semantic play ended up support- 
ing an evasion of reality. The notion that this was 
probably not strictly speaking a “genocide” seemed 
to satisfy the commission that things were not really 
too bad. Conclusions about “war crimes” could 
have serious consequences, but that would require 
translating them into ICC indictments. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE? 

What is the present situation in Darfur? It is bad 
and fast deteriorating. The massive humanitarian 
effort undertaken during 2004 enabled over 2 mil- 
lion people to survive in internal-displaced-person 
camps, precariously perched on the edge of death. 
But this effort is now seriously undermined because 
the means that the international community is ready 
to put into African catastrophes are limited. The 
drought now playing havoc with the economies of 


Tanzania, Kenya, Somalia, and parts of Ethiopia will 
require money, and that money is largely being 
culled out of the Darfur budget. 

This financial shrinkage is occurring at a time 
when violence in Darfur is again on the rise. The 
fact that the AU is completely impotent has given a 
feeling to both the janjaweed and the rebels that 
they need not bother about the military tourists in 
their midst. As a result, the guerrillas have stepped 
up military operations and the janjaweed have gone 
back to attacking the civilian population, albeit on a 
smaller scale than in 2004. 

In addition, Darfur is suffering spillover from 
what might be called “the Chadian war of succes- 
sion.” Curiously enough this was triggered, if not 
caused, by Darfur. The Zaghawa tribe, which lives 
on both sides of the Chad border, was one of those 
targeted by the janjaweed. President Deby of Chad 
is a Zaghawa but he chose to ally himself with 
Khartoum in helping the repression because some 
of his personal enemies had joined the rebellion on 
the Sudanese side. 

This somewhat paradoxical alliance caused many 
Chadian Zaghawa to side against Deby, and he now 
faces a full-fledged insurgency. And most of the 
rebels belong not only to Deby’s clan but even to his 
own family. In mid-March they attempted a second 
coup against him (the first had taken place in May 
2005), and then took refuge in Darfur when they 
failed. Deby now accuses Khartoum of helping his 
rebellious relatives in order to punish him for aban- 
doning the repression camp. 

Whatever the reality of the accusations and 
counter-accusations currently flying between Khar- 
toum and Ndjamena, the result is a translation of 
Chad's civil strife into Darfur, as if the martyred 
province had not suffered enough. In response, the 
UN has proposed replacing the inefficient AU moni- 
tors with European or NATO forces. But, since such 
forces could be efficient in stopping the violence, 
the Sudanese government has blocked the proposal 
by all available means— including the setting up of 
bogus “terrorist” organizations that “threatened” to 
kill UN representative Jan Pronk and the us chargé 
d affaires in Khartoum. 

In the face of this blackmail, the international 
community has backed down and prolonged the 
AU's impotent mandate until the end of this year. 
Short of a military intervention such as that of a UN 
force firmly equipped with sufficient guns and a 
clear mandate to use them, the Darfur tragedy will 
continue to unfold. And the cry of “never again” 
heard after the Rwandese genocide will ring hol- 
lowly as “once again.” a 
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The bcs of African Corruption 


STEPHEN ELLIS 


t is easy to imagine how you could smuggle a 

diamond. A diamond is small enough to be held 

in the hand, carried in the body, or hidden in 
the seam of a jacket or the heel of a shoe. It is con- 
siderably less easy to imagine how someone smug- 
gles a tanker-full of oil. Yet that is an everyday 
occurrence in Nigeria, one 
of the world’s leading oil 
producers. Clearly, it can be 
done only with the collu- 
sion, at the very least, of very senior government 
officials and officers of the armed forces, the navy 
in particular. 

Corruption is notoriously hard to measure or 
even to define, and therefore it is impossible to say 
for certain whether corruption in Africa is increas- 
ing or whether it is worse than in other places. 
What can be said is that it has become astonishingly 
brazen in recent years, with senior officials and 
even heads of state quite openly flouting their own 
countries’ laws and a range of international diplo- 
matic and legal conventions. 

In the early 1990s, officials in Kenya succeeded 
in forging their own national currency. Senior 
Kenyan officials also have; been implicated in the 
so-called Goldenberg scandal, named after a front 
company that was used to defraud the public trea- 
sury of some $600 million by claiming government 
subsidies for nonexistent exports of probably 
nonexistent gold and diamonds. Among those 
recently recommended for prosecution are a for- 
mer head of Kenyan intelligence, a former gover- 
nor of the central bank, and a former head of the 
treasury. One of the main architects of the scam has 
testified that he gave the head of state, Daniel arap 
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Moi, suitcases full of money, and that he “never vis- 
ited Moi empty-handed.” 

When Kenyans eventually voted Mois party out 
of office in 2002 in favor of a government pledged 
to ending corruption, the new team used exactly 
the same technique. Last year, the administration 
of President Mwai Kibaki was exposed by its own 
anticorruption chief, the courageous John 
Githongo, as having paid millions of dollars to fic- 
titious companies or to real companies that were 
inflating invoices for government contracts. This 
was done with the full knowledge of key ministers 
who are themselves suspected of pocketing a big 
share of the proceeds. Githongo reported his find- 
ings to President Kibaki. The president has done 
precisely nothing. 

In Liberia, the transitional government that ran 
the country until the end of 2005 is believed to 
have presided over the theft of some $100 million 
per year, compared with an annual budget of a 
mere $80 million, even while it was being moni- 
tored by a very substantial United Nations mission. 
In other words, this was a government that stole 
more than it put into the state treasury—and this 
at a time when Liberia is widely recognized as hav- 
ing its last chance to lay the foundation for a 
decent system of government after 15 years or 
more of war and mayhem. 

These and a distressing number of other exam- 
ples suggest why, when it comes to graft, some 
African countries have earned a reputation for 
excess, and even for being beyond caring what oth- 
ers may think. No doubt this is why the “corrup- 
tion perceptions index” prepared by the watchdog 
group Transparency International consistently 
places African countries among the worst offend- 
ers. A grim joke in Nigeria—which for some years 
was the second most-corrupt nation on the Trans- 
parency International list—held that the country 
had avoided being ranked as the world’s most cor- 
rupt by bribing Bangladesh to take over the slot. 
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THE UNLAWFUL STATE 

Not only is there no consensus on precisely what 
corruption is, but some of the more monstrous 
cases of corruption can also be called by other 
names. If a head of state bribes soldiers from the 
army or officers from the intelligence service to 
murder his personal enemies, this may indeed be 
corruption, but it is also conspiracy to murder. If, 
as in the Goldenberg scam, a businessman with 
excellent links to government officials colludes with 
them in securing payments for nonexistent services, 
it is not only corruption, it is also fraud. 

Some African heads of state do not limit them- 
selves to demanding kickbacks for awarding state 
contracts, which is probably the most common 
form of official corruption, or extending their pro- 
tection to professional criminals in return for pay- 
ment. A handful have gone beyond forms of 
collusion like these to become the main organizers 
of syndicates that are smuggling drugs, guns, or 
other illicit goods on a large scale. They bring to 
this business all the advantages of state sovereignty: 
diplomatic bags, diplomatic passports, access to 
central banks for laundering money, exemption 
from prosecution, and much more. 

In situations like this, observers need to ask 
themselves what precisely they are dealing with. Is 
it a problem of corrupt practices among public offi- 
cials? Or is it a case of professional criminals hav- 
ing taken control of a state, and using it simply as 
a tool of the trade? 

Pursuing this line of thought may lead to histor- 
ical reflections on the difference between a state and 
a criminal conspiracy. This reflection need not be 
unduly cynical. The sociologist Charles Tilly has 
pointed out that the states that emerged in Europe 
three or four centuries ago did so largely because of 
their single-mindedness in organizing armies. To do 
this, they required finance, which in turn involved 
raising money from their people. Crudely put, early 
modern states proposed to their subjects a deal no 
different from a mobsters unrefusable offer: pay us 
money, and we will protect you; fail to pay us, and 
we will rob you. 

Associated in European history with the rise of 
strong states with formidable powers of coercion are 
countervailing struggles for democracy, freedom of 
speech, and human rights. The law of habeas cor- 
pus and the principle of no taxation without repre- 
sentation were not granted by benign rulers out of 
the goodness of their hearts, but were negotiated 
after hard-fought contests. States became both 
leviathans that could crush dissent and the guaran- 


tors of contracts between rulers and ruled. Those 
who refused the agreements they offered became 
rebels or criminals. 

In light of this view of Western history, it 
becomes still less clear what the exact nature of 
corruption is in Africa, a continent where modern 
states have other origins and the struggles of rulers 
and ruled have taken different forms. In Africa 
today, ordinary people regularly give bribes to 
obtain the services they should in theory receive 
from the state for free, or to police officers who 
shake down travelers as a matter of course. In 
Kenya it is estimated the average urban resident 
pays 16 bribes per month. Junior officials in many 
countries routinely take bribes to compensate 
themselves for ludicrously small salaries. Politi- 
cians raise money corruptly to fund their cam- 
paigns. International businessmen collude in these 
practices to obtain the contracts they want. Cor- 
ruption becomes a way of life, a mode of business 
and politics. “It is simple,” a West African civil ser- 
vant once explained, “the government pretends to 
pay us, and we pretend to work.” 


STANDARD PRACTICE 

None of these practices is unknown in the United 
States, of course. Their particularity in the case of 
sub-Saharan Africa is not a matter of scale: the 
biggest African scams are puny in comparison to 
Enron, the Texas energy corporation that engaged in 
massive fraud. Rather, it is a question of context. 
The word “corruption” implies deviation from a 
norm, a falling away from accepted standards. 
Hence, when certain types of illicit transactions 
become normal to the point that people do not 
bother to hide them, it is not satisfactory simply to 
label them as “corruption” or even “crime.” This is 
especially so when the people who run the state are 
themselves the main organizers of such activity. As 
we have seen, evidence from Nigeria and Kenya sug- 
gests that outrageously corrupt practices have 
become routine at the very heart of government in 
some of the continent's most important countries. 

Even in South Africa, which has the biggest econ- 
omy in Africa and is generally regarded as the lead- 
ing power south of the Sahara, there are signs that 
corruption exists deep inside the institutions of 
state. In 1998, no fewer than 10,000 of the country’s 
140,000 police officers were under investigation for 
bribery, theft, or involvement in organized crime. 
These figures are related to the fact that South 
Africa’s transition from apartheid in the early 1990s 
made it temporarily vulnerable to sophisticated pro- 


fessional criminals from other parts of the world, 
who found it a convenient location both to organize 
their activities and to launder their profits. 

Overall levels of recorded crime in South Africa 
have declined slightly in recent years, but accord- 
ing to a survey in 2003, petty corruption is now the 
most common offense after housebreaking. And yet 
international diplomats and businesspeople con- 
tinue to see South Africa as one of Africa’s few “nor- 
mal” states—in the sense that it has a functioning 
government, a central bank and financial institu- 
tions that are able to offer a conducive business 
environment, and a legal system that, creaky 
though it is, is capable of producing satisfactory and 
enforceable judgments in commercial disputes. 

The observation that corruption is entrenched in 
such leading countries as Kenya and Nigeria, and 
that it remains a definite problem even in South 
Africa, makes it still more disturbing to contemplate 
what this suggests about the continents more obvi- 
ously dysfunctional states, 
those commonly consid- 
ered as “failed” or “fail- 
ing.” It is important to 
recall that even these coun- 
tries have legal codes, at 
least on paper. The prob- 
lem is that the laws in 
Africa’s dysfunctional states are rarely enforced, 
or only very selectively. Worse, the authorities 
theoretically responsible for their implementation 
may themselves break these same laws continuously 
and routinely. 

This is really what Africa's so-called failed states 
are—not so much places where the state has ceased 
to exist, but where the formal trappings of state- 
hood serve purposes of strategic deception, rather 
like the stage-sets in a theater. In one of these coun- 
tries, you would have to be naive to believe that the 
law, the police, or the central bank really fulfills the 
role in theory allotted to it. The Democratic Repub- 
lic of Congo, the Central African Republic, Guinea- 
Bissau, and dozens of other African states cannot 
be regarded as functioning according to interna- 
tional norms. But each one nevertheless has an 
actual, substantive system of politics and gover- 
nance—not to be confused with the formal system, 
although the real and the legal are intertwined. 

Anyone who wants to live or do business in a 
failing state needs to learn the real rules. In each 
case, the actual conventions of economic, political, 
and even social life will certainly involve patterns 
of activity regarded by many international observers 





People who have served as state officials 
are expected by their own families to 
enrich themselves through corruption. 
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as corrupt. In broad swaths of Africa many types of 
corrupt practice are not the deviant behavior of a 
small minority—they are a standard mode of trans- 
acting political and financial business. 


THE HISTORY OF GRAFT 

To understand the real political economy of cor- 
ruption requires an appreciation of moral reper- 
toires, which inevitably requires making historical 
inquiries. Situating corruption within a specific 
historical context suggests that certain illicit prac- 
tices, even if they are formally outlawed, may be 
considered morally permissible by large numbers 
of people in some circumstances. (Americans 
should know this as well as anyone, after the expe- 
rience of Prohibition in the 1920s.) The law and 
popular perceptions of morality do not always 
coincide in their views. 

Probing how people's understandings of partic- 
ular types of action change over time has been 
made more difficult by 
the popularity of the dan- 
gerously simplistic “clash 
of civilizations” theory 
made famous by Samuel 
Huntington, which sug- 
gests that cultural blocs 
are rather impervious to 
change. In reality, cultures are both more complex 
and more fluid than that. In the case of Africa, an 
investigation along these lines throws a good deal 
of light on the phenomenon of “failing” states, 
showing them to be not only derogations from 
international models of good governance, but also 
places shaped by their individual pasts. 

A leading historian, John Lonsdale, once made 
the striking observation that “the most distinctively 
African contribution to human history could be 
said to have been precisely the civilized art of living 
fairly peaceably together not in states.” This remark 
may remind us that it is indeed possible for people 
to live together in reasonable harmony without 
modern states—although whether that is possible 
in the twenty-first century is another question. 

It also provides clues to the historical trajectory 
of various types of transaction that are often classed 
today as corrupt. In many cases, these activities 
have historical antecedents in practices deeply 
rooted in African societies. Examples include the 
accumulation of political power and social prestige 
mainly through patronage; an expectation that rich 
people will redistribute wealth to their family and 
other dependents; and a long history of “extraver- 
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sion”—the habit of seeking external resources to 
build political power within African societies. 

Culture in Africa has long been a political bat- 
tleground. During colonial times, European officials 
claimed a right to rule Africa on the grounds that 
their culture was superior. Europeans knew how to 
organize the type of literate bureaucracies that are 
at the heart of modern government, whereas 
Africans had had little or no prior experience with 
this kind of rule. 

Slightly later, the claims of African nationalists that 
they had a right to govern themselves were often 
based on a simple inversion of the colonial prejudice 
that Africans were unfit for self-government for cul- 
tural reasons. African intellectuals could reply that 
Africa, like every other continent, had its own 
genius that should be celebrated rather than being 
a source of embarrassment. After the establishment 
of the United Nations and a world order based on a 
system of sovereign states, African leaders could 
also riposte that every nation in any case had a right 
to sovereignty. 

More than 40 years after most African countries 
acquired sovereign status, these cultural disputes 
still resonate. Indeed, so politicized does the con- 
cept of culture remain with regard to Africa that the 
mere mention of it risks causing immediate misun- 
derstanding. Of course, observing that a practice 
has historical roots—in other words, that roughly 
similar things have occurred previously—does not 
automatically make it acceptable in our own times. 
European and American histories are full of exam- 
ples of historically existing practices that were once 
considered legitimate but are now seen as distaste- 
ful, unrespectable, or illegal. It does not require 
more than a few moments’ reflection to come up 
with examples. The same should be true of Africa— 
were it not that Africa is so often thought by both 
its admirers and its detractors to exist in a timeless 
present of African authenticity. 

Some practices considered as corrupt occupy a 
prominent place in such a schema, and corrupt 
politicians are not above invoking an imagined 
authenticity to excuse their behavior. According to 
the Liberian writer Emmanuel Dolo, people who 
have served as state officials are expected by their 
own families to enrich themselves through corrup- 
tion. Otherwise, he writes, they are accused of fail- 
ing to do what he calls “the cultural thing”: to steal 
money from the national treasury, an action they 
may justify on cultural grounds. 

In short, corruption has deep roots. If we are to 
understand it and various related phenomena, 
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including state failure, it is urgent to investigate 
what has happened over time. In Africa’s case, the 
matters to be considered include a history of power 
organized on a basis rather different from that in 
Europe or North America. A moment in Africas his- 
tory that is particularly relevant for the present dis- 
cussion was the imposition in colonial times of 
territorial, bureaucratically governed states that 
aspired to establish the rule of law. 


THE RULE OF LAW 

At this point, it should be made clear what is 
meant by the establishment of the rule of law in 
colonial times. Emphatically, this does not mean 
that colonial government was a just order. It is no 
more and no less than the observation that colo- 
nial government was based on the idea that a cen- 
tralized state apparatus should be responsible for 
promulgating a code of laws and associated rules, 
usually in written form, that have a binding force 
on society and even on the state itself. This, we 
may note in passing, makes thinkable the idea of 
a state crime. 

Nor does the colonial establishment of the rule 
of law mean that public life has been governed ever 
since by the consistent application of written laws. 
The point is that from colonial times, and up until 
today, African countries are in theory governed by 
the consistent application of written laws. This 
point is important in part because it allows African 
politicians and power brokers and their foreign 
partners or collaborators to manipulate the gap 
between theory and reality to their advantage. 

The preceding observation on the rule of law 
should also not be taken to suggest that African 
societies before colonial times were chaotic 
because they lacked the rule of law. In Africa's case, 
European colonial officials and a couple of gener- 
ations of anthropologists tried to identify the 
authentic rules of African societies in the form of 
so-called customary law or tradition that they 
described in ethnographies. It has emerged, how- 
ever, that the characteristic colonial view of cus- 
tom or tradition in Africa as a static, codified 
corpus was not altogether accurate. It implied that 
African societies had been frozen in time and ruled 
by unchanging custom, but there is every reason 
to doubt that this was ever so. 

What we call “tradition” in African societies 
before colonial times was not so much a body of 
tules as a way of justifying change. Justice was not 
in reality dispensed by the application of a fixed 
code of traditional laws. It was the prerogative, 


rather, of a ruler acting in accordance with what- 
ever could be represented as tradition. In almost 
every case, the correct application of “tradition” was 
inextricable from spiritual beliefs articulated by rit- 
ual experts or priests. The latter thus in effect had 
a role as guarantors of constitutional checks and 
balances on a ruler, since they could legitimize or 
disqualify a rulers actions by pronouncing them as 
traditional and, therefore, just. 

It was precisely because law in precolonial African 
societies often turned on individual actions and not 
on a fixed code—and rules were indistinguishable 
from rituals—that it was unsuitable for European 
purposes in the late nineteenth century. The global- 
ization of the belle époque, the period that ended in 
1914, produced a new breed of bankers and busi- 
nessmen prepared to loan or invest money anywhere 
in the world. Large Western corporations found it 
inconvenient to do business with the ever-shifting 
population of African kings and big men. Diplomats 
and bankers increasingly 
needed a world governed 
by rules that were enforce- 
able by institutions. They 
wanted to see Western- 
style jurisdictions with 
fixed boundaries estab- 
lished everywhere, opening the whole world to busi- 
ness. Where public authorities of this type did not 
exist, they had to be encouraged. 

In Africa, the establishment of colonial territo- 
ries fulfilled this need. Bankers could lend money 
to colonial governments that, unlike individual big 
men, would guarantee the security of a loan over 
long periods. Investors could seriously contemplate 
putting money into mines and railways, safe in the 
knowledge that these assets were located in a spe- 
cific territory that was party to international legal 
conventions. These are the conditions necessary for 
capitalist investment and production. 


IN SEARCH OF AUTHENTICITY 

Colonialism endowed Africa with legal- 
bureaucratic government in the many places where 
nothing fitting this description existed before, and it 
strengthened the legal and bureaucratic elements in 
cases where these already existed, such as in areas 
ruled by Muslim sultans. Today, some analysts see 
this form of government as a Western transplant that, 
being imposed from outside, never really took root 
in the African soil or coexisted with the supposedly 
authentic African way of doing things. This is a 
romantic point of view; it is also inaccurate. 





Across much of Africa, a get-rich-quick and 
enjoy-it-while-you-can mentality prevails. 
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It is true that every European colonial power did 
indeed set up a centralized administration in each 
colony and, to greater or lesser extent, incorporated 
African rulers in systems of indirect rule. It is now 
clear that in most cases this involved freezing many 
of the dynamic processes of local government and, 
also in many cases, permitted local rulers to dis- 
pense with many of the more subtle checks and bal- 
ances that had traditionally operated, producing 
what the African scholar Mahmood Mamdani refers 
to as “decentralized despotisms.” But, however 
cruel, none of this was an assault on African authen- 
ticity, a figment of more recent imagination. The 
originators of authenticity were intellectuals of the 
colonial period, both African and foreign. The lead- 
ing political exponent of the concept was Mobutu 
Sese Seko, the infamously corrupt dictator of Zaire. 

The institutions of legal-bureaucratic govern- 
ment, introduced in most of Africa by colonial rule, 
are now being hollowed out to produce the facade 
states that we witness 
today. This process, often 
labeled “state failure,” is 
certainly a cause of reduced 
efficiency in governance. 
From a politician’s point 
of view, however, it offers 
increased opportunity to exploit a gap between two 
measures of reality. 

On the one hand is a legal view, defined by 
national and international law and norms, the basis 
on which formal diplomatic relations are conducted. 
On the other hand is the reality of political bargains 
made between a leader in Africa and those whom he 
(very rarely she) seeks to represent, include, or 
assuage, paying particular attention to sectors where 
capital is produced and reproduced. It is because of 
the resulting gap between appearance and substance 
that Northwestern University professor William 
Reno refers to the existence of a “shadow state” in 
Africa, a rather imperfect comparison inasmuch as it 
is the shadow in the metaphor that actually contains 
most of the substance. 

The creation of political capital out of the gap 
between legal and social reality, already perceptible 
in colonial times, has increased in importance since 
the 1970s primarily because of the lack of resources 
available to the official state apparatus. It is here 
that the hollowed-out institutions of an African 
state may become part of wider circuits of decep- 
tion used by international operators who for one 
reason or another wish to hide their activities 
behind a screen of formality and law. These include 
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powerful secret services, money launderers, off- 
shore bankers, corporate lawyers, sanctions busters, 
drug traffickers, arms smugglers, and others. 

Ten years ago, I published an article in the journal 
African Affairs showing in detail how this can work 
in the case of one small country, the Seychelles. 
There, in the 1980s, Italian money-launderers with 
connections to the mafia and to Italian political par- 
ties made common cause with drug traders, Ameri- 
can covert warriors, South African sanctions busters, 
and Middle Eastern political fixers, all under cover 
of a sovereign state—in fact, one with a relatively 
decent reputation for what is nowadays called “good 
governance.” In the process the Seychelles became 
one of the few African states to become literally crim- 
inal, in the sense of drafting laws designed to evade 
both its own and international legislation. 


CONFIDENCE AND CON MEN 

In what many Africans think of as happier 
times, there were examples of politicians who, 
while being massively corrupt, were nevertheless 
able to use the possibilities offered by their strate- 
gic situation and historical legacy in the service of 
political projects of general interest. A good exam- 
ple is Félix Houphouét-Boigny, president of Ivory 
Coast from 1960 to 1993, who for some two 
decades oversaw what was known as “the Ivorian 
miracle,” a period of spectacular economic growth 
and development. Yet Houphouét-Boigny also 
diverted state resources on a huge scale, using 
them, for example, to build an imitation of the Vat- 
ican’s St. Peter's basilica in his home village. He 
boasted openly about his Swiss bank accounts. 

René Amany, a former head of Ivory Coast's 
cocoa marketing board, attempted to explain 
the paradox—a corrupt president who governed 
with conspicuous success—when he recalled nos- 
talgically in a 2004 newspaper interview how 
Houphouet-Boigny “used money as a means of 
advancing his political project, not politics as a 
way of making money.” 

The corrupt use of a public position to make 
money, which is then invested in political activities, 
has also been noted in regard to Nigeria. Writing in 
the May 2005 issue of Current History, the Nigerian 
author Ike Okonta described how politics there is 
“itself a struggle for control of the country’s oil 
largesse, which, once secured in the form of loot, is 
used to further and consolidate political ends. In 
this struggle, the state and the means of violence at 
its disposal are the ultimate spoils.” 


It is interesting to speculate why the corruption 
practiced in Ivory Coast during the 1960s and 
1970s could be part of an internationally acclaimed 
political and economic success story, whereas 
twenty-first century Nigeria is widely regarded as a 
potential giant tragically handicapped by corrup- 
tion. The essential difference between the two cases 
seems to lie not so much in the existence of cor- 
ruption—present in both cases—as in the political 
uses to which it is put. To be successful, any politi- 
cal project has to inspire its supporters with gen- 
uine hope and confidence. These are qualities in 
short supply in Africa since the late 1970s, when 
the bright vision of progress turned dim in so many 
of the continent's countries. 

Arguably, it is the loss of hope and confidence 
that makes corruption the scourge it is today. 
Africans keep an estimated $150 billion of capital 
offshore, money that could be used to develop the 
continent if its owners had the confidence to invest 
at home. Seventy thousand highly qualified Africans 
leave their continent annually, excluding students 
going abroad to study. Across much of Africa, a get- 
rich-quick and enjoy-it-while-you-can mentality 
prevails—an attitude fatal to stability, prosperity, 
and long-term investment. 

Africa in recent decades has become poorer, which 
is an important incentive to corruption. But perhaps 
more important, it has lost faith in the various 
projects of modernization and development that 
promised Africans a better life in the mid-twentieth 
century. Many mistook the outward signs of material 
progress for the substance of development, at a time 
when politicians in need of funds could milk cold 
war rivalries. The disastrous economic and political 
decline of the past 30 years has left Africans corre- 
spondingly shocked and disillusioned. Here too lie 
some of the roots of today’s corruption, as people 
grasp at anything that will help them survive the 
next day, month, or year in a world that seems 
empty of longer-term hope. 

Those states with something to sell—especially 
oil—risk becoming what have been called “suc- 
cessful failed states,” places that show all the 
symptoms of failure but that are able to continue 
indefinitely to the benefit of a corrupt ruling 
clique and its friends overseas. According to the 
us National Intelligence Council, “many African 
leaders believe that the international economy is 
still rigged so that Africans will never prosper.” As 
long as this mood prevails, corruption in Africa 
will continue. E 
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n February 13, Johannesburg's hectic 
O downtown traffic came to a halt as more 
than 3,000 people massed in front of the 

High Court, holding aloft placards proclaiming, 
“We want democracy!” and “Justice for our leader.” 
Singing and dancing, the crowd frequently shouted 
“Amandla!” (Zulu for “power”) and “Viva, Africa, 
Viva!” Armed riot police tried to contain the group, 
but it grew in numbers and! surged forward. 

Bystanders might be forgiven for thinking the 
rowdy demonstration was.a throwback to South 
Africa's anti-apartheid protests of 30 years ago. But 
this was 2006, and the group had gathered to sup- 
port South Africa’s former deputy president, Jacob 
Zuma, who was standing trial for rape. Zuma, 63, 
was accused of assaulting a 31-year-old longtime 
family friend, who is an HIV-positive ADS educator. 
Zuma admitted having intercourse with the 
woman, but he claims that she initiated the sexual 
encounter. If he is found guilty of rape, he could 
face a jail term. He also faces two charges of cor- 
ruption in a separate trial sét to begin in July. 

Many of the demonstrators that day in Febru- 
ary wore T-shirts emblazoned with Zuma’s photo- 
graph and the words “100 percent Zulu Boy.” 
Others sported T-shirts ! saying “Conspiracy 
Against Zuma: First Corruption Charges, Then 
Rape Charges, What Next?” Several women wear- 
ing traditional Zulu headdresses and beads led 
enthusiastic dancing when a van with loudspeak- 
ers blared music. The crowd sang along with a 
song titled “Why Won't Parliament Let Zuma Be 
President?” The song has been banned from the 
playlists of the government’s South African Broad- 
casting Corporation. Cheers grew even louder 
when another song about Zuma was played, titled 
“Bring Me My Machine Gun.” 








ANDREW MELDRUM is a correspondent for The Guardian (UR), 
based ın Pretoria. He is the author of Where We Have Hope: A 
Memor of Zimbabwe (Atlantic Monthly Press, 2005). 
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Off to one side, a smaller but equally determined 
band of women demonstrated in purple T-shirts 
stating “People Opposing Women Abuse—PowaA.” 
Holding up banners declaring “Rape is always a 
crime” and “Against her will, against the law,” the 
women braved jeers and shouts from the larger 
pro-Zuma crowd. 

The demonstrations continued throughout 
Zumas trial. They turned especially ugly when his 
supporters set alight photos of his rape accuser and 
shouted “Burn, bitch, burn.” On another day they 
burned three lace thongs, saying they were used by 
the rape accuser to lure Zuma. 

Zuma occasionally appeared before his support- 
ers in front of the courthouse. Far from discouraging 
the crowd from its more threatening behavior, he 
danced, mimicked holding a machine gun, and 
waved his fist in the air. Well known for his ability to 
charm crowds, the smiling Zuma appeared confident 
and assertive. But Zuma was presiding over what 
appears to be the downfall of his political career. His 
trial is significant not only for the importance it holds 
for one of South Africa’s leading political figures, but 
also because it exposes the fault lines—political, eco- 
nomic and social—in the new South Africa. 


DISCONTENT IN THE RAINBOW NATION 

Zuma’ rape trial highlights several issues that are 
troubling South Africa and revealing the underside 
of its success story. Twelve years after the end of 
apartheid, South Africa has a glowing reputation as 
the “rainbow nation,” a country that has put the 
bitter racial divisions of the past behind it and is 
busy building a new society based on diversity and 
tolerance. Its booming economy is expected to 
bring prosperity to the black majority. South Africas 
new constitution is widely hailed as one of the 
world’s most progressive, and the country is viewed 
as one of Africa’s healthiest democracies. 

But, as in any democracy, tensions and worries 


are pulling at the fabric of South Africa. Who will 
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succeed Thabo Mbeki when his second presidential 
term expires in 2009? Will the African National 
Congress (ANC) continue to completely dominate 
the political scene or will other political parties rise 
to prominence? Will South Africa’s judiciary remain 
independent and able to defend the freedoms artic- 
ulated in the constitution? What can be done to 
control the high levels of violent crime, especially 
tape of women? Will the growing economy benefit 
the mass of poor blacks or will it just enrich a few 
blacks well connected to the ANC? What will con- 
trol the spread of HIV/AIDS, which has already 
infected more than 5 million South Africans? 

These questions are hotly debated throughout 
South Africa, in universities, on factory floors, on 
radio talk shows, and in townships. The trials of 
Zuma feature in all of these discussions. 

Just a year ago, Zuma was the frontrunner widely 
expected to become the country’s next president 
when Mbeki’s second term 
expires. He was South 
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poverty—has more than doubled since 1994, 
according to a survey by the South African Institute 
of Race Relations. The survey concludes that, while 
the upper and middle classes of South Africa’s soci- 
ety have been growing, the poor are “being left 
behind.” The frustration of these badly educated and 
unemployed blacks is palpable. They have been firm 
supporters of the ANC, but they are becoming impa- 
tient that their lives have not improved. 


THE FALL FROM GRACE 

Mbeki, who also effectively ran South Africa as 
Nelson Mandela's right-hand man during the anti- 
apartheid icon’s single-term presidency, will be a 
relatively energetic 67 when his second five-year 
term expires in 2009. There has been considerable 
speculation that he would like to carry on for a 
third term. But that would require a change to 
South Africa's constitution. Mandela has publicly 
opposed such an amend- 
ment. Instead of risking 





Africa’s deputy president 
and the number two leader 
of the ANC, with excellent 
ties to the party’s youth 
league and the powerful 
trade unions. An effective 
campaigner with a common touch that contrasts 
with the pipe-smoking Mbeki’s more stiff and for- 
mal academic manner, Zuma appeals to the ordi- 
nary black South African, talking of better housing 
and jobs, albeit with little in the way of specific 
policies to deliver on his promises. Mbeki, in con- 
trast, is an intellectual who relishes crafting policies 
to the smallest detail. 

Mbeki developed South Africa’s economic poli- 
cies, which are credited with successfully promot- 
ing economic growth. The country’s GDP grew by 
nearly 5 percent in 2005 and is targeted to hit 6 per- 
cent in 2006, according to Finance Minister Trevor 
Manuel. But the national growth has been frustrat- 
ingly slow to trickle down to South Africa’s poor 
blacks. Nationwide, a quarter of the population 
remains unemployed. One of Mbeki’s key policies 
is “Black Economic Empowerment,” which calls for 
major corporations to grant a significant percentage 
of shares to blacks. The deals have seen a few dozen 
black South Africans, virtually all of whom have 
close ties to the ANC, amass fabulous fortunes. 

Although a new black middle class of profession- 
als has thrived since the end of apartheid, poverty 
has grown among South Africa’s lowest income 
groups. The proportion of South Africans living on 
less than a dollar a day—the measure of absolute 


Twelve years after the end of apartheid, 
South Africa remains a messy, chaotic, 
vibrant work in progress. 
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Mandela's opposition, it 
appears Mbeki would pre- 
fer to hand over the presi- 
dency to a hand-picked 
candidate who will main- 
tain his policies and his 
balance of the vying factions within the ANC. Zuma 
was not that approved successor. 

But Zuma was ambitious and determined. He 
built up support in left-wing areas of the ANC, where 
Mbeki’s popularity was weak, and in the South 
African Communist Party. He drew enthusiastic 
crowds at public appearances, even upstaging Mbeki 
himself. It appeared as if Zuma would succeed in 
becoming the next president of South Africa. 

Then, on June 2, 2005, his financial adviser, 
Schabir Shaik, was convicted of corruption and 
sentenced to 15 years in prison. Shaik was found 
guilty of soliciting a bribe for Zuma from a French 
arms manufacturer seeking a large contract with 
the South African government. The judgment was 
particularly damning of Zuma, finding that he and 
Shaik were in a “generally corrupt relationship.” 

It was what Mbeki was waiting for. On June 14, 
Mbeki announced to parliament that Zuma would 
no longer serve as deputy president. There were 
further efforts to oust him from his post as the 
ANCS deputy president. Zuma, however, mustered 
his support and managed to hold on to the ANC 
position, although he had to give up his active 
duties in the party. 

Then Zuma himself was ordered to appear in 
court to be charged with corruption. His support- 


ers loudly protested his innocence. Some 2,000 held 
an all-night vigil in his hometown, the Indian 
Ocean port of Durban, in October before Zuma 
appeared at the courthouse where he was charged 
with two counts of corruption. Zuma’s supporters 
angrily argued that the scandal was part of a con- 
spiracy by Mbeki against Zuma. Some supporters 
burned T-shirts carrying Mbeki’ face, and television 
news broadcast the fiery protest across the country. 
Many were shocked to see such open antagonism 
to Mbeki. The increasingly bitter feud between the 
two politicians escalated and became more public. 

Within a month, Zuma’s troubles were again 
splashed across the front pages and he had to stand 
before a judge in court, this time in Johannesburg, to 
be charged with rape. The alleged incident occurred 
on November 2, 2005, with a woman 32 years 
younger than Zuma (according to South African law, 
she cannot be named). Her parents had been friends 
of Zuma’ during the anti-apartheid struggle and she 
had known him since she was five. She came to stay 
overnight at his home in the posh Johannesburg sub- 
urb of Forest Town before starting a trip to Swaziland 
to see a young nephew who had been bitten by a 
snake. That night the two had intercourse. She says 
it was rape. Zuma says it was consensual. 


“RAPE IS NOT A CRIME” 

Rape is a serious problem in South Africa. In 
2005, 55,000 rapes were reported to police, which 
gives the country, with a population of about 45 mil- 
lion, one of the world’s highest rates of reported sex- 
ual assault. The true number is considerably higher, 
according to women’s activists, who estimate that 
only one rape is reported for every nine that are com- 
mitted. Only 7 percent of the rapes that come to 
South Africa’ courts result in convictions, according 
to Carrie Shelver, a spokesperson for People Oppos- 
ing Women Abuse. She says a woman is raped in 
South Africa every 26 seconds. 

South African society is divided over the issue of 
rape and violence against women. The constitution 
supports women’s rights and the ANC has long 
opposed violence against women. Mbeki has sev- 
eral women in his cabinet, including the new vice 
president he chose to replace Zuma, the foreign 
minister, and the health minister. But high-level 
support for women’s rights is not matched on the 
ground, where many men do not respect a woman's 
right to say no to sex. Not only does South Africa 
have high rates of rape, the level of violence against 
women and murder is also very high. 

This dichotomy in South Africa’s attitudes 
toward rape and gender violence has been dramat- 
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ically highlighted by the Zuma trial. Zuma lost 
noticeable support from the leadership of the trade 
unions and the Communist Party when the rape 
charge was announced. But Zuma’ grassroots sup- 
porters remained untroubled. “Rape is not a crime. 
In our traditional culture it is not a crime. It is only 
since the end of apartheid that they are trying to 
make it a crime. This woman is only trying to make 
trouble,” said one Zuma supporter, who refused to 
give his name. He received shouts of support from 
others standing around him. 

Inside the courthouse Zuma was similarly playing 
the card of traditional Zulu culture. Giving his testi- 
mony in Zulu, he said his accuser had invited his 
sexual advances by wearing a knee-length skirt. He 
said she came to his bedroom and climbed into his 
bed. He said that according to Zulu culture, a man 
cannot refuse a woman's invitation to sex. “I was 
obligated to have sex with her,” he said, under oath, 
through an interpreter. The woman gave a dramati- 
cally different account of their encounter. She said 
Zuma surprised her in her bed in the guestroom and 
when he massaged her she said “No” twice. She said 
she froze when he forced himself on her. In earlier 
testimony she said she had been raped twice before 
as a girl when in exile with the ANC in Zambia. 

Equally controversial was Zuma’s admission that 
he did not use a condom even though he knew the 
woman was HIV-positive. During cross-examination, 
the former vice president said he believed that it is 
difficult for a man to contract HIV through sex with 
a woman. “I had knowledge that . . . chances were 
very slim you could get the disease,” he said. The 
testimony that he knowingly had unsafe sex was 
particularly startling since Zuma had been the 
chairman of the National Ams Council and the head 
of the government-funded Moral Regeneration 
Campaign. Once again, the woman gave an entirely 
different version of the event, saying that because 
she is HIV-positive she would never agree to inter- 
course without a condom. 


TAKE A YAM IN THE MORNING 

AIDS activists across the country threw up their 
hands in despair and reacted angrily to Zumas tes- 
timony. South Africa’s rate of HIV infection is esti- 
mated at more than 20 percent of the population. 
With 5.6 million citizens infected, according to offi- 
cial figures, South Africa has the largest HIV-positive 
population of any country in the world. AIDS 
activists are battling to reduce the infection rate and 
instill society with respect for safe sex. 

But, far from being united in the battle against 
AIDS, South Africa remains bitterly divided over how 
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to deal with the epidemic. President Mbeki has 
publicly questioned how ADs is spread and whether 
anti-retroviral (ARV) drugs are the best treatment, 
suggesting that Western medicine and drug com- 
panies are trying to impose their marketing values 
on Africans. His health minister, Manto Tshabalala- 
Msimang, has followed her president’s lead by 
repeatedly and stubbornly touting a diet of the 
African potato (yam), garlic, olive oil, beetroots, 
and lemons as an effective treatment for Ams. While 
discouraging the use of ARV drugs, she has given 
encouragement to a German doctor who sells vita- 
mins that he claims cure AIDS. 

An HIV-positive ANC member, Zackie Achmat, 
became so frustrated by the Mbeki government's 
lack of leadership in fighting Ams that he formed the 
Treatment Action Campaign (TAC) to press the gov- 
ernment to make ARV drugs available to poor blacks. 
After a long legal battle, South Africa’s courts ruled 
in late 2003 that the 
drugs should be available 
through the public health 
system. More than three 
years after that ruling, 
South Africa’s ARV pro- 
gram is the second largest 
in the world after Brazil’, 
with more than 100,000 people receiving the treat- 
ment. But government critics say the number taking 
ARVs is just one-fifth of those who urgently need the 
drugs. They charge that the government is deliber- 
ately delaying a wider, more effective distribution of 
ARVs. Meanwhile, South Africa's death toll is soaring. 
Medical experts say 900 South Africans die of ADs- 
related diseases every day. 

The government is continuing to fight Achmat 
and TAC as if they were a political opposition. In early 
April this year the government blocked tac from par- 
ticipating in a United Nations Special Session on AIDS 
by refusing to include the group on its list of approved 
organizations. A spokesman said the ministry of 
health objected to the inclusion of Tac and two other 
organizations because they had previously used such 
platforms to criticize the Mbeki government. 


PAYING THE JUDGES’ BILLS 

With Zuma’ rape trial hitting so many of South 
Africa’s raw nerves, it proved difficult to find a judge 
to hear the case. South Africa’s Roman-Dutch law 
system, which is peculiar to southern Africa and Sri 
Lanka, does not use juries: the judge alone decides 
the verdict and sentence and wields considerable 
power over each case. The first judge to hear the 
rape case agreed to recuse himself after the defense 
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not easily accept any challenge to its 
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team accused him of bias against Zuma. A second 
judge refused to take the case because he had 
worked closely with Zuma during the anti- 
apartheid struggle. A third said he could not preside 
because his sister had borne a son from an extra- 
marital affair with Zuma 30 years ago. 

Finally, Judge Willem van der Merwe agreed to 
hear the case. He is an older, white Afrikaner judge 
who served under the apartheid regime but is nev- 
ertheless widely respected as fair. He presides in 
front of a wood-paneled wall on which a faded spot 
marks where a seal of the apartheid state had been 
for many years. The old shield was taken down, but 
nothing has replaced it. 

South Africa’s justice system has enjoyed a suc- 
cessful transformation from enforcer of apartheid 
to protector of democracy. Backed by a constitution 
that enshrines basic freedoms, the country’s judges 
have acquitted themselves well, according to virtu- 
ally all legal commenta- 
tors. But this year the 
judicial system has 
come under threat from 
a constitutional amend- 
ment, proposed by the 
Mbeki administration, 
to take important fund- 
ing and administrative powers away from the 
judges and give them to the government. 

Judge Richard Goldstone, who won international 
respect for his work on South Africa’s Truth and Rec- 
onciliation Commission—and who has served as the 
chief UN prosecutor in Rwanda and the former 
Yugoslavia and as the chair of the international 
inquiry on Kosovo—says he has “deep concern for 
the attempt in pending legislation to curtail the inde- 
pendence of the courts.” According to Goldstone, 
“What makes it disturbing is that Tve heard no good 
reasons for it. Judges will have to come to the gov- 
ernment cap in hand for basic funding. The inde- 
pendence will be taken away from Judicial Services.” 

As a constitutional amendment, the proposal must 
be passed by a two-thirds majority of the lower house 
and by six of the nine provinces in the National 
Council of Provinces (the parliamentary body that 
replaced the Senate in 1997). The ANC currently 
holds sufficient seats to ensure its passage. An emi- 
nent anti-apartheid lawyer, George Bizos, who 
defended Mandela when he stood trial for treason 
against the apartheid regime, objects in particular to 
a clause in the amendment that would ban all courts, 
including the Constitutional Court (South Africa’s 
equivalent of the Supreme Court), from declaring 
any act of parliament to be unconstitutional. 


President Mbeki has responded with cool assur- 
ances that his government has no intention of com- 
promising the courts’ independence and integrity. 
“I know for a fact that the government has not yet 
taken any position which seeks to undermine the 
independence of the judiciary,” Mbeki said in a rare 
interview granted to South Africa’s Sunday Times 
newspaper. “All we want to do is ensure that elec- 
tricity bills are paid and judges have computers and 
laptops.” His critics accuse him of being disingen- 
uous, arguing that a constitution is not amended 
simply to ensure that bills are paid. 


A WORK IN PROGRESS 

On February 11 and 12, far from the fray of the 
Zuma trial in Johannesburg and the political wran- 
gling in Pretoria and Cape Town, Mbeki did one of 
the things he enjoys most: meeting with other world 
leaders. At a remote safari lodge he presided over the 
“Progressive Governance Summit,” to which he wel- 
comed British Prime Minister Tony Blair and Brazil- 
ian President Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva, as well as the 
leaders of Sweden, New Zealand, Ethiopia, and 
South Korea, all of whom categorized themselves as 
heading left-of-center governments. 

Speaking at the close of the summit, in a 
thatched center surrounded by the African bush, 
Mbeki described the group's aims. “This is a gath- 
ering of progressive movements working in our 
individual countries and together to fight for the 
eradication of poverty and the transformation of the 
world order to a more equitable society for all,” he 
said. “As progressive movements we are working to 
handle diversity—cultural, religious, and ethnic 
diversity. We are working to build inclusive soci- 
eties, which deal appropriately with new immi- 
grants and with established minorities. There 
shouldn't be anyone who feels marginalized because 
they are part of a particular group.” 

This is a good summation of how Mbeki would 
like his domestic policies to be viewed. He also 
spoke about his pet projects for Africa: the creation 
of the African Union and its pan-Africa parliament, 
which South Africa hosts, and the New Economic 
Partnership for African Development (NEPAD). “We 
welcome the support of the rest of the world for 
these efforts for peace and stability on our conti- 
nent,” he said. 

Mbeki has won support, both diplomatic and 
financial, for NEPAD, but so far its achievements 
have been limited. Its peer review system, in which 
African countries are to monitor each other and 
encourage good governance and sound economic 
management, has yet to make an impact. Mbeki has 
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done well at painting a glowing portrait of the 
“African renaissance,” but the gritty work to 
achieve better results across the continent has not 
been tackled yet. 

Likewise, Mbeki’s aspirations for South Africa to 
become a regional leader have not materialized. 
South Africa is the unchallenged regional super- 
power by virtue of the fact that its economy, with a 
GDP of $213 billion, dwarfs the rest of southern 
Africa. South Africa holds considerable diplomatic 
sway as well, but Mbeki has not used it effectively 
to influence regional developments. 

The glaring failure is Mbeki’s policy toward Zim- 
babwe; he has not been able to halt, or even slow, 
the downward spiral of South Africa’s northern 
neighbor into economic ruin and gross political 
repression. Many categorize Mbeki’ policy as “quiet 
diplomacy,” in which he eschews public criticism 
of Zimbabwean President Robert Mugabe, suppos- 
edly to wield better influence in private. In fact, 
Mbeki has propped up Mugabe's regime by endors- 
ing as fair the results of the blatantly violent and 
rigged elections of 2000, 2002, and 2005. 

It appears that Mbeki and the ANC do not want to 
encourage a democratic process that would unseat 
Mugabe's party because it is a fellow liberation 
movement that shares a history of fighting against 
white-minority regimes. The fellowship of comrades 
is apparently more important to Mbeki than encour- 
aging respect for human rights, good governance, 
and the prosperity of the Zimbabwean people. 

Meanwhile, it is an ominous sign that the ANC 
will not easily accept any challenge to its domi- 
nance of South Africa’s political scene. The ANC cur- 
rently enjoys almost unquestioned power, but this 
is bound to be threatened in the future. The angry 
demonstrations surrounding the trial of Jacob Zuma 
highlight the fact that significant numbers of black 
South Africans are becoming frustrated with their 
lack of progress. 

Whether or not Zuma is found guilty of rape, he 
must also stand trial for corruption, and the trial’s 
revelations have badly dented his political career. 
But even if he goes away, the fault lines that his trial 
has highlighted will not. Twelve years after the end 
of apartheid, South Africa remains a messy, chaotic, 
vibrant work in progress. Political machinations, 
troubling economic inequalities, high levels of vio- 
lent crime, and controversies over AIDS and gender 
violence are swirling in the mix with determined 
efforts to sustain justice, tolerance, and reconcilia- 
tion. Democracy is always an experiment and South 
Africa, with all its contradictions, is the face of a 
young African democracy. a 
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Zimbabwe after Mugabe 
GIDEON MALTZ 


he experience of Zimbabwe over the past 
l decade is a long arc into despair. As living 
standards declined in the mid-1990s—with 
rising unemployment and inflation and shrinking 
state spending on health and education—the pop- 
ulation became increasingly dissatisfied with the 
government. A diverse opposition coalition of 
organized labor, private business, the white com- 
munity, women’s groups, and others began to coa- 
lesce. This discontent pushed the government to 
take forceful measures to protect its power, with 
grave economic and political costs—which in turn 
inspired greater discontent, which then pushed 
the government to adopt more forceful measures. 
And so it went. The regime of President Robert 
Mugabe has consistently chosen its own power at 
the country’s expense. 

The governments strategy for consolidating power 
in the face of popular discontent has had three 
prongs: rewarding key allies and binding their for- 
tunes to those of the government, repressing all those 
who pose a potential threat to the regime, and rig- 
ging the elections it periodically holds. This strategy 
has been highly effective in shoring up the regime's 
power, but it has also been responsible for perhaps 
the greatest peacetime collapse of any national econ- 
omy in the past 50 years. Thus we see in Zimbabwe 
today a deeply frustrated population and a devastated 
economy, yet a government whose grasp on domestic 
power remains as strong as ever. 

The international community has attempted a 
strategy of concerted diplomatic and economic pres- 
sure to weaken Mugabe's regime and force it either 
to reform or to submit to the democratic opposition. 
But this strategy has failed, in large part because of 
the continuing reluctance of Zimbabwe's neighbors, 
South Africa especially, to push for change. With no 
particular prospect for dramatic shifts in policy from 
the key international actors, Mugabe is firmly 
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ensconced in power. It is time to focus on what hap- 
pens when he finally leaves office. 


REWARDS FOR ALLIES . . . 

From the first genuine signs of popular disquiet 
in the mid-1990s, the regime moved rapidly to 
ensure the loyalty of its key allies. In November 
1997, in the face of growing protests by an activist 
core of veterans of the struggle for national libera- 
tion, the government reversed an earlier policy of 
neglect. It announced a staggering payment of 
approximately $2,800 as a lump sum and $110 in 
monthly stipends to each of the 50,000 to 70,000 
veterans. This payout secured for the regime a 
fiercely loyal paramilitary force, willing to carry out 
the dirty work of repression and intimidation. 

The government also bought off senior military 
officials, first by sending troops into the Democratic 
Republic of Congo in 1998. Despite the high eco- 
nomic costs of the campaign and widespread popu- 
lar disapproval, the presence in Congo provided 
military leaders with access to lucrative timber and 
diamond concessions and helped bind them to the 
regime. Mugabe subsequently brought high-level 
retired officers into government as members of par- 
liament and cabinet ministers, giving them sinecures 
on national institutions such as the National Oil 
Company of Zimbabwe and the Grain Marketing 
Board. Although it is not clear how successful the 
government has been with the military rank and 
file—despite dramatically increasing salaries and 
offers of expropriated farm land—the military lead- 
ership’ loyalty is abundantly evident. In the run-up 
to the 2002 presidential election, the commander of 
the defense forces publicly suggested that the mili- 
tary would not respect an opposition victory. 

Mugabe has rewarded leading government offi- 
cials, too, providing them access to the patronage 
networks of government agencies, state-owned enter- 
prises, and export- and import-licensing systems; as 
well as to the ill-gotten gains of farm seizures. 
Despite the economic devastation around them, gov- 


ernment officials have continued to profit hand- 
somely from Mugabe's Zimbabwe African National 
Union—Patriotic Front (ZANU-PF), the party that has 
ruled the country since independence in 1980. 


. .. REPRESSION FOR OPPONENTS 

In the face of atrophying public support, the 
regime also moved decisively to neutralize a variety 
of actors that it considered threatening. It has used 
violence by veterans of the country’s war of inde- 
pendence and erected bureaucratic obstacles, such 
as license revocations, to bankrupt businesses run 
by entrepreneurs outside the ZANU-PF structure. It 
has intimidated independent judges and persuaded 
them to step down so as to replace them with reli- 
able supporters of the regime. It has also arrested 
and tortured journalists, shut down several inde- 
pendent newspapers, required journalists to obtain 
licenses, and prohibited the 
publication of any story crit- 
ical of the president. 

The regime has steadily 
attacked the opposition core 
supporters. The milestone 
invasions of white-owned 
farms by war veterans (with 
the assistance and coordination of the state security 
apparatus), which began in 2000, had multiple pur- 
poses. They played to the partys rural base among 
the ethnic Shona, racialized domestic politics to gal- 
vanize regional support, and procured spoils for 
Mugabe's key allies. Perhaps most important, they 
served as retaliation against the wealthy white farm- 
ing community for supporting the opposition Move- 
ment for Democratic Change (MDC) and aimed to 
sever future funding of the opposition. 

In rural areas, the regime has used food as a 
weapon—an ever-more effective weapon as crops 
have dwindled—requiring ZANU-PF membership to 
qualify for food aid, confining the sale of food to 
shops whose owners support the government, and 
threatening voters that it would withhold famine 
relief. In the run-up to the 2005 parliamentary elec- 
tions, the government blocked international food 
aid—despite an estimated grain shortfall between 
one-third and one-half of national consumption— 
so as to exert complete control over the distribution 
of food and maximize its political leverage over the 
rural population. 

In the early summer of 2005, a few months after 
the parliamentary elections, the government 
launched Operation Murambatsvina (loosely trans- 
lated as Operation “Clean up the Garbage”), osten- 
sibly to combat urban crime and decay. Security 





South African government delegations 
have reflexively declared each of the 
Zimbabwean elections free and fair. 
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forces arrested some 40,000 informal traders and 
vendors and demolished more than 90,000 housing 
structures. According to a United Nations report, 
approximately 700,000 urban residents lost their 
homes, their livelihoods, or both. This onslaught, 
carried out in all the major cities, was designed to 
punish the urban population for supporting the 
MDC in the foregoing elections; repatriate city 
dwellers to rural areas (where the state could more 
easily control them); and prevent the sort of urban 
mobilization that had toppled leaders in Georgia, 
Ukraine, and Kyrgyzstan. 

The government has allowed little space for the 
opposition to operate. It has placed relentless pres- 
sure on the MDC ever since it unexpectedly defeated 
the government in a 2000 referendum on a draft 
constitution. War veterans and the security forces 
have consistently disrupted political rallies. A 2002 
law imposes strict penalties 
on anyone planning anti- 
government demonstrations. 

MDC leaders have faced 
ongoing intimidation. In a 
2004 survey of its members 
of parliament, 42 percent 
said they had been assaulted 
in the past four years; 24 percent said they had sur- 
vived assassination attempts. Morgan Tsvangirai, the 
founder and leader of the MDC, saw his driver killed 
in 2000 and has escaped multiple attempts on his 
life. He has also endured two treason trials. These 
have had the purpose not of confining him to jail, 
where he might become a martyr, but of tying him 
up in court, hampering his ability to lead the oppo- 
sition and preventing him from traveling around and 
outside the country. 

In 2005, the MDC split in two, ostensibly over the 
question of whether to contest the November elec- 
tions for a newly created senate. Observers point to 
the ethnic and class tensions between Tsvangirai’s 
largely Shona- and labor-based faction and the rival 
Ndebele-based and professional faction. They also 
note substantive differences over Tsvangirais leader- 
ship style and tactics. But the split in the opposition 
is perhaps the inevitable outcome of sustained gov- 
ernment pressure and a dearth of effective options. 


RIGGED ELECTIONS 

Such is Mugabes residual concern for legitimacy 
that Zimbabwe has allowed regular elections for the 
presidency, parliament, and local government. How- 
ever, the opposition’s victory in the 2000 referendum 
sparked fear in the leadership, and since then it has 
done all it can to ensure that the electorate does not 
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have another meaningful opportunity to express its 
will. ZANU-PF secured 52 percent of the 120 con- 
tested seats in the 2000 parliamentary elections (it 
appointed a further 30 seats) and 65 percent of the 
contested seats in the 2005 round. It won 57 percent 
of the vote in the 2002 presidential election. 

In the periods preceding elections over the past 
six years, the government has monopolized elec- 
tioneering in the broadcast and print media. It has 
prevented opposition political rallies through vio- 
lence or the threat of violence—more than 100 ral- 
lies were cancelled in the run-up to the 2002 
elections—and through increasingly restrictive reg- 
ulations on outsiders visiting rural villages. And it 
has used widespread intimidation, coupled with 
threats to withhold food and vital services, to cajole 
votes. Even so, these measures by themselves would 
not have been sufficient to ensure victory. 

The government has made it difficult for opposi- 
tion supporters to cast votes. At each election, 
around 10 percent of 


tions, but there is every reason to believe that the 
Opposition would have won on each occasion. 


ECONOMIC DECLINE 

By rewarding allies, repressing adversaries, and 
rigging elections, the Mugabe government has 
retained a firm grasp on power. But the economic 
cost of these strategies has been dire. It is important 
to understand that Zimbabwe's economic devasta- 
tion traces back precisely to the policies designed 
to sustain the regime's survival. 

The 1997 payout to the war veterans—more than 
$200 million just for the initial payments—destroyed 
the governments fiscal discipline. The prolonged mil- 
itary campaign in Congo cost several hundred mil- 
lion dollars more per year, driving the government 
further into debt. By 2000, the budget deficit was 20 
percent of GDP. As a result, not only was the govern- 
ment unable to direct spending toward economically 
useful programs, it was also absorbing all the capital 

in the country, driving 
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istrative requirements— 
such as proving local 
residency—have disenfranchised former farm 
workers whom the land invasions had expelled, 
along with large numbers of second-generation 
immigrants without formal papers. Authorities 
have restricted the number of polling stations in 
urban areas, creating extensive delays and disin- 
centives for voting. In 2002, police reportedly 
chased away hundreds of thousands of urban vot- 
ers on the final day of the elections. 

In addition, the regime almost certainly has 
engaged in widespread fraud. Analyses of voter rolls 
in both 2000 and 2005 suggest that between a quar- 
ter and a third of the supposed voters were dead, 
fictitious, or otherwise incapacitated. These whole- 
sale errors were likely deliberate and provided 
ample opportunities for vote fabrication. There are 
also numerous and credible reports of officials stuff- 
ing ballot boxes in rural areas. 

Western observer teams have consistently 
rejected the legitimacy of Zimbabwe's polling. The 
government has responded by refusing to accredit 
them anymore. The International Republican Insti- 
tute declared the 2000 parliamentary elections the 
worst it had ever seen, and subsequent elections 
have not improved much. It is impossible to know 
the full extent of cheating in the Zimbabwean elec- 
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successful commercial 
farmers off their land. 
Where new farmers replaced them—half of the 
seized farms went unused—they tended to be inex- 
perienced and had no technical or financial support 
from the state. Agricultural output, which had 
accounted for 20 percent of GDP and more than 40 
percent of net foreign exchange earnings, collapsed. 
Production fell between 50 and 90 percent across 
the board. The staple maize crop, for example, is 
expected to produce 900,000 metric tons this year, 
after particularly good rains; that is down from over 
2 million tons annually in the late 1990s. 

The land invasions, coupled with the govern- 
ment’ rejection of judicial rulings in favor of the 
white farmers, terrified investors, and foreign 
direct investment dropped by more than 90 per- 
cent between 2000 and 2002. At the same time, 
the violence that the government had unleashed 
scared off foreign tourists. Tourist bookings 
dropped 80 percent between 1999 and 2000, all 
but eliminating another vital source of foreign rev- 
enue. In the absence of foreign revenue, the state’s 
ability to import sufficient oil and electricity 
started to fail. This, coupled with industry's 
reliance on raw imports from agriculture, drove 
losses in industrial production of more than 10 
percent per year. 


Western donors for their part responded to the 
regime’ behavior by markedly cutting aid, which fur- 
ther damaged the government’ ability to halt the 
slide. In late 2005, the government paid $120 mil- 
lion to the International Monetary Fund to avoid 
becoming the first country in 50 years to be expelled. 
Collecting this money in turn further starved the 
economy of foreign exchange. 

The sum consequence of these economic hits is 
that Zimbabwe has lost approximately half of its 
GDP over the past decade. According to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the economy shrunk by 7 
percent in 2005 and will contract by almost 5 per- 
cent again this year. Inflation for the 12 months 
ending in February was more than 700 percent, and 
the Zimbabwean dollar has lost just about all value 
against world currencies. At least 70 percent of the 
workforce is unemployed and about 80 percent of 
the population is below the poverty line. About a 
quarter of the country’s population has fled. 

This economic devastation was not the desired 
outcome of government policies, but neither was 
it an accidental result. At every stage over the past 
decade the regime has deliberately chosen to con- 
solidate power at the expense of the economy. 


INTERNATIONAL RESPONSES 

Western donor nations, led by the United States 
and the United Kingdom, have sought to persuade 
the regime to change its ways. They have attempted 
to exert moral suasion, publicly and vigorously crit- 
icizing the government for its abuses. Mugabe has 
bluntly rejected all such criticisms as “neocolonial- 
ism.” The United States and European Union have 
pursued more punitive measures as well, cutting 
assistance, barring arms sales, and, beginning in 
2002, imposing travel bans and asset freezes on 
Mugabe and an expanding circle of his associates. 
While no doubt irritating, these measures so far 
have brought no significant change in behavior. 

China has played an unhelpful role, though its 
impact has probably been exaggerated. Beijing has 
sold arms to Zimbabwe, stepped up as a trading 
partner, and signed a pact giving it extensive min- 
eral concessions. It has also declared its intention 
to veto any UN Security Council action. However, 
in late 2005, when Zimbabwe was facing further fis- 
cal crisis and expulsion from the MF, China offered 
only $6 million in aid, greatly disappointing the 
Mugabe regime. 

Analysts have long emphasized that only neigh- 
boring countries—and foremost South Africa—can 
exert meaningful influence on Zimbabwe. The 
Americans and Europeans realized this early on and 
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have tried to push southern African nations to take 
the lead; in his 2003 trip to Africa, President George 
W. Bush publicly designated South African President 
Thabo Mbeki as his “point man on Zimbabwe.” 

The leverage of regional countries stems in part 
from their legitimacy—a condemnation of Zimbab- 
wean elections would be much more damning if it 
came from them—but it is chiefly economic. South 
Africa is the conduit for what trade remains and it 
provides electricity and oil to Zimbabwe at subsi- 
dized prices and despite large arrears. It has also 
provided periodic bailouts, as in April 2000, when 
it gave Zimbabwe $100 million. 

South Africa’s influence is not absolute. In late 
2005, Mugabe refused a $500 million aid package 
that was conditioned on the regime’s engaging in 
talks with the MDC and accepting some reforms. 
Still, if South Africa and its neighbors were to 
threaten to close their borders and suspend their 
provision of electricity and fuel, there is good rea- 
son to believe this would influence the behavior of 
ZANU-PF leaders. 

To date, however, South Africa and other nations 
in the region have taken few constructive steps. Pres- 
ident Mbeki has publicly opposed international cen- 
sure of Zimbabwe, even going so far as to assert that 
hostility to the regime is “inspired by notions of white 
supremacy.” And South African government delega- 
tions have reflexively declared each of Zimbabwe's 
elections free and fair. With rare deviations, South 
Africa has continued to show solidarity with the head 
of state who led Zimbabwe's liberation struggle 
against colonial rule and whose racialization of land 
reform plays well with the black poor in the region. 

The South African government's official line is 
that ıt is engaged in “quiet diplomacy,” talking softly 
in public and pushing Mugabe vigorously in private. 
But notwithstanding Mbekis illusory claims that the 
Zimbabwean regime and the MDC are engaged in 
productive negotiations, it is clear after almost a 
decade of crisis that South Africa’s tactics have failed. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

Mugabe today has as firm a grasp on power as ever 
and faces no genuine challenge from within or with- 
out his borders. This is unlikely to change as long as 
he retains the presidency. Mugabe is 82 and suffers 
health problems, so the critical question is: What 
happens when he departs office, whether through 
retirement or death? 

The regime will endure an extremely difficult suc- 
cession, in part because ZANU-PF has deep fault-lines 
between two rival factions. One is led by Joyce 
Mujuru, the wife of an influential former military 
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leader. The Mujuru faction represents the Zezuru 
clan of the Shona, which accounts for approximately 
25 percent of the nation’s population. It enjoys the 
favor of Mugabe, also a Zezuru, and is very much in 
the ascendancy today. Mujuru is one of two vice 
presidents. Ethnic Zezuru hold the other vice presi- 
dency, nearly all the ministerial positions, and the 
top leadership of the defense and security forces. 

The other faction, led by Ernest Mnangagwa, the 
former parliamentary speaker, embodies the 
Karanga clan, which comprises some 35 percent of 
the population. Currently, it is lying low. Its effort 
to push Mnangagwa for vice president in late 2004 
failed, leading Mugabe to demote him and six 
provincial leaders. Almost all prominent Karanga 
have now been removed from positions of power. 
The Karanga, who played an outsized role in the 
liberation struggle, are extremely unhappy with 
their situation today. 

Despite the roiling tensions within the regime, 
Mugabe has maintained order and stability, largely 
on the strength of his savvy leadership. However, 
Karanga dissatisfaction will likely explode when 
Mugabe exits and power officially passes to the 
Mujuru faction. Vicious infighting is likely and vio- 
lence possible. To complicate matters further, even 
within the Mujuru faction, there are strong dis- 
agreements over whether Mujuru or rival Zezuru 
leaders should assume the presidency. 

On Mugabe’ departure, three outcomes for Zim- 
babwe are possible. The country could spiral into 
all-out civil war, as Karanga groups and other frus- 
trated elements take up arms against the new 
regime. Second, the Mujuru faction could consoli- 
date power and maintain a monopoly of force, 
stretching its misrule into another generation. This 
would be a repressive, militaristic, and ethnically 
narrow regime, arguably lacking even Mugabe’s 
qualms about using all-out force against protesters 
and suspending elections. While it might undertake 
limited economic reforms, it would take no steps to 
jeopardize its grip on power. The only outcome that 
holds out any hope for Zimbabwe would see the 
opposition take advantage of Mugabe's exit to cap- 
ture the government and begin a difficult transition 
back to normalcy. This is not a fanciful proposition 
because the new regime will be vulnerable, at least 
for some period, internally and externally. 

Internally, the fracture of the regime will leave it 
with reduced capacity to repress the political oppo- 
sition and rig elections. In Kenya after Daniel arap 
Moi and Ghana after Jerry Rawlings, the regimes 
could not resort to the full panoply of dirty tricks 
that they almost certainly would have if the incum- 


bents had run. It is largely for this reason that in 
more than four dozen post-transitional elections in 
sub-Saharan Africa since 1990, opposition candi- 
dates have won presidential elections only 5 percent 
of the time they faced incumbents, but 33 percent 
of the time when they faced regime-designated suc- 
cessors. Regimes in the throes of succession are 
never as capable at defending their power. 

Analysts expect Mugabe to amend the constitu- 
tion to allow parliament to appoint the new presi- 
dent; and also to push the presidential elections 
scheduled for 2008 back to 2010 to allow his suc- 
cessor more time to consolidate rule. Regional pres- 
sure will be critical to blocking such changes, or at 
least forcing presidential electidns within a reason- 
able time—say, one year—of Mugabe's exit. 

It does not help that the opposition is fractured. 
The split in the MDC, which looks increasingly per- 
manent, distracts the opposition’s focus, discredits it 
among the population, and raises the possibility of 
splitting the opposition vote and allowing the regime 
candidate to win without an absolute majority. Still, 
while deeply damaging, the fracture may not be fatal. 
What is crucial is not that the factions reunite in a 
single party, but that when the time comes they tem- 
porarily put aside their differences to form a coalition. 


“WHEN MUGABE IS GONE 


As long as Mugabe retains the presidency, little 
will change in Zimbabwe. But his departure will 
instantly alter the dynamics of the crisis. It will also 
change the regional dynamics. A new leader who 
lacks Mugabe's liberation credentials means that 
southern African governments will have much 
greater political space to apply pressure. Further, 
while they have thus far relied on Mugabe’ ability to 
retain order in Zimbabwe, the specter of all-out vio- 
lence on his departure may shake their complacency. 

The donor nations, at the limits of their influ- 
ence today, should focus their planning on post- 
Mugabe Zimbabwe. Specifically, this will mean 
engaging with governments in the region about 
how to respond to Mugabe's departure and making 
the case that a mishandled transition could deeply 
hurt their interests; working with the opposition 
parties and using all leverage to persuade them that 
opposition collaboration is crucial; and holding out 
a substantial and immediate relief package for the 
country so as to tempt the weary population and 
disaffected members of the regime. The stakes 
could not be higher, for if Mugabe’s coming exit 
offers the first genuine opportunity for political 
change in Zimbabwe, it also threatens to drive the 
country deeper into despair. a 
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China's Africa Strategy 


JOSHUA EISENMAN AND JOSHUA KURLANTZICK 


he streets of sain the capital of the for- Mozambique is hardly unique. Over the past 

mer Portuguese colony of Mozambique, decade, while the United States has too often 
look little different from those of other sub- ignored sub-Saharan Africa policy other than coun- 
Saharan African cities. Open sewers overflow with terterrorism cooperation and aid initiatives, Beijing 


rotting fruit, beggars harass pedestrians for 1,000 has quietly established relationships with the conti- 
meticals (the equivalent of less than 10 cents), and nent’ political and business elites. And Beijing has 
young mothers walk past in dirty rags, carrying enjoyed considerable success in Africa, building 
emaciated children. Yet Maputo is also hopeful. close ties with countries from Sudan to South Africa, 
After decades of brutal civil war, Mozambique has becoming a vital aid donor in many African nations, 
enjoyed peace since the early 1990s and has built signing trade initiatives with more than 40 African 
a nascent, if fragile, democracy. Mozambican states, and developing military relationships with 


entrepreneurs have reconstructed the shattered many of the continents powers. 
economy of their capital, whose business district 
has even sprouted a small skyline. INTO AFRICA 
Amid the pink and green Mediterranean-style A decade ago, China’s influence in Africa was 


buildings on Maputo’s oceanfront, signs of its Por- limited. Its aid programs were hardly significant, 
tuguese colonial heritage, one structure stands its diplomats relatively unskilled. And many Chi- 
out—an enormous, blocky building with an Asian nese were unsure about their country’s role as an 
pagoda roof that hardly resembles the surrounding international actor. In most international forums, 
architecture. It is the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, China did little other than defend core interests, 
and it has been built, as part of a larger initiative, like the “one China” principle. Recently, however, 
with Chinese aid. Indeed, in recent years China has continued strong economic growth, a more sophis- 


become a major provider of aid to Mozambique, ticated generation of Chinese leaders, better schol- 

launching an investment- and trade-promotion cen- arship in China on Africa, and a domestic 

ter in Maputo, offering debt reduction, and promis- population more confident in China as a global 

ing significant other economic assistance. actor have encouraged Beijing to take a more 
Perhaps unsurprisingly; Mozambique now proactive approach to foreign affairs. 

regards China as one of its most important allies Beijings motives are clear. China’s growing 

outside of Africa. On one visit to Beijing, Mozam- industries demand new energy and raw material 


bique’s prime minister announced that his country suppliers; its exporters want markets; its diplomats 
supports China’s “independent foreign policy”—a require support in international organizations; and 
term Beijing uses to denote independence from its propaganda still seeks support from allies to 
American power—and called for China to play a advance Chinese interests and, when necessary, to 
larger role on the African continent. counter the United States. 

Africa has become central to these strategies. In 


JOSHUA EISENMAN, a fellow in Asia studies at the American part, China's courtship of Africa is a resource grab. 
Foreign Policy Council, is coeditor of China and the Develop- Rapid Chinese economic growth coupled with 
ing World: Beijings Strategy for|the 21st Century (M.E. dwindling domestic Chinese petroleum and min- 
NAPPE 2008) JOSHUA CURLANTZI K, a Cumtent Pistely con: eral deposits have encouraged Beijing to look 
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ucts, and its imports of natural gas, copper, cobalt, 
and other key resources are rising by as much as 20 
percent annually. 

Within the next decade, China’s domestic oil pro- 
duction is likely to continue diminishing, and the 
country will surpass the United States as the largest 
global consumer of oil. And China possesses no sig- 
nificant strategic petroleum reserve. According to 
energy analysts such as Erica Downs of the Brook- 
ings Institution, who follows the debate on oil 
within the Chinese leadership, Beijing is convinced 
that it must become less dependent on market- 
dictated pricing in case of a global crisis or a delib- 
erate US attempt to cut China’s energy supply lines. 

This search for resources takes Chinese officials 
to commodity-rich Africa, home to major oil pro- 
ducers, including Nigeria, Sudan, Angola, and 
Gabon, as well as some of the richest deposits of 
minerals in the world. 
China already imports 
about 28 percent of its 
oil and gas from sub- 
Saharan Africa, com- 
pared with about 15 
percent for the United 
States, and it has made sizable copper purchases in 
Zambia, the Democratic Republic of Congo, and 
other African states. Although Zimbabwe lacks oil, 
it has the second-largest deposits of platinum in the 
world; those riches remain largely untapped, as do 
Zimbabwe's deposits of more than 40 other miner- 
als, including ferrochrome, uranium, gold, silver, 
and copper. 

But China’s Africa strategy is about more than 
resources. As in other parts of the developing world, 
Chinese businessmen are looking to open new mar- 
kets for their products. They have been surprisingly 
successful: according to Chinese government 
reports, trade between China and Africa jumped 
over 35 percent between November 2004 and 2005. 

In fact, Chinese merchants may have been too 
successful. In 2004, Chinese exports to Ethiopia 
made up over 93 percent of the two nations’ bilateral 
trade, and in the first half of 2005, Chinese purchases 
from Djibouti, Eritrea, and Somalia/Somaliland were 
negligible, an imbalance that could alienate these 
countries in the long run, as Beijing’s trade imbalance 
has already begun to alienate Latin American states. 
In an attempt to ease the lopsided trade relationship, 
this year Beijing scrapped tariffs on 190 commodi- 
ties from 25 African nations. 

Yet, despite claims by Beijing that this initiative 
marks an “important commitment to help African 





African leaders are increasingly treating 
China like a great power on the continent. 





countries develop their economies,” the decision is 
unlikely to dramatically change China’s trade rela- 
tionships in the region. Meanwhile, aided by its 
undervalued currency, China’s unparalleled com- 
petitiveness in developed international markets like 
those of the United States and Europe have hurt 
African exports, such as textiles. 

China’ efforts to win friends across Africa also are 
aimed at safeguarding its interests in international 
forums and institutions, such as the UN Commission 
on Human Rights. The commission is to be replaced 
by the Human Rights Council in part because China 
helped fill it with Africa’s worst human rights 
abusers, including Zimbabwe, Sudan, and Eritrea. At 
every turn these African nations then have supported 
Beijings efforts to sideline attempts to redress abuses 
throughout China and Africa. In the case of Sudan, 
China has used its status as a member of the UN 
Security Council to block 
real measures intended 
to address genocide in 
Darfur. By leveraging its 
seat, China has driven a 
further wedge between 
Sudan and the West, a 
move that only bolsters Beijing’s importance to the 
oil-rich Khartoum regime. 

Africa is one of two parts of the world, along 
with Latin America, with sizable numbers of states 
that still recognize Taiwan. Taiwans remaining allies 
are vital to preventing the island from becoming 
isolated diplomatically, and Beijing clearly wants to 
reduce Taiwan's influence on the continent. In late 
2005, China lured Senegal, one of the most impor- 
tant West African states, back to its camp. African 
rulers affirm their support for the “one China” prin- 
ciple at nearly every official meeting with their Chi- 
nese counterparts. Earlier this year, Ethiopia's 
parliament even approved a resolution in support 
of Beijings anti-secession law. 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 

Since at least the 1980s, Us scholars on Africa 
have focused primarily on developments within the 
continent, or on Africa’s relations with Western 
nations and international aid and financial institu- 
tions. American China scholars, by contrast, tend 
to focus on Chinese domestic developments, Us- 
China relations, and China’s relations with the 
Asian region. As a result, there has been limited 
research on how China has pursued influence in 
Africa over the past two decades. Understanding 
these tools of influence offers a window into Chinas 


strategies on the continent, and whether they could 
be replicated in other parts of the developing world. 

How does China obtain resources, build trade, 
and win African nations to its side? In January, Bei- 
jing released an official China-Africa policy white 
paper, a document remarkable for the broad range 
of issues it covers. The white paper offers some 
clues into Beijing’ strategy in Africa. First, China is 
dramatically boosting its aid and economic support 
to Africa—aid it can provide with few strings, at the 
same time as international financial institutions, 
like the World Bank, increasingly link aid dis- 
bursements in the developing world to good gover- 
nance and anticorruption initiatives. 

Chinese aid to the continent has become more 
sophisticated. While China once focused on large 
buildings—sports stadiums in Gambia and Sierra 
Leone, for example—it has increasingly used aid to 
support infrastructure creation that then also helps 
Chinese companies, and to directly woo African 
elites. In 2002, China gave $1.8 billion in develop- 
ment aid to its African allies. (Beijing has since then 
stopped officially reporting its aid, making a com- 
plete and accurate tally impossible.) 

China has also used debt relief to assist African 
nations, effectively turning loans into grants. Since 
2000, Beijing has taken significant steps to cancel 
the debt of 31 African countries. In 2000, China 
wrote off $1.2 billion in African debt; in 2003 it for- 
gave another $750 million. Ethiopian Prime Minis- 
ter Meles Zenawi has proclaimed that “China's 
exemplary endeavor to ease African countries’ debt 
problem is indeed a true expression of solidarity 
and commitment.” Debt relief has been an excellent 
public relations tool for Beijing because it not only 
garners popular support but also allows for two 
positive press events: the first to provide the loan, 
the second to relieve the debt. 

In addition to increased aid, China’s outreach 
includes efforts to boost its soft power in Africa. 
This is evident in a growing focus on promoting 
Chinese cultural and language studies on the con- 
tinent. In 2003, 1,793 African students studied in 
China, representing one-third of total foreign stu- 
dents that year. Indeed, China plans to train some 
10,000 Africans per year, including many future 
African opinion leaders who once might have 
trained in the West. 

Beijing also seeks to establish “Confucius Insti- 
tutes” in Africa—programs at leading local univer- 
sities, funded by Beijing and devoted to China 
studies and Chinese language training. Already, in 
Asia, Confucius Institutes have proved effective in 
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encouraging graduate students to focus on China 
studies and, ultimately, to study in China. Mean- 
while, Chinese medical schools and physicians train 
African doctors and provide medicine and equip- 
ment free of charge to African countries. 

Through these programs and exchanges, China 
develops trust by investing in long-term relation- 
ships with African elites that formerly might have 
been educated in London or Washington. Beijing is 
also working to encourage tourism in Africa, partly 
in an effort to develop cultural ties. The govern- 
ment has approved 16 African countries as out- 
bound destinations for Chinese tourists, including 
Ethiopia, Kenya, and Zimbabwe. This pushed the 
number of Africa’s Chinese tourists to 110,000 in 
2005, a 100 percent increase over 2004, according 
to Chinese government figures. 


TRADE SUMMITS AND ARMS DEALS 

On the trade front, Beijing has enacted policies 
to encourage greater Chinese investment in Africa. 
It has launched centers for “investment and trade 
promotion,” providing business and consultation 
to Chinese enterprises in Africa. Beijing has also 
created special funds and simplified procedures to 
promote Chinese investment. 

As Chinese investment in the continent has 
grown, some 80,000 migrant workers from China 
have moved to Africa, creating a new Chinese dias- 
pora that is unlikely to return home. (In some cases, 
this diaspora, along with imports of cheap Chinese 
goods, has sparked anger in Africa. Many African 
businesspeople believe that Chinese goods are 
unfairly undercutting them, and fear the diaspora is 
remitting nearly all of its money back to China 
rather than reinvesting it into local economies. 
These are the kinds of concerns that once led to 
anger against Indian populations on the continent.) 

In a strategy Washington would be wise to emu- 
late, China uses summits and informal meetings to 
reach out to African business leaders. The first Sino- 
African business conference was held in Ethiopia in 
December 2003. It resulted in agreements on 20 
projects with a total value of $680 million. In 
August 2004, China held a China-Africa Youth Fes- 
tival in Beijing, and in 2006 Beijing will host the 
third ministerial meeting of the China-Africa Coop- 
eration Forum. Events like these provide a venue 
for rolling out Beijing’s technical assistance, and 
where the idea of China as a benign actor in Africa 
can be tacitly emphasized. 

Finally, Beijing increasingly views Africa as a 
center for military-military cooperation and a 
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market for China's growing arms industry. Today, 
Chinese firms rank among the top suppliers of 
conventional arms in Africa. Between 1996 and 
2003, Chinese arms sales to Africa were second 
only to Russia’s. In particular, China has devel- 
oped close military ties with Zimbabwe, Sudan, 
and Ethiopia, three of Africa’s most strategically 
important states. 

In April 2005, Zimbabwe’ air force received six jet 
aircraft for “low-intensity” military operations. The 
year before, a Chinese radar system was installed at 
President Robert Mugabe’s mansion in the Harare 
suburbs. Most important, in June 2004, Zimbabwe 
reportedly purchased _ ; 
12 jet fighters and } 
100 military vehicles, 
worth an estimated 
$240 million. This 
order, which had been 
kept secret, was also B 
reported to have cir- ¥ 
cumvented the state 
procurement board 
tasked with appro- 
priating Zimbabwe's 
$136 million defense 
budget. 

China has become : 
the largest supplier g 
of arms to Sudan, ™ 
according to a former 
Sudanese government 
minister. Chinese- 
made tanks, fighter planes, bombers, helicopters, 
machine guns, and rocket-propelled grenades sup- 
plied Khartoum’ forces in the north-south civil war. 

And even as world leaders remain fearful of new 
conflict between Ethiopia and Eritrea, China has 
extended arms sales to both nations. (During the 
war between Ethiopia and Eritrea from 1998 to 
2000, China bypassed a UN arms embargo and sold 
over $1 billion in weapons to both states.) 
Ethiopian Prime Minister Meles Zenawi and Chi- 
nese Lieutenant General Zhu Wenquan met in 
Addis Ababa in August 2005. They agreed that 
“Ethiopia and China shall forge mutual coopera- 
tion in military training, exchange of military tech- 
nologies, and peacekeeping missions, among 
others.” The previous week, Zhu had met with the 
commander of the Eritrean Air Force. At that gath- 
ering, Zhu had said it was China’s desire “for the 
armies of the two sisterly countries to cooperate in 
various training.” 





In Search of Oil 


An exhibitor adjusts a display of the Chinese oil company 
Sinopec at a petroleum conference in Johannesburg. 


“NUMBER ONE FRIEND” 

These tools and strategies have proved effective. 
China has gained access to sizable resources across 
the continent. It has been offered exploration rights 
to important Nigerian oil fields. Beijing already dom- 
inates Sudans oil industry and has the inside track to 
Angola’s and Algeria's oil industries. More Chinese 
companies, too, are proving successful in mining 
African markets. The Chinese telecommunications 
giant Huawei, for instance, now holds contracts 
worth $400 million to provide mobile phone service 
in Kenya, Zimbabwe, and Nigeria. In Zambia, Chi- 
nese investors are vous on a $600 million hydro- 
x electric plant at Kafue 
Gorge. They are also 
į active in South Africa 
and Botswana's hotel 
we, and construction in- 
dominate the recover- 
# ing economies of Sierra 
Leone and Angola, 
and China has become 
4 an increasingly close 
trade partner with South 
Africa, the region’s 
largest economy. 

African leaders are 

increasingly treating 
~ China like a great 
power on the conti- 
nent, affording Chi- 
nese officials and 
businesspeople the type of welcome and access 
once reserved for Western leaders. Beijings out- 
reach has been well received by many African 
leaders, who welcome China’s rhetoric of nonin- 
terference and constant inveighing against Ameri- 
can “hegemonism.” 

Just as Gabon, Sudan, Angola, and other 
nations now look to China first, so too Mugabe 
now calls China his “number one friend,” while 
the leaders of Rwanda, where the government is 
accused of rigging polls and locking up opposition 
leaders, have lavished praise on Beijing. “It’s a dif- 
ferent way of doing business,” Rwanda’s finance 
minister told reporters, pleased that China has 
offered aid without any preconditions, such 
as improving Rwanda’s human rights record. 
Sudanese officials, too, give thanks to Beijing: “We 
have our supporters,” the deputy head of Sudan’s 
parliament said wryly after Washington attempted, 
with little luck, to sanction Sudan at the United 


Nations. As Mugabe put it, China is becoming “an 
alternative global power point.” 

This growing influence comes at some US 
expense. Africa has not been a priority for us foreign 
policy, other than counterterrorism cooperation with 
states in North and East Africa. Meanwhile, in some 
democratic African nations, the war in Iraq, the use 
of the term “empire” in relation to elements of us 
foreign policy, and the American focus on trans- 
parency, sometimes seen as meddling, genuinely 
anger average citizens. The White House has held 
few bilateral meetings with the continents most 
important players, and, according to a report on 
West Africa by the Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies, it has cut back on American energy 
attachés to the continent, even as African oil 
becomes more important to the United States. At the 
same time, restrictive US policies on student visas 
have led many Africans 
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unsurprisingly cried foul, no major international 
power would endorse the outcome—except China. 
In the run-up to the election, China had delivered 

to Zimbabwe agricultural equipment, electricity 
transformers, and planeloads of T-shirts bearing the 
insignia of Mugabe’s party. Chinese businesses also 
reportedly offered the government jamming devices 
to be used against Zimbabwean opposition radio sta- 
tions, and Beijing is said to have sent Harare riot 
control gear, in case of demonstrations. Mugabe was 
ecstatic at his good fortune. “The Chinese are our 
good friends, you see,” he told a British interviewer. 
Beyond Zimbabwe, Beijing has been criticized for 
blocking Western efforts to isolate and punish the 
Sudanese government. In the fall of 2004, when the 
United States submitted draft resolutions to the 
United Nations that would have called for tough 
action against ethnic cleansing in Darfur, China’s 
UN ambassador quietly 





studying abroad, histori- 
cally a vanguard of pro- 
American sentiment, to 
look outside the United 
States for their education. 

Yet the fact that some 
African leaders welcome 
Beijing does not mean that average Africans will 
always benefit from China's influence. Although 
much of Africa has rid itself of dictators, the 
continent is still left with fragile, poor pseudo- 
democracies that lack strong civil societies, inde- 
pendent media, and other important pillars of 
democracy. These nations could go either way. 
Like Benin and Botswana, they could blossom into 
consolidated, mature democracies. Or, like Zim- 
babwe and Rwanda, they could deteriorate into 
one-party states that hold elections but lack other 
essential elements of a democracy. 


SETTING A POOR EXAMPLE 

` In this fragile environment, Chinese influence 
could complicate democratic consolidation and 
good governance. It might also undermine China’s 
own efforts to be seen as a responsible global power. 
In Zimbabwe last year, the country held a dismal 
election; before the vote, candidates and poll work- 
ers from the Movement for Democratic Change, the 
leading opposition party, were threatened, beaten, 
and even killed. Mugabe had gerrymandered par- 
liament so he would be guaranteed to start with 
more seats than the MDC before votes were even 
counted. On Election Day, when Mugabe unsur- 
prisingly won a smashing victory, and the MDC 


In Africa, where the rule of law often 
does not exist, China’s state-led 
business model could prove a disaster. 





defanged the drafts, ren- 
dering them useless. 

Chinese support also 
has helped African lead- 
ers maintain controls on 
information. Beijing aids 
African regimes with 
training on press and Internet monitoring. Trac- 
ing China’s efforts in this area is difficult, but 
China’s official press even alluded to these media 
initiatives. On November 11, 2005, the People’s 
Daily proclaimed, “In the information sector, 
China has trained dozens of media from 35 
African countries for the past two years.” The day 
before, the group Reporters without Borders 
released an analysis of Mugabe's media activities, 
finding that “the use of Chinese technology in a 
totally hypocritical and non-transparent fashion 
reveals the government's iron resolve to abolish 
freedom of opinion in Zimbabwe.” 

China's unwillingness to put any conditions on 
its assistance to Africa could undermine years of 
international efforts to link aid to better gover- 
nance. Already, international corruption watchdogs 
like Global Witness have warned that China’s $2 
billion aid to Angola, given in advance and without 
pressure for poverty reduction, will allow the 
Angolan government to revert to its old habits, 
skimming the petroleum cream for itself. Today, the 





majority of Angola’s roughly 13 1t-people still 
live in poverty, while elites iphontetLioth: uch 


of the nation’s oil wealth. 
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exceed $2 billion. “When we ask our Chinese coun- 
terparts if they are willing to provide more loans, 
they say yes,” he remarked. 

More generally, the state-led business model that 
China suggests to visiting African leaders could 
prove problematic in Africa. Chinese firms with 
state links often have poor standards of corporate 
governance, including a lack of transparency. In 
Africa, Chinese firms, many of them owned by the 
Chinese state, have been known to submit bids 
below cost in an effort to break into a market. 
Examples include Asmara’s Oratta Hospital in 
Eritrea and a $300 million hydroelectric dam and 
power plant on Ethiopia’s Tekeze River. 

Notably, the Tekeze project is behind schedule 
and the Ethiopian government is insisting the Chi- 
nese construction firm pay for the delays. Because 
of below-cost bids and a desire to save money, some 
of the buildings Chinese firms have built in Africa 
are already crumbling, leading to fears about 
whether much of the new Chinese-built infrastruc- 
ture will stand the test of time. 

In China, this poor corporate governance has led 
to fiscal meltdowns. Yet the Chinese government, 
constrained by its need to demonstrate some rule 
of law to foreign investors, has managed to prose- 
cute the most egregious white-collar criminals, 
including some corrupt officials. In Africa, where 
the rule of law often does not exist, China’s state- 
led business model could prove a disaster, an invi- 
tation for rapacious governments and companies. 


COMPETING VALUES 

Ultimately, Africa will provide a test of whether 
Beijing can be a successful great power, exerting 
influence far from its borders. In some respects, 
China's influence may prove benign, as China shares 


burdens in Africa with other nations like the United 
States, becomes a greater source of investment in the 
continent, and funds much-needed aid programs. 

Even as the United States has largely ignored 
African nations in UN forums, China has sup- 
ported a range of proposals favored by African 
countries on UN Security Council reform, peace- 
keeping, and debt relief. In so doing, Chinese offi- 
cials often portray Beijing as a champion of the 
developing world that listens to other countries, 
drawing an implicit contrast with the United 
States, which China portrays as uninterested in 
developing nations’ needs. As Chinese Prime Min- 
ister Wen Jiabao put it, “As a permanent member 
of the UN Security Council, China will always 
stand side by side with developing countries in 
Africa and other parts of the world.” 

Yet Beijing’s influence must be weighed in light 
of the fact that China, at least for now, does not 
share American values of democratization and good 
governance—in Africa or anywhere else. Because 
China’s influence might constrain the existing pow- 
ers in Africa, including the United States and 
France, the temptation may be to match some of 
China’s efforts on the continent in order to win 
resources. But it is more important that the United 
States leverage its values, which are still more 
appealing to average Africans. 

For the United States, China’s growing role in 
Africa should be a wakeup call. Washington needs 
to convince both average Africans and their leaders 
that their future is better served, over the long term, 
by working more closely with the United States, the 
European Union, and international financial insti- 
tutions. After all, a Chinese victory on the continent 
could come back to haunt the struggling residents 
of Maputo and other African capitals. E 
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T: formation of a transitional Somalian gov- 
ernment in October 2004, in Mbagathi, 
Kenya, was supposed to arrest the country’s 
vicious cycle of stateléssness, insecurity, and 
humanitarian crisis. Instead, more than a year and 
a half later, Somalia has rarely been in worse shape. 
The United Nations reports that some 1.4 million 
people are threatened by drought and hunger. A 
recent surge in maritime piracy has made Somali 
waters among the most dangerous in the world. 
And a new jihadi organization based in Mogadishu 
represents a growing terrorist threat to Somalia and 
the region: clashes between Islamists and a Us- 
backed coalition of faction leaders have rocked the 
capital with the heaviest fighting in over a decade. 
Meanwhile, the transitional government has been 
limping along the path to rollapse or—worse—war 
with itself. 

Somalia’s fractious political leaders bear direct 
responsibility for their country’ plight. Their inabil- 
ity to unite behind a functioning central govern- 
ment means there is no hope for the rule of law, no 
way to provide assistance to those most in need, 
and no means to counter extremist ideologies and 
the terrorist acts they give rise to. Unless Somali 
leaders act soon to rescue the transitional govern- 
ment, it may prove impossible to reverse their 
country’s agonizing decline. 


THE PEACE PROCESS — 

They have had an opportunity to do so since late 
February, when Somalia’s transitional parliament 
convened in Baidoa, a hot, shabby town in the 
drought-stricken southwest part of the country. 
Although the legislators have taken promising steps 
to overcome their differences and stabilize the tran- 
sitional institutions, the most daunting challenges 
still lie ahead. 





MATT BRYDEN is director of the International Crisis Group’ 


Hom of Africa project An earlier version of this essay appeared 
in The Daily Nation (Nairobi). 
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an Somalia Salvage Itself? 
MATT BRYDEN 


The last full session of the legislature took place 
in March 2005, at the Grand Regency Hotel in 
Nairobi, where a vote on foreign peacekeepers 
degenerated into a brawl. The government subse- 
quently split into two evenly matched armed 
camps. One, led by the speaker of parliament, Sharif 
Hassan, and a number of faction leaders cum min- 
isters, returned to Mogadishu. The other, led by 
President Abdillahi Yusuf Ahmed and Prime Minis- 
ter Ali Mohamed Gedi, settled in the town of 
Jowhar, some 60 miles north of the capital. 

Until early this year, it had seemed as though the 
peace process had stalled and that the transitional 
government would go the same way as other for- 
gotten governments declared in Somalia since the 
collapse of Mohamed Siad Barre’s dictatorship in 
1991. But a political breakthrough in early January 
may have given the transitional government a new 
lease on life. During talks in Aden, Yemen, the pres- 
ident and speaker met and agreed on reconvening 
parliament as the way to resolve their differences. 

The future of the peace process now hinges on 
the parliamentary session’s progress in Baidoa. In 
the worst case scenario, the assembly would fall 
apart, much as it did in Nairobi last year. But even 
the best case scenario would effectively mean start- 
ing from scratch. The transitional government 
could at last get down to work rebuilding the coun- 
try, but with only three and a half years remaining 
in its five-year mandate. 

The past year and a half have not been entirely 
wasted. The government's serial errors, most of 
which it could have easily avoided, provide 
emphatic lessons from which 1t now could learn. If 
Somali leaders are not to waste this fleeting oppor- 
tunity to rescue their country, they must reflect on 
what has gone wrong and approach the remainder 
of the transition from an entirely fresh perspective. 


THE CYCLE OF FAILURE 
The transitional government is not the first such 
government in post-Barre Somalia, although it will 
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hopefully be the last. There have been no fewer 
than five internationally sponsored authorities 
declared since 1991 and a larger number of self- 
declared “presidents.” 

Somalia’s cycle of failure has become depress- 
ingly predictable. A foreign power hosts a “peace 
conference” punctuated by declarations of repen- 
tance, fraternity, and nationalistic fervor. A transi- 
tional national authority, encumbered by dozens of 
fictitious ministries, eventually emerges. With the 
connivance of the host country, a narrow political 
clique—usually identified with specific clan inter- 
ests—manages to monopolize power. Bands of mot- 
ley militia from friendly clans are assembled and 
proclaimed a “national army.” 

Meanwhile, a loose, opportunistic opposition 
alliance coalesces and launches a political and mil- 
itary campaign to discredit the new government. 
The government angrily denounces the opposition 
as “spoilers,” “criminals,” and “terrorists” deter- 
mined to prevent the restoration of legitimate gov- 
ernment. Foreign governments pick sides and 
provide limited financial and military support to 
their proxies. The lucky recipients make money by 
selling the surplus arms and ammunition in local 
markets, and the violence escalates. 

Unable to exercise authority at home, the lead- 
ership dons glossy suits and embarks on extended 
junkets to foreign capitals and international con- 
ferences, intended to garner international legiti- 
macy and solicit foreign aid. Of the little aid that 
actually arrives, most goes unaccounted for. Ulti- 
mately, having achieved next to nothing, the whole 
enterprise unravels or the mandate expires, a fact 
of which only the leaders seem unaware as they 
cling to their honorifics. Postmortem analyses 
reveal that the root cause of failure is insufficient 
support from the “international community.” A 
friendly country steps in to salvage the situation 
and the cycle repeats itself. 

Close observers of the current transitional gov- 
ernment have watched in frustration as it stumbles 
along this well-trod path. If these Somali leaders 
want to escape the fate of their predecessors, they 
must do three simple things: form a government of 
national unity, respect the transitional charter, and 
get started on the transitional program. 


THE PRETENSE OF UNITY 

Since the collapse of Somalia's dictatorial regime 
in January 1991, international efforts to restore 
order have mostly concentrated on reviving the cen- 
tral state. More often than not, these efforts served 


only to aggravate political tensions and escalate the 
level of violence. The declaration of an interim gov- 
ernment headed by hotelier Ali Mahdi Mohamed in 
early 1991 triggered clashes in the Somali capital 
that left over 30,000 people dead. The ill-fated 
deployment of more than 30,000 us and UN troops 
to Somalia in December 1992, ostensibly to allevi- 
ate famine conditions in the country, was aban- 
doned following violence that claimed the lives of 
dozens of peacekeepers and hundreds of Somalis. 

During the late 1990s, international hopes for 
reconstruction of the Somali state shifted to what 
became known as the “building blocks” approach, 
which recognized and supported the emergence of 
effective regional administrations in parts of the 
country. When a Transitional National Government 
(ING) was formed in 2000, however, it excluded the 
leadership of these “blocks” and offered instead a 
platform for their political rivals. Popular support 
waned and the government became increasingly 
aligned with the interests of the president's clan. 

At the same time, the TNG was accused by 
Ethiopia—not without justification—of links to 
Islamist groups, including members of the jihadi 
organization al-Itihaad al-Islaami, which had strug- 
gled throughout the early 1990s to unify all Somali- 
inhabited territories of the Horn within a totalitarian 
Islamic state. (In early 1997, Ethiopian raids on al- 
Itihaad bases inside Somalia succeeded in disman- 
tling the organization, although some elements later 
went on to establish a shadowy jihadist network with 
links to Al Qaeda.) The stage was set for conflict, and 
the 12 months after the TNG was formed turned out 
to be the most violent year on record in Somalia 
since the withdrawal of foreign troops in 1995. 

Partly through the greed and incompetence of its 
leaders, partly through the efforts of the opposition 
“spoilers” and their Ethiopian patrons, the TNG’s 
authority remained confined to parts of south 
Mogadishu and a narrow band of coastline south 
toward Kismayo. In anticipation of the TNG’ expir- 
ing mandate, an East African regional organization, 
the Intergovernmental Authority on Development 
(IGAD), organized peace talks in Kenya aimed at 
forming a new Somali government untainted by 
Islamist linkages. 

A government of national unity was the stated 
purpose of the Somali National Reconciliation 
Conference that took place in Kenya between 
October 2002 and October 2004 under the aus- 
pices of IGAD. The goal was to reconcile the inef- 
fectual TNG led by Abdiqasim Salad Hassan with its 
opponents—the Ethiopian-backed alliance of fac- 


tion leaders known as the Somali Restoration and 
Reconciliation Council (SRRC). 

What emerged, after two years of negotiations, 
bore a promising resemblance to a government of 
national unity (with the notable exception of 
Somaliland, which had declared independence 
from Somalia in May 1991). Conference delegates 
agreed on a transitional federal charter, a 275- 
member parliament with seats assigned by clan, 
and a largely theoretical cabinet in which roughly 
one-third of members of parliament found posts. 
Critically, from a clan perspective, the three top 
posts—president, speaker, and prime minister— 
were intended to balance the aspirations of the 
three largest clan groupings in southern Somalia: 
the Hawiye, Darod, and Digil-Mirifle. 

Unfortunately, that was where the pretext of 
national unity ended. From the outset, real power 
within the new Transi- 
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in its role as electoral college. By straying from the 
charter, the government’ leadership has needlessly 
divided its own house and legitimized disparate 
opposition forces. 

Though far from perfect, the charter sets out the 
ground rules for the transition, including the char- 
acter, duties, and powers of national institutions. 
From a Somali perspective it is analogous to a 
xeer—a form of contract in Somali customary law— 
that is binding on the clans and subclans whose 
representatives signed it. 

The current crisis of the TFG reflects in part a fail- 
ure to respect three of the fundamental principles 
enshrined in the charter: that the rule of law should 
be supreme; that the charter should be applied in a 
way that promotes national reconciliation, unity, and 
democratic values; and that no individual, includ- 
ing the president, may arrogate to himself any state 

authority that does 
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mainly of SRRC figures 
and trusted clan allies 
of the president and prime minister. Decision mak- 
ing was highly centralized, and those who objected 
were branded dissidents or spoilers. This rapid 
polarization was replicated in the legislative assem- 
bly and ultimately paralyzed the transitional insti- 
tutions altogether. 


THE DISREGARDED CHARTER 

Reversing this process will require that the 
Transitional Federal Government become a col- 
lective exercise of its constituent parts, not the 
political project of a given faction. That may not 
make for efficient government and crisp decision 
making, but it is probably the only way to ensure 
that legitimate political differences do not sharpen 
to the point of rupture. In addition, power will 
have to be more equitably shared. For a start, the 
post of prime minister should be awarded to a key 
figure from the Mogadishu wing of the transitional 
government in order to seal the partnership 
between the two camps. The cabinet should also 
be streamlined to eliminate redundancies and 
ensure that decision making is as formal and 
transparent as possible. 

The TFG5 authority flows neither from a popular 
mandate nor from the superiority earned by mili- 
tary victory. It derives, rather, from the transitional 
charter and, to a lesser extent, from the parliament 





were ostensibly trig- 
gered by three contro- 
versial issues: the president's appeal for a regional 
intervention force, a related request that the UN arms 
embargo be lifted in order to permit deployment of 
such a force and to allow the government to arm 
itself, and the relocation of the government to 
Jowhar instead of Mogadishu. 

But the manner in which these proposals were 
presented was even more contentious than the 
issues themselves. Opaque, unilateral, and auto- 
cratic decision making created the impression that 
the president and his allies were attempting to 
hijack the transition—by force if necessary. None of 
these proposals had been put forward during two 
full years of negotiations at the Mbagathi peace 
talks, and nothing in the charter empowered the 
executive branch to exercise such powers. 

On the contrary, the charter clearly designates 
Mogadishu as the capital and, in contrast with the 
charter of the previous transitional national gov- 
ernment, makes no provision for a temporary seat 
of government. It also requires that parliament rat- 
ify any international agreements or treaties, pre- 
sumably including a decision by IGAD (of which 
Somalia is a member state) to deploy a multina- 
tional peace support operation. 

When the full parliament failed to endorse the 
president's proposals, a group of his parliamentary 
allies convened an unlawful session of their own 
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but failed to achieve the necessary quorum. Exas- 
perated, the president exercised another power not 
provided for in the charter and declared the par- 
liament “prorogued”: an act apparently intended 
to remove an inconveniently democratic impedi- 
ment to his agenda, rather than to advance the 
peace process. 

In just a few short months last year, the TFG lead- 
ership had managed to violate all three of the char- 
ter’s most fundamental principles. It had played fast 
and loose with the rule of law, arrogated to itself 
powers it did not legally possess, and—arguably the 
gravest error—willfully failed to apply the charter 
in a way that promoted unity, reconciliation, or 
democratic values. These are the self-inflicted 
wounds from which the government is now strug- 
gling to recover. 


BACK ON TRACK? 

Since the transitional parliament reconvened in 
late February, it has made slow but steady progress 
toward healing its own divisions. Legislators have 
sought common ground while forming parliamen- 
tary committees and subcommittees. Government 
leaders, unfortunately, have demonstrated much 
less sagacity. In his opening address the president 
could not resist plugging his plans for a “peace sup- 
port” operation, and his ministerial allies have con- 
tinued to lobby friendly nations for a lifting of the 
UN arms embargo. The deployment toward Baidoa 
of “national army” units aligned with the president 
has raised the temperature and contributed to an 
atmosphere of tension around the town. 

Meanwhile, opposition cabinet ministers in 
Mogadishu—with us financial and technical sup- 
port—have declared a new military coalition, the 
Alliance for the Restoration of Peace and Counter- 
Terrorism. Formed outside the framework of the 
transitional institutions, the coalition has plunged 
immediately into bitter clashes with the capital's 
Islamic courts and their sympathizers. 

Much now hinges on whether all parties are pre- 
pared to move forward within the context of the 
transitional federal charter or will instead continue 
to undermine it. The charter describes not only the 
principles the TFG must observe, but also the tran- 
sitional tasks it must complete. The most important 
of these are to be overseen by independent com- 
missions—including reconciliation, disarmament 
and demobilization, preparation of a new constitu- 
tion, designation of federal regions, and elections. 
The structures and functions of national commis- 
sions must be approved by parliament—a require- 


ment the president apparently overlooked when he 
suspended the bodys powers a year ago. As a result, 
none of the national commissions has been duly 
constituted and started work. 

Instead, the government has pursued its transi- 
tional program through parallel processes, none of 
which has been subject yet to parliamentary 
approval or oversight, and so have conveniently 
excluded dissenting voices. Donor governments, UN 
agencies, and the World Bank, anxious to extend 
support and disburse available funding, have so far 
acquiesced in these tendentious initiatives, but 
nudging such activities back within the broader 
transitional framework under the auspices of their 
respective national commissions is probably the 
only way of ensuring that they do not end in con- 
troversy, division, and failure. 

It is probably unavoidable that the vexatious 
issues of foreign peacekeepers and a temporary seat 
of government must also find a place on the recon- 
vened parliaments agenda. This need not prove dis- 
ruptive as long as the government seeks to build 
consensus around its proposals, and is prepared to 
modify them in the process, instead of trying to 
bulldoze them through the assembly. 


CHALLENGES AHEAD 

The road ahead will not be smooth. Parliament 
must agree on an agenda—and also continue to 
meet until the foundations for fulfillment of the 
transitional charter have been put in place. The 
conduct of the session presents a major challenge. 
The president must continue to set the tone by 
demonstrating that he is prepared to govern on 
behalf of all Somalis, not just his political and clan 
constituencies. The speaker likewise must exhibit 
the qualities of a neutral, consensus figure, not 
beholden to factional interests in Mogadishu. And 
the prime minister must put forward an agenda that 
transcends parliamentary divisions and unites the 
house behind a common program. If he fails to do 
so, an early order of business is likely to be a vote 
of no confidence in him and his government. 

As difficult as it may be, success at Baidoa, if it is 
achieved, would represent a salvage operation, not 
forward progress. The peace process would effec- 
tively return to where it stood in October 2004, 
with a newly minted set of transitional institutions 
and a war-torn country to reinvent and rebuild— 
but with a short period of time remaining in which 
to complete the job. Somali leaders must now prove 
that they are equal to the challenge. Their people 
cannot afford another cycle of failure. E 
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Rebuilding the Liberian State 


ROBERT LLOYD 


n January 16, Ellen Johnson Sirleaf was 
() sworn in as Liberia’s new president. The 

ceremony symbolized a new era in both 
Liberian and African politics. Her inauguration 
marked the formal end of a two-year transitional 
government established by a peace agreement. That 
agreement had terminated a highly destructive civil 
war that also destabilized other states in West 
Africa. The November 2005 vote that produced her 
victory was widely considered the country’s first 
free, fair, and transparent election. She took office, 
moreover, as Africa’s first papuany elected woman 
head of government. 

The civil war that endej i in 2003 casts a long 
shadow over Liberia. Essentially fought among 
feuding warlords, the war led to immense suffer- 
ing, massive refugee flows, the death of about 
250,000 Liberians, the destruction of the country’s 
infrastructure, the instigation of conflicts in neigh- 
boring nations, and, Hiema the collapse of the 
Liberian state. 

The exile to Nigeria in 2003 of one of these war- 
lords, Liberian President Charles Taylor, and the 
signing of the peace accord by the various factions, 
opened the door to the United Nations Mission in 
Liberia (UNMIL). This allowed for the creation of an 
interim government, the demobilization of combat- 
ants, the provision of security by UN police and mil- 
itary forces, and the organizing of presidential and 
legislative elections. This in turn made possible the 
hope for the future, however fragile and tenuous, 
that finally has emerged in Liberia. 





ROOTS OF THE CRISIS 

The immediate cause of the civil war was a strug- 
gle for the state’s riches among local warlords, their 
support fueled by popular (and at times tribal) 
grievances related to neglect and discrimination by 
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the government. The underlying causes can be 
traced to the nature of Liberia’s founding and sub- 
sequent development. 

Liberian society at its start was composed of a 
small proportion of freed slaves (about 5 percent) 
who reflected the plantation culture of the Ameri- 
can antebellum South. This Americo-Liberian elite, 
ruling from colonies strung along the coast, exerted 
intermittent control over a politically disenfran- 
chised, rural, tribal, non-English-speaking African 
majority population. The indigenous population is 
marked by a high degree of ethnolinguistic division, 
with 28 languages spoken. 

During the first half of the twentieth century, 
Liberia experienced substantial growth; in 1926, for 
example, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
invested in rubber plantations. By the 1970s, how- 
ever, the country’s economy had suffered major set- 
backs. The Arab oil embargo in 1973 led to an 
increase in the price of imported fuel at the same 
time that iron export revenue (a major component 
of the economy) began to fall. 

Rather than cutting back on spending, the gov- 
ernment increased public outlays. The resultant infla- 
tionary pressures caused the price of rice, a food 
staple, to increase. As it turned out, the family of 
President William Tolbert controlled the rice trade, 
and protests broke out in Monrovia, the capital. The 
rice riots pointed out the vulnerability of both Tolbert 
and the single-party True Whig political machine 
dominated by the Americo-Liberians since 1847. 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 

Political and economic change came to Liberia 
with a suddenness and ferocity that none foresaw. 
On April 12, 1980, a semiliterate soldier from the 
interior of the country, Master Sergeant Samuel 
Doe, along with 16 other men, scaled the wall of 
the presidential compound and mutilated and killed 
President Tolbert. Ten days later, 13 key officials in 
Tolberts government were stripped to their under- 
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wear, tied to poles at a beach in Monrovia, and sum- 
marily executed. Doe seized power and consoli- 
dated his position by killing or exiling all other 
members of the junta. 

The political regime developed by the Americo- 
Liberian elite had proved remarkably successful for 
132 years. But the regime had become increasingly 
unable to meet the growing aspirations of the 
indigenous Liberian population. While the econ- 
omy was expanding it could co-opt the rising 
indigenous elites, but the post-1973 downturn left 
the government with fewer resources for patronage. 

The collapse of the True Whig Party in 1980 sig- 
naled the end of Liberias colonial-era regime. For the 
next 25 years the fighting that took place over the 
nature of what would take its place—and who would 
lead it—led to the eventual disintegration of the 
Liberian state. The first two attempts at fashioning a 
new regime depended in large part on appeals to nar- 
row ethnolinguistic and patronage interests. The 
third attempt, now under way, replaces these earlier 





west Liberia, a migrant Muslim group relatively new 
to the country. But the fighting unleashed tribal ani- 
mosities that subsequently proved impossible to 
bottle up and that ultimately would lead to the col- 
lapse of the Doe regime. 


LIBERIA’S COLLAPSE 

The task of bringing Doe down fell to Charles 
Taylor. The son of an Americo-Liberian father and 
an indigenous Liberian mother, Taylor received a 
university education in the United States. Return- 
ing to Liberia, he took a position in Doe’s govern- 
ment. The post involved purchasing items for the 
government, affording Taylor ample opportunity for 
personal enrichment. Sensing trouble, Taylor fled 
to the United States, where he was held for 16 
months in detention under a Liberian government 
charge of embezzlement. He returned to various 
countries in Africa. While in Libya, Taylor oversaw 
the training of forces associated with Quiwonkpa’s 
National Patriotic Front of Liberia (NPFL). Taylor 
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All of this, however, 
was not clear in 1980. 
Doe, who made himself president, soon began to 
respond to deep-rooted African cultural expecta- 
tions for assistance based on tribal connections. 
This served three purposes. He met the expecta- 
tions of Liberians who speak Krahn, of which Doe 
himself was one. He put people in charge whom he 
could trust. And he buttressed and expanded his 
power. This inevitably set up a zero-sum game of 
tribal competition for a shrinking economic pie. 

In 1983, Thomas Quiwonkpa, a Gio speaker and 
one of Doe’ colleagues in the original raid on Presi- 
dent Tolbert’s mansion, led a force attempting 
to overthrow Doe. In response, Krahn speakers 
launched indiscriminate retaliatory attacks against 
Gio and Mano ethnic groups. Doe tried to bolster his 
legitimacy beyond his narrow tribal base with an elec- 
tion in 1985 that, although endorsed by the Reagan 
administration in Washington, was deeply flawed. 

Soon after the election, Quiwonkpa’s forces 
reached Monrovia. Doe’s forces counterattacked, 
and Quiwonkpa was captured and killed. Further 
retaliations against Gios followed. To strengthen his 
position, Doe then formed an alliance between his 
Krahn followers and the Mandigo people of north- 





rebellion against Doe. 
Taylor gained support 
by appealing directly to ethnic grievances, especially 
among the Mano and Gio peoples, against the Krahn. 
Taylor also gained the support of traditional religious 
leaders and local chiefs. The NPFL rebels were poorly 
trained but amply supplied with arms from Libya and 
Burkina Faso. The Liberian military, poorly trained 
and poorly armed, proved no match. Within six 
months, NPFL forces controlled the interior of Liberia 
and had encircled Monrovia. Doe was trapped. 

At this point, as Liberia was descending into 
chaos, foreign diplomats sought to negotiate a cease- 
fire and exile for Doe. The Economic Community of 
West African States (ECOWAS), a subregional organi- 
zation, agreed to help. A peacekeeping force, called 
the Economic Community of West African States 
Cease-Fire Monitoring Group (ECOMOG), provided 
diplomatic cover for Nigeria to deploy troops in 
Monrovia. In September 1990, during a visit to 
ECOMOG headquarters at the port of Monrovia, Doe 
was captured by NPFL rebels. In a grisly scene, Does 
torture was videotaped and his mutilated body 
publicly displayed. 

Unlike the previous regime, the collapse of Does 
rule took down what little was left of the Liberian 


state. The nation had no functioning government, 
warlords ruled the countryside, and a foreign force 
struggled to provide security in Monrovia. The Doe 
regime, incompetent and appealing to a narrow eth- 
nic base, had proved unwilling and unable to cre- 
ate a stable, responsive, and legitimate political 
system for Liberia. To maintain power, Doe had 
resorted to violence and repression. 

Two distinct regime alternatives succeeded Doe. 
ECOMOG, following its mandate, attempted to pro- 
vide the security necessary to establish an “Interim 
Government of National Unity.” This would pave 
the way for elections and the establishment of a 
democratic government. Shortly after Doe's death, 
this interim government was formed with Amos 
Sawyer, head of the University of Liberia, appointed 
as its president. Taylor headed the second alterna- 
tive replacement regime. He retreated from Mon- 
rovia to solidify his control over portions of the 
country’s interior. 

Both alternatives proved untenable. Neither 
ECOMOG nor Taylor was able to defeat the other. 
In the countryside, new warlords appeared and 
gathered strength. In Monrovia, ECOMOG forces 
became increasingly involved in dishonest activi- 
ties, such as arms dealings, protection rackets, and 
black market sales. A new Nigerian government, led 
by the military dictator Sani Abacha (who himself 
knew something about plundering state resources), 
proved more predisposed to negotiating with Tay- 
lor. The resultant 1995 Abuja Accords, named after 
the Nigerian capital, set the stage for the formation 
of an interim government and later elections. 

As part of this agreement, Taylor and other war- 
lords arrived in Monrovia in mid-1995. It did not 
take much to spark this combustible mix. Taylor, 
under the pretext of bringing security to the 
violence-plagued capital, ordered his NPFL troops 
to loot the city. In the months that followed, thou- 
sands died, Monrovia was sacked, the us embassy 
was evacuated, ECOMOG proved impotent, and the 
capital finally came under Taylors control. 

Despite these unfavorable conditions for democ- 
ratization, a final round of talks in Abuja paved the 
way for national elections, which followed in July 
1997. Taylor’s primary opponent was none other 
than Johnson Sirleaf, a Harvard-educated economist 
and an Americo-Liberian who appealed to what was 
left of the True Whig constituency. 

Johnson Sirleaf had initially supported Taylor 
during his rebellion, but soon began speaking out 
against him. In 1985, when she was running for the 
senate, Taylors government convicted her of trea- 
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son. She was released after a short stay in jail and 
went into exile, during which she worked as direc- 
tor of a UN development agency. Johnson Sirleaf 
returned when the conflict ended to challenge Tay- 
lor for the presidency. But the Liberian population, 
fearing a resumption of civil war if Taylor lost, 
turned to him instead. 


TAYLOR-MADE CHAOS 

Having led an insurgency for 12 years, the new 
president, like Doe before him, constructed a regime 
based on appeals to tribal affiliation and patronage. 
Reflecting his administrative experience as a war- 
lord, Taylor innovated by using his position to gain 
resources directly and personally for the patronage 
system, thus bypassing the state. To secure his base, 
Taylor reduced the influence of Doe's Krahn to the 
benefit of Mano and Gio speakers. 

Had Taylor been content with the resources pro- 
vided by the Liberian state, he would likely have 
retained power. But his appetite for resources from 
neighboring Sierra Leone had been whetted years 
earlier while still a rebel. In Libya in 1989, Taylor 
met Foday Sankoh, leader of the Revolutionary 
United Front (RUF) in Sierra Leone. In 1991, as 
Sierra Leone's own civil war began, a profitable busi- 
ness arrangement developed between the two. Tay- 
lor provided RUF forces sanctuary in areas he 
controlled in Liberia and equipped them with arms. 
Sankoh, in turn, provided Taylor with diamonds 
from Sierra Leone. 

The RUF soldiers were particularly brutal in their 
attacks against civilians, and an international out- 
cry soon arose over these “blood diamonds.” The 
UN Security Council declared Taylor a pariah and 
slapped an arms embargo on Liberia to stem the 
flow of arms into Sierra Leone. In 2003, diplomatic 
pressure against Taylor grew. A UN-backed tribunal 
investigating Sierra Leone’s civil war returned a 17- 
count indictment against Taylor for atrocities com- 
mitted against the people of West Africa. 

Taylor was also facing increased domestic mili- 
tary pressure. By 2002, two new rebel movements 
had grown increasingly successful. The first, Liberi- 
ans United for Reconciliation and Democracy, grad- 
ually extended its control from its base in northwest 
Liberia toward Monrovia. Many of its supporters 
were Mandigos and reportedly received support 
from Guinea, which was angry at Taylor’s support 
of Guinean rebels. At the opposite end of Liberia, 
the Movement for Democracy in Liberia was also 
growing in power. This party drew from disaffected 
Krahn speakers and allegedly gained support from 
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Ivory Coast, which was frustrated by Taylor-backed 
rebels operating against the Ivorian government. 
Taylor responded with a renewed push against the 
two rebel groups. The resultant fighting led to mas- 
sive refugee flows. 

As the international and domestic challenges to 
Taylor’s rule grew, his position became increasingly 
untenable. By mid 2003, fighting had reached Mon- 
rovia itself. The city came under siege for the sec- 
ond time in 13 years. Residents reeled from the 
indiscriminate firing of mortars, destruction of the 
city’s water supply, the stench of dead bodies, and a 
lack of food. 


TOWARD DEMOCRACY 

In this highly charged environment, ECOWAS 
attempted to negotiate an end to the conflict through 
the mediation of former Nigerian president General 
Abdul Abubakar. While negotiations continued in 
Accra, Ghana—hosted by Ecowas chairman Presi- 
dent John Kufuor of Ghana— 
the combatants sought to 





country, oversee the return of refugees and the 
internally displaced, facilitate humanitarian assis- 
tance, train Liberian law enforcement personnel, 
work with the transitional government in demobi- 
lizing former combatants, and assist in the prepa- 
ration of elections. Over the next two years UNMIL’s 
mandate was carried out in very difficult circum- 
stances, culminating in presidential and legislative 
elections on October 11, 2005. 

The presidential field was crowded, with 22 can- 
didates vying for the job. George Weah won 28 per- 
cent of the vote while his nearest rival, Johnson 
Sirleaf, garnered 20 percent. Both candidates’ political 
platforms focused on how best to rebuild postwar 
Liberia, but the campaign often reflected personality 
more than politics. Weah, who grew up in the slums 
of Monrovia to become a world-famous soccer star, 
appealed to younger and poorer Liberians. Johnson 
Sirleaf’s support came more from women and better 
educated voters. She also benefited from an “iron 
lady” reputation, based on 
her 30-year political career 





improve their military stand- 
ing in Liberia. As a result, the 
situation in Monrovia deteri- 
orated. Once again Nigeria, 
under the diplomatic fig leaf 
of ECOWAS, intervened in Liberia to help enforce a 
cease-fire and provide security for a new transitional 
government. Nigerian troops, later joined by forces 
from other ECOWAS states, began arriving in Liberia 
on August 4, 2003. Nigeria offered Taylor exile if he 
would step down, which he did on August 11. 

This last remaining obstacle removed, representa- 
tives of the NPFL-led Liberian government and the 
two major rebel movements signed a comprehensive 
peace accord on August 18, 2003, ending Liberia’s 
civil war. The agreement called for the creation of a 
transitional government and the introduction of UN 
peacekeeping forces to provide security and oversee 
the transition to a new democratic regime. 

The chaos and suffering in Liberia had increas- 
ingly attracted international attention. Thus, there 
was strong support for long-term efforts to rebuild 
the Liberian state. In September 2003, the UN Secu- 
rity Council approved Resolution 1509, authoriz- 
ing the establishment of UNMIL, a UN-sponsored 
multinational peacekeeping force of 15,000 troops 
in Liberia. 

UNMIL's mandate was comprehensive and far 
reaching: support the transitional government, 
assist in implementation of the peace accord, mon- 
itor the cease-fire, provide security throughout the 


The civil war that ended in 2003 
casts a long shadow over Liberia. 
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that included imprisonment, 
exile, and charges of treason. 

The legislative elections 
returned a bewildering array 
of parties and individual can- 
didates. Some party consolidation will obviously 
occur by the next electoral cycle, but for now there 
are 12 parties (excluding independents) represented 
in the 64-member House. The 30-member Senate 
has nine parties plus three independents. 

In the November runoff for the presidency, 
Liberians shifted their support to Johnson Sirleaf. 
Once the choice was down to two candidates, vot- 
ers concluded that she was better able to rebuild 
Liberia’s shattered economy and overcome political 
corruption. She won 59 percent of the vote, Weah, 
41 percent. Weah cried foul, but international 
observers expressed satisfaction with the fairness 
and transparency of the elections. 


LEARNING FROM LIBERIA 

Liberia is now at peace. Gone are the scenes from 
the Taylor years of bizarrely dressed teenage sol- 
diers in wigs wildly shooting AK-47s and launch- 
ing random mortar attacks on civilians huddled in 
Monrovia. Today a democratically elected president 
and legislature enjoy a legitimacy no previous 
Liberian leaders possessed. Well-equipped and well- 
trained police and military forces provide security 
for a population that once included as many as 
100,000 fighters. 


Although the country still has no electrical grid, 
piped water, or sewer systems, rehabilitation of dam- 
aged and destroyed infrastructure has begun. And 
the inflow of funds for the peacekeeping operation 
has helped somewhat. Still, the World Bank reports 
that in 2004 Liberia's real per capita gross national 
income was $110—one-third the prewar level. 

The new government of President Johnson Sirleaf 
faces a number of daunting challenges in rebuilding 
Liberia. These include rampant corruption, col- 
lapsed infrastructure, and an unemployment rate 
estimated to be 87 percent. One of the most vexing 
issues is how to deal with the horrors of the past. 
Toward this end, Taylor has been extradited from 
Nigeria and, after a failed escape attempt, sent to 
Sierra Leone to face the war crimes tribunal. 

Nevertheless, close former NPFL associates, such 
as Edwin Snowe, Adolphus Dolo, and Prince John- 
son, now hold important elected positions in the 
new legislature. As yet unclear is how a proposed 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission would 
address these and other legacies of the war. Autho- 
rized by the August 2003 peace agreement, the 
commission has a broad mandate to document past 
abuses and develop ways to promote national rec- 
onciliation and unity. 

International attention will soon turn away from 
Liberia under the pressure of other crises and 
demands. Yet there are lessons to be learned from 
this small country in West Africa that can profitably 
be applied in other conflicts around the world. 
Liberia is not the first, nor will it be the last, state 
to collapse under the weight of civil war. 

Lessons learned include the importance of being 
clear about the goals of negotiations that end a civil 
conflict, changing the state’s internal politics to 
cause it to act responsibly in its exercise of 
sovereignty, and examining the broader regional 
context. All of these cannot happen, however, with- 
out security. And that is the most important lesson: 
the challenge of finding a security guarantor. 

Liberia, because of its historical association with 
the United States, was favorably predisposed toward 
accepting security from American forces. As it 
turned out, throughout the civil war, what the 
United States offered was limited in terms of troops 
on the ground. Washington showed willingness to 
use diplomatic and financial means to assist ın 
negotiations—with President George W. Bush issu- 
ing a critical and pubhc call for President Taylor to 
step down—but it was not willing to provide phys- 
ical security. The reasons were clear: the United 
States was focused elsewhere and, still close to the 
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memories of a military debacle in Somalia in 1993, 
had no strong national security interests in Liberia. 
As a result, a regional international organization, 
ECOWAS, provided legal justification for a Nigerian 
intervention to provide security. This helped stabi- 
lize Monrovia, but in the initial intervention the over- 
all effectiveness of this force was undermined by its 
participation in some of the very corruption that had 
brought Liberia to its dire straits. Notably, Nigerias 
own democratization between the 1990 and 2003 
Liberian interventions brought noticeably better out- 
comes in the later performance of Nigerian forces. 

The final security guarantor was the United 
Nations, which also proved to be the most effec- 
tive. The UN was able to build on the solid achieve- 
ments of ECOWAS but also brought resources, 
legitimacy, and experience to the task. Its presence 
was accepted, and even appreciated, by ordinary 
Liberians, with UNMIL operating essentially as a de 
facto trusteeship. 

Once the United Nations leaves Liberia, the net 
results of its intervention may be a less corrupt, 
somewhat peaceful, semifailed state. While this rep- 
resents a significant achievement, it is not hard to 
imagine Liberia sliding back into strife and collapse. 
It does not help that the intra- and interstate conflicts 
in West Africa are so interconnected. The current 
partition of Ivory Coast, for example, makes it pos- 
sible for that conflict to spill over into Liberia. Con- 
versely, the presence of British and UN forces in 
neighboring Sierra Leone reduce the likelihood of 
renewed fighting there that would destabilize Liberia. 


HOPE AND PERIL 

Can a very poor country, scarred by decades of 
fighting and slowly rebuilding a collapsed state, 
democratize? The answer is not yet clear. Certainly, 
the conditions are not optimal. But it may be pos- 
sible, provided there is security in the country, 
peace in the region, effective leadership, a commit- 
ment among contending and fragmented political 
elites to a democratic system, transparency in polit- 
ical and economic decision making, and tangible 
economic benefits to the population. 

This is a tall order, but it is not inconceivable. 
Mozambique, for example, faced in the 1990s 
many of the same challenges that Liberia has, yet 
was able to make substantial progress in political 
and economic liberalization. Much has been 
accomplished in a relatively short time. Liberia has 
been given a chance, but the country is still fragile 
and will need continued assistance to consolidate 
these gains. | 
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Nigeria’s Defining Moment 
CHINWE ESMAI 


( ontroversial cartoons of the prophet 
Muhammad published in Europe late last 
year ignited deadly riots in many Muslim 

nations. Those in Nigeria were especially violent. 

While religious and ethnic tensions in Nigeria are 

nothing new, the protests point up a larger conflict 

that is brewing in Africa’s most populous nation. 

The recent violence is cause for concern because 
a stable Nigeria is essential to the peace and security 
of the entire African continent. The Nigerian army 
has led peacekeeping efforts in Liberia, Sierra Leone, 
and the Darfur region in Sudan. The nation also pro- 
vides leadership in regional bodies such as the 
African Union and the Economic Community of 
West African States, which has provided peacekeep- 
ing forces in West Africa through its armed moni- 
toring group, ECOMOG. 

Beyond the confines of the continent, Nigeria’s 
importance as a dependable oil producer is grow- 
ing in the face of turmoil in the Middle East. With 
a prominent position in the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, Nigeria is Africa's 
largest oil producer, the world’s eleventh-largest 
producer, and the fifth-largest supplier of America’s 
crude oil imports. 

A stable and democratic Nigeria would serve a 
great many interests—including, obviously, those 
of most Nigerians. But unless the country succeeds 
in mending its religious and ethnic divides, pre- 
venting a resurgence of secessionist movements, 
and blocking a rumored bid by President Olusegun 
Obasanjo to stay in power, the likelihood of major 
turmoil and civil conflict will inexorably increase. 


WHAT WOULD MUHAMMAD DO? 

Nigeria’s current democratic experiment began 
in 1999, after decades of military dictatorships. It 
has been marked by several sporadic outbursts of 
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ethnic and religious violence. Most recently, as if 
lacking in domestic woes of their own to contend 
with, some groups in northern Nigeria joined the 
international protests that followed the Danish 
publication of caricatures of Muhammad. (The 
north is home to the predominantly Muslim 
Hausa, one of Nigeria's three major ethnic groups.) 
Muslims took to the streets, attacking and killing 
Christians, burning down churches, and vandaliz- 
ing property. 

Christians responded, first with peaceful protests 
in Lagos, the former capital, and then with violence 
in Onitsha, a large city in southeastern Nigeria. 
Muslims were murdered in large numbers and their 
bodies tossed into the Niger River. Igbos, who live 
in the southeast and are primarily Christian, also 
attacked several of Onitsha’s mosques. The military 
then moved in to guard religious sites and quell the 
violence. The total death toll nationwide is still not 
confirmed, but it is close to 200, with hundreds 
being treated for life-threatening injuries. The riots 
caused considerable loss of property and damage to 
religious structures. 

The recent religious tensions in Nigeria also date 
back to 1999, In that year, the governor of Zamfara 
state, Alhaji Sani Ahmed, sparked intense debate by 
declaring that his state would be governed by a 
stringent version of sharia, the code of law derived 
from the Koran and the teachings of Muhammad. 
Twelve other Nigerian states followed suit. Most 
accounts of the resulting conflict incorrectly char- 
acterized it as a dispute over the introduction of the 
sharia in Nigeria. In fact, some version of the sharia 
has been a part of the Nigerian legal system since 
the spread of Islam in northern Nigeria. 

Originally, sharia courts had both criminal and 
civil authority. But the reach of the courts has 
changed somewhat over time. During colonial rule, 
the British introduced a legal system modeled pri- 
marily on their own common law, and sharia sen- 
tences were limited. Grand khadis—lIslamic judges 
presiding over the sharia courts—were prohibited 


from handing down punishments such as mutila- 
tion, amputation, and death by stoning. 

Upon Nigeria’s independence, a penal code was 
established in the north. Sharia was not incorpo- 
rated into that criminal structure, but it was allowed 
to continue to exist as part of customary law, bind- 
ing Muslims who voluntarily submitted themselves 
to its jurisdiction. Some within the Muslim com- 
munity disagreed with this arrangement and 
wanted sharia courts to be given more reach within 
the legal system. 

During the drafting of a new constitution in 
1979, there was a movement to incorporate sharia 
into the penal code, but this was defeated; sharia 
courts continued to oversee civil matters only. 
Although another new constitution in 1999 estab- 
lished a sharia court of appeals, it too left the sharia 
system with limited jurisdiction, governing only 
personal family law matters. 

But shortly after the drafting of the 1999 con- 
stitution and the swearing in of a democratic gov- 
ernment, sharia courts, defying the limits placed 
on their jurisdiction, 
began to litigate crimi- 
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Nigerian constitution, still in force today, has 
both supremacy and establishment clauses. The 
supremacy clause says that the “constitution is 
supreme” and that “if any other law is inconsistent 
with the provisions of this constitution, this con- 
stitution shall prevail, and that other law shall, to 
the extent of the inconsistency, be void.” The estab- 
lishment clause states that “the Government of the 
Federation or of a State shall not adopt any religion 
as a State Religion.” 

Under these clauses, the federal charter prohibits 
the implementation of a sharia criminal code. 
Aware of the constitutional proscription, Zamfara 
Governor Sani claimed that the reintroduction of 
the sharia criminal code did not amount to estab- 
lishment of religion by the state. 

The constitution also includes a free exercise 
clause: “Every person shall be entitled to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, including freedom 
to change his religion or belief, and freedom (either 
alone or in community with others, and in public or 
in private) to manifest and propagate his religion or 

belief in worship, teach- 





nal matters and hand 
down penal sentences. 
Tensions rose when the 
story of Amina Lawal 
began to spread world- 
wide. (Lawal was infamously sentenced in March 
2002 to death by stoning for committing adultery, 
although the case was eventually overturned.) 
And there were other stories that did not reach 
an international audience, such as that of a man 
whose right hand was amputated for stealing a cow. 
In literal implementation of the principle of an eye 
for an eye, another court ordered doctors to remove 
the eye of an individual who partially blinded 
another in a soccer brawl. The alternative was to 
pay the injured party with 60 camels, but the par- 
tially blinded individual rejected that option. 
Another woman convicted of adultery was to be 
buried to her head and then stoned to death. The 
verdicts were coupled with the application of mores 
on non-Muslims, such as a ban on the sale of liquor 
and transportation rules that prohibited males and 
females from riding together in cars or buses. 


PRECEDENTS AND PAGEANTS 

The federal government dealt with the sharia 
debate primarily as a law enforcement problem, 
and alternatively, as a constitutional question. The 
constitutional challenge is undeniable. The 1999 


Complicating matters are threats of 
secession by the oil-rich Niger delta region. 





ing, practice and obser- 
vance.” 

Sentences meted out 
for conversion, as well 
as the states’ use of vig- 
ilante groups to burn 
down churches, violated the freedom of Christians 
to freely exercise their religion in the north. Yet 
Muslims who support the implementation of the 
sharia criminal code also see it as their right to 
freely exercise their religion and to be governed, as 
extensively as possible, by the tenets they hold dear. 

Quite unlike American constitutional jurispru- 
dence, where the free exercise/establishment clause 
distinctions have been exhaustively litigated and 
debated, constitutional precedent on this issue in 
Nigeria is sparse. Even the highly publicized sen- 
tence of Amina Lawal was eventually reversed by a 
sharia appeals court, thereby averting the need to 
litigate it before the Nigerian Supreme Court. There 
were also separation of powers questions, since the 
northern governors directed the legislatures to pass 
laws permitting the sharia penal code; and equal 
protection and due process questions, with citizens 
receiving vastly different punishments for the same 
crimes, depending on what state they lived in. 

The legal controversy has been paralleled by cul- 
tural conflicts. The recent cartoon-related mêlée is 
not the first time a publication about Muhammad 
has been met with violent protests by Muslims and 
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retaliatory killings by Christians. Following the 
coronation of Nigeria’s Agbani Darego as Miss 
World in 2001, the country was slated to host the 
subsequent pageant in 2002. In November 2002, 
Muslims protested because the pageant was sched- 
uled to take place during the month of Ramadan. 
Several northern Muslim groups were strongly 
opposed to their cities being besieged by the 
pageant and promised to boycott the event. Many 
non-Muslims sympathized with this position, and 
healthy discussion on the subject ensued. 

The turning point in the debate occurred when a 
prominent Nigerian daily newspaper, This Day, 
published an article about Muhammad's probable 
stance on the pageant if he were alive. The news- 
paper later apologized for the comments, but not 
soon enough to avert the heightened response. 
Muslim protesters swarmed the streets in northern 
Nigerian cities. At least 105 people died and 521 
others were injured. Several Christian churches 
were burned to the ground. 

Choosing to be neither intimidated nor outdone, 
Christians in the southeastern cities of Aba, 
Umuahia, and Owerri proceeded to attack and kill 
the few Muslims residing in those areas. In the 
wake of this turn of events, the organizers of the 
pageant relocated the event to London. 


MEMORIES OF WAR 

The interethnic killings have revived images of the 
Nigerian civil war, which raged between 1967 and 
1970. That war broke out following ethnic rivalries 
within the military ranks in 1966, a mere six years 
after Nigeria gained independence from the British. 
The prime minister, Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, a 
northerner, was overthrown in a coup. An Igbo gen- 
eral, Aguiyi Ironsi—the highest ranking surviving 
cabinet member—assumed office as head of state. 

The northern generals promptly responded by 
killing several prominent Igbo officers, as well as 
civilians residing in the north. As Igbos were mur- 
dered by the thousands in the north, their dead 
bodies were transported on buses to their horrified 
relatives in the east. The assassination of Major 
General Ironsi, and of the Oyo state governor while 
Ironsi was visiting with him in Ibadan, escalated the 
conflict. Yakubu Gowon, another military officer, 
assumed office amid deep divisions within the mil- 
itary, which had formed regional armies. The mili- 
tary in the east roundly rejected Gowon's authority 
as supreme military commander. 

The civil war began on May 30, 1967, when the 
Igbos pointed out that Lieutenant Colonel Gowon 


had not lived up to the terms of an accord reached 
in January on ending regional strife. The eastern 
region seceded and declared the Republic of Biafra. 
The north did not allow the south to secede 
without a fight primarily because Nigeria’s oil, 
already dominant in the national economy, was and 
is located in the south. The civil war was a time of 
inestimable suffering for Nigerians, with 100,000 
military casualties and more than a million civilian 
casualties from violence, displacement, and star- 
vation. Biafra surrendered in January 1970, and the 
country continued to be known as the Federal 
Republic of Nigeria. Although the guns were 
silenced, the nation has never completely healed. 


THE PARANOID STYLE 

Because the Biafran war broke out as a result of 
ethnic violence, the recent interreligious killings 
have given rise to fears of another civil war. Reli- 
gious differences in Nigeria inescapably translate 
into ethnic tensions between Christian Igbo and 
Muslim Hausa. Clerical leaders on both sides con- 
tinue to condemn acts of violence. And it is note- 
worthy that the sharia criminal code debate at this 
point is significantly muted. One observer has sug- 
gested that the northern governors’ motivation was 
to get reelected, and now that this goal has been 
met, the cause has fizzled out. 

But while the issues are currently in the back- 
ground, the possibility remains that they will resur- 
face since they were never completely resolved. 
Proponents of the sharia criminal codes must be 
actively engaged and, ultimately, some amendment 
of the sharia may be necessary. 

Meanwhile, ethnic and religious strife persists. 
In characteristic Nigerian fashion, the government 
is seen as the source of all solutions. But a signifi- 
cant easing of the conflict will require religious 
leadership in the public square. Rather than look- 
ing to politicians to amend the constitution one 
more time, deploy just a few more soldiers, or send 
in another truckload of policemen, religious lead- 
ers from both sides need to take the initiative. 

Muslim and Christian leaders in Nigeria have 
tremendous credibility among their followers. When 
they speak, people—the weak as well as the power- 
ful—listen. They have taken small steps in the right 
direction by issuing public statements indicating 
agreement on ending the violence. They have 
formed an Inter-Religious Council to promote dia- 
logue between Christians and Muslims. But the 
reach of the council is hardly felt nationwide; it must 
be expanded and strengthened. And this should be 


coupled with cooperation between Christians and 
Muslims in nongovernment organizations. These 
mediating groups—religious institutions and 
NGOs—can help address the interests of disaffected 
citizens while needed changes in the laws are imple- 
mented through the democratic process. 

It is undeniable that certain groups in the north 
will stop at nothing short of Nigeria’s full transfor- 
mation into a Muslim state. But there are also Igbos 
in the east who still advance the cause of a Biafran 
nation. Most Nigerians want to live in a united 
country in which they can practice their religions 
freely. The extremes, however, feed an underlying 
paranoia that inevitably translates into periodic out- 
bursts of violence. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEM 

Nigerians may look to the central government 
for solutions to this violent divide, but there is 
some evidence that the outbreaks of religious con- 
flict might have been 
sparked in the capital 
city of Abuja. One 
theme pervades the 
political landscape in 
Nigeria: the specula- 
tion that President 
Obasanjo, a Yoruba, has his eye on a third term. 
This has been cited as a principal reason for the 
outbreaks in religious violence. 

Northerners believe it is their turn to rule the 
country. Never mind that northerners have been in 
power for most of the past several decades. Well, 
the response goes, that was under the military. Now 
we want the dividends of democracy. A few north- 
erners are expected to run for president in early 
2007. One is an obvious contender, the current vice 
president, Atiku Abubakar, whose relationship with 
the president is strained at best and publicly con- 
frontational at worst. Another two possibilities are 
less obvious, except to anyone familiar with Nige- 
ria’s forced marriage to the military: two former 
heads of state, Muhammadu Buhari (1984-1985) 
and Ibrahim Babangida (1985-1993), both of 
whom were also military officers. 

Complicating matters are threats of secession by 
the oil-rich Niger delta region. The people of that 
region continually protest environmental degrada- 
tion and fight for their rightful share of oil revenues. 
In February, a group of militants kidnapped several 
foreign oil workers and vandalized oil companies 
and facilities, disrupting the nation’s oil supply. Typ- 
ically, the federal government dealt with the out- 
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burst as a law enforcement problem and sent over 
a dozen gun boats to patrol the facilities. 

This is not the first time that a Nigerian 
commander-in-chief has outlived the warm welcome 
of the people. The difference is that this time, he is 
a democratically elected president. Obasanjo, him- 
self a retired general, has engineered a “democratic” 
strategy. His supporters are currently pushing for a 
constitutional amendment to permit a third term. 
He also intends to make a series of trips to convince 
the international community—the United States, 
Britain, and the World Bank, in particular—of the 
need for this constitutional change. 


THE “MOST IMPORTANT ELECTION” 

The United States has been criticized in the past 
for ignoring Africa or for viewing it primarily as a 
humanitarian case. Recent commentators have urged 
acknowledgement of the growing religious tensions 
in parts of the continent and recognition of how 
these may be injected 
into international con- 
flicts. 

us foreign policy 
seems to have it right 
this time. In his 2006 
annual threat assess- 
ment report to Congress, US Director of National 
Intelligence John Negroponte pointed out the good 
news in Africa—real economic growth and growth 
in democracy. But the positive was heavily qualified 
by the bad news: humanitarian crises, instability, 
and conflict. “Overlying these enduring threats,” he 
added, “are the potential spread of jihadist ideology 
among disaffected Muslim populations and the 
region’s growing importance as a source of energy.” 
The threat assessment report pointed to Nigeria and 
Sudan as the chief areas of concern in Africa. 

Negroponte called Nigeria’s upcoming vote “the 
most important election on the African horizon,” 
which could mark either a solid step away from 
the military past into a democratic future, or a 
descent into national disintegration. The Bush 
administration's report took a firm stand against a 
bid by Obasanjo for a third term. It stated that if 
the rumors prove true, major turmoil and conflict 
will be inevitable—including disruptions in oil 
supply, secessionist movements by various ethnic 
regions, and instability elsewhere in Africa. 

When Obasanjo visited the White House this 
March, the issue of a third term was reportedly 
not discussed with President George W. Bush. In 
fact, during his visit Obasanjo denied his third- 
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term ambitions, stating there were no such plans 
“at the moment.” 

The approval of the United States and Nigeria's 
allies is valued by the Nigerian government. Need- 
less to say, Washington's outright condemnation of 
a third-term bid is cause for more than a little 
unease at Aso Rock Villa (Nigerias equivalent to the 
White House). But here is how President Obasanjo’s 
simple democratic response will be framed: 
“Thanks for your input, but no thanks. My people 
want me to stay, and the people have spoken.” As 
evidence, the president will point to a constitutional 
amendment. 

In fact, the constitutional amendment debacle is 
a shameful caricature of the democratic process. One 
need only look at the widespread public outcry to 
figure out what the people really want. The Nigerian 
Bar Association went on a nationwide strike for two 
days in March, boycotting all court attendance, to 
protest the third-term initiative. The Academic Staff 
Union of Universities also has threatened to strike. 
Religious leaders have announced their unqualified 
disapproval. There have also been protests in the 
Niger delta. Yet, as anticipated, a National Assembly 
committee, led by champions of the president's 
cause, has unrelentingly approved the constitutional 
amendment process. 

As part of a strategy to secure the approval of 
State governors, the constitutional amendment pro- 
posal will also remove the executive immunity 
clause, which prevents governors from being sued 
while in office. Governors who oppose the third- 
term bid will therefore be exposed to the risk of 
being brought into court on trumped up charges. 
Remarkably, there was no similar proposal to 
remove the presidents executive immunity. 

One thing is certain: when the people do speak, 
the National Assembly ignores them and proceeds 
unchecked, and dissenting voices are silenced. This 
is just one manifestation of the inability of citizens 
in Africa to command accountability and obedience 
from dictators who masquerade as democratic lead- 
ers. Unless strong voices within and without Nige- 
ria continue to object, the president and his 
collaborators will have their way. 


BREAKING THE CYCLE 
Nigeria’s NGOs hope to break this cycle of power 
grabs and ethnic revolts. Wole Soyinka, a hugely 
popular civil rights activist and winner of the 
Nobel prize in literature, is reportedly considering 
a run for the presidency. The question is whether 
Soyinka will be able to convert his popularity into 
political capital and a public force strong enough 
to solve the critical puzzle of corruption at the bal- 
lot boxes, a practice that international electoral 
monitors have been unable to bring to an end. 
However the 2007 presidential election shapes 
up, there is a huge burden on Nigerians to work to 
put an end to the persistent ethnic tensions and 
make democracy work. It is not so much a question 
of government as it is of governance. The obsession 
with the political leadership question must be cured 
by creating a democratic culture that will endure 
regardless of who is at the helm of government. 
The United States, for its part, should maintain 
consistent disapproval of the third-term agenda. 
Nigeria remains one of the poorest nations in the 
world in spite of its enormous human capital and 
natural resources. President Obasanjo would be 
well advised to abort the third-term effort and focus 
his energies on his socioeconomic initiatives. Nige- 
rias democracy is young and fragile, and must be 
allowed to mature before extraordinary measures 
such as constitutional amendments are attempted. 
Ultimately, the burden is on the citizenry to 
make its voice heard through democratic, nonvio- 
lent means. The people have made an investment 
in democracy and must persevere in its implemen- 
tation. As in the civil war, it is unlikely that violence 
will resolve ethnic divisions, nor will it bring about 
the advancement of the nation. While the power 
grab continues in Abuja, Nigeria’s citizens must 
assume their role as architects of their own demo- 
cratic future. It is time, as in the days of the inde- 
pendence movement, to disarm the old 
establishment with an unassailable force that will 
once again transfer power to the hands of the peo- 
ple. Sadly, the alternative is not too difficult to envi- 
sion. It has been the pattern of the past four 
decades. E 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Israeli-Palestinian Conflict _ 

March 28—Kadima, a new centrist Israel party committed to a 
further pullout from the occupied West Bank, comes to power 
with a plurality of seats ın parliamentary elections. Ehud 
Olmert, Kadima’ leader, is expected to become prime minister 
ma coalition government with the Labor Party. 

March 29—Ismail Hantya, the new Palestinian prime minister, 
and his cabinet are sworn in as the militant Islamic group 
Hamas officially takes control of the Palestinian Authority 


AFGHANISTAN ; 

March 27—The attorney general orders the release of a jailed 
Afghan who faced the death penalty for converting from Islam 
to Chrisnanity. 


BELARUS 

March 19—President Aleksandr Lukashenko wins reelection 
with an alleged 83% of the vote. International observers reject 
the election as illegitimate, rigged, and held under widespread 
repression. The announced result prompts demonstrations in 
Minsk, the capital, and massive‘arrests of protesters 


CHINA 

March 9—In response to an annual US report that finds human 
rights conditions worsening in China, Beijing says the US 
should focus on improving its own human rights record. 


FRANCE 

March 28—Strikes paralyze the country and protests turn violent 
as more than a million people tåke to streets across France to 
protest a new youth labor law that allows employers to dismiss 
workers under age 26 without cause within 2 years 


INDIA 

March 2—President George W. Bush, during a visit to India, 
announces a nuclear pact with Prime Minister Manmohan 
Singh The agreement, which would allow sales of nuclear fuel 
and technology to India while ıt continues to develop nuclear 
arms, requires approval by the US Congress. 


IRAN 
March 31—Iran test-fires a missile’ that it says can carry muluple 
warheads and evade radar systems. 


IRAQ 

March 22—Authorities report that,ın the past 2 weeks in Baghdad, 
191 corpses, many of them mutilated, have turned up in garbage 
bins, ditches, and pickup trucks. Most are Sunmis—ladnapped, 
tortured, and killed by suspected Shiite death squads backed by 
government forces m a cycle of sectanan revenge 

March 26—US and Iraqi government forces clash in Baghdad 
with members of a Shiite militia led by a radical cleric, 
Moktada al-Sadr Iraqi authorities say 17 people are hulled in a 
mosque during the clash. 
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March 28—Iraqi officials report that the US ambassador to Iraq, 
Zalmay Khalilzad, has told semor Shite politicians that ` 
President Bush does not want the interim prime minister, 
Ibrahim al-Jaafari, to remain the country’s leader in the nex’ 
government. A bloc of Shute religious parties, which won a 
plurality in last December’ parliamentary elections, had 
nomunated Jaafari to be pnme minister. Despite months of 
negotiations, Iraqi leaders have yet to form a government. 


LIBERIA 

March 29—The former warlord and Libenan president, Charles 
Taylor, 1s captured while attempting to flee Nigeria, where he 
has been hving in exile His is taken to Sierra Leone to face war 
crimes charges. 


SPAIN 

March 22—The separatist group ETA, which has killed 100s of 
Spanıards over 4 decades in an attempt to gain independence 
for the Basque region, announces it will pursue political means 
instead of violence. 


SUDAN 

March 21—A UN special envoy says violence 1s rising in the Darfur 
region. He tells the Secunty Council that government-backed 
militias are commıttmg rapes and armed attacks on villagers, 
secure m the knowledge that no one will stop or punish them. 


THAILAND 

March 29—An estimated 50,000 protesters gather in Bangkok to 
call for the ouster of Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra, whom 
they accuse of engaging in corruption and abuse of power. 


UKRAINE 

March 26—President Viktor Yushchenko’ ruling party, Our 
Ukraine, comes m 3rd in parliamentary elections, behind the 
parties of his former opponent for the presidency, Viktor Yanu- 
kovich, and of his former prime minister, Yulia V. Tymoshenko. 


UNITED STATES 

March 6—Amnesty International accuses the US of commutung 
widespread abuses in Iraq, mcluding torture and the detention 
of thousands of prisoners without charge or trial. 

March 7—Republican senators, heading off calls for a probe of 
the Bush administration's domestic eavesdroppmg, announce 
legislation that would allow the government to wiretap 
without warrants for up to 45 days. 

March 9—DP World, a state-owned Dubai firm, bows to 
bipartisan congressional pressure and drops out of a deal, 
which Bush had approved, to manage operations at 6 US ports. 

March 13—President Bush begins a series of speeches aimed at 
bolstering sagging support for the Iraq War. He says the US 
strategy 1s working, declaring, “We will not lose our nerve.” a 


Correction 
A statistic cited on page 147 of the April issue was incorrect. It 
was China’ share of global exports, not global trade, that grew 
from 10% in 1975 to 21% ın 2003. 


Globalization and Its Enemies 

Daniel Cohen 

“Daniel Cohen’s breathtaking tour of globalization across the centunes is supremely 
entertaining and provocative. He punctures cherished myths and offers cool common 
sense and wisdom in the midst of hystencal debates. A must read!" 

— William Easterly, New York University, author of The Elusive Quest for Growth 

and The White Man’s Burden 

256 pp. $27.95 cloth 


Latin America’s Political Economy 
of the Possible 


Beyond Good Revolutionaries and Free Marketeers 

Javier Santiso 

“Reading this book ıs a delight. One of the best works in a long time about 
the economic and political impulses that are penetrating Latin America today.” 


— Albert Hirschman, Princeton University 
340 pp , 30 illus $27.95 cloth 


Primacy and Its Discontents 


American Power and Intemational Stabllity 

edited by Michael E. Brown, Owen R. Coté Jr., Sean M. Lynn-Jones, 

and Steven E. Miller 

“This ıs an excellent collection. The chapters penetrate to the heart of recent debates 
over the realrty of U.S. primacy, the stability of the global order, and the nature of 
efforts to counter American power. With their combination of theoretical Insight and 
solid empincal analysis, these essays are essential reading for graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses on Amencean security policy in the post-9/11 world.” — Dale Copeland, 
Unrversity of Virginia, author of The Ongins of Major War 

An International Securty Reader * 400 pp $27 paper 


now In paperback 


The Governance of Privacy 

Pollcy Instruments in Global Perspective 

Colin Bennett and Charles Raab 

Privacy protection, according to Colin Bennett and Charles Raab, involves politics and 
public policy as much as it does law and technology. Moreover, the protection of our 
personal information in a globalized, borderless world means that privacy-related polt- 
cies are inextricably interdependent. In this thoroughly updated paperback edition of The 
Governance of Privacy Bennett and Raab analyze a broad range of privacy policy Instru- 
ments available to contemporary advanced industrial states, from government regula- 
tions and transnational regimes to self-regulation and privacy enhancing technologies. 
368 pp., 3 illus $30 paper 


now In paperback 


The Information Revolution 
and Developing Countries 


Ernest J. Wilson Ill 

“Can the information revolution really knit the globe together? Or will developing coun- 
tnes be left behind in an ever-widening digital divide? If these vital questions interest 
you, Ernest Wilson's book ts critical reading.” — Joseph S. Nye, Jr., Dean, Kennedy 
Schoo! of Government, Harvard Unrversity 

456 pp., 28 illus. $25 paper 


To order call 800-405-1619 
http://mitpress.mit.edu 
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